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THE  EDITOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


■  As  usual,  tliis  first  Bulletin  of  the  new  year  contains  the  cus¬ 
tomary  reports  of  the  officers,  regional  vice-presidents,  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  committee.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  reflect  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion  of  the  Society’s  affairs  in  this  period  of  war  and  sacrifice. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  onr 
readers  several  articles  of  considerable  interest.  Mrs.  Hires’  story, 
“Hibernating  Iris,”  is  a  truly  amazing  tale  of  a  fine  collection  of 
rhizomes  that  were  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  15  months,  and  not 
only  survived  the  ordeal,  but  also  gave  a  high  percentage  of  bloom 
the  first  flowering  season. 

For  the  past  few  }^ears  we  have  seldom  had  notes  on  familiar  iris 
as  they  flowered  in  other  lands.  We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  in 
having  the  interesting  varietal  comments  of  Mr.  N.  Leslie  Cave  from 
England.  Mr.  Hamblin  makes  some  pertinent  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  companion  plants  for  iris,  and  Robert  Schreiner  delves  into 
the  background  of  our  present-day  yellow  plicatas. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  black-and-white  photographs  for 
the  Bulletin.  Most  of  our  camera  enthusiasts  are  taking  Ivoda- 
chromes  which  can  be  converted  for  use  as  illustrations  in  a  pinch, 
but  they  are  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  from  original 
black-and-white  negatives.  Therefore,  we  are  appealing  for  contri¬ 
butions  of  good  prints  from  our  members. 

F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Editor 


[l] 


Large  drifts  of  bearded  iris  attractively  laid  out  in  Cedar- 
brook  Park,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  planting  ivas  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Harriette  Bice  Halloway,  assisted  by  Mrs. 

Stephen  Van  Hoesen. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  1942 

William  J.  McKee 

■  Due  to  restrictions  caused  by  the  war  emergency,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  curtail  many  of  our  activities  during  the  year  1942.  The 
mid-year  Annual  Meeting,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  England, 
was  postponed ;  garden  visits  and  tours  which  required  long-distance 
travel  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  officers  carried  on  their 
business  by  correspondence,  and  the  main  activities  of  the  Society 
were  confined  largely  to  regional  meetings  and  garden  visits.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  limitations,  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Society  did  not  decrease. 

You  will  note  from  our  Treasurer’s  report  that  the  Society  is  in 
good,  sound  financial  condition.  Our  expenses,  however,  for  the 
past  year  exceeded  our  receipts  by  a  small  margin.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  This  deficit  is,  however,  largely  due  to  previous  years’ 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  Check  List  and  the 
ordering  of  medals  for  distinguished  service  and  hybridizing. 

As  you  know,  the  main  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  the 
culture  of  iris  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  iris  varieties.  During 
the  past  three  years  as  your  President,  I  have  visited  iris  gardens 
in  many  regions  of  the  Society,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  report  that  in  all  regions  I  not  only 
found  deep  interest  in  the  Society,  but  an  even  greater  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  flower.  In  visiting  the  collectors  and 
hvbridizers,  I  found  them  verv  much  alike  in  that  they  are  all  in- 
terested  in  growing  fine  iris.  As  usual,  I  found  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  many  of  the  new  creations  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  older  varieties,  but  members  appeared  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  improving  the  quality, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  work  of  our  hybridizers. 

Our  slide  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Corey  as  chair¬ 
man,  has  accumulated  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  colored 
slides  of  the  newer  iris  and  iris  gardens.  This  committee  also  has 
a  very  fine  collection  of  colored  slides  of  the  older  varieties.  I  am 
sorry  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  not  been  the  de¬ 
mand  for  slides  that  was  anticipated.  I  have  reviewed  these  slides 
recently  and  wish  to  assure  you  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 


As  your  President  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  awards  for  the 
year  1942  were  received  with  much  favorable  comment  from  the 
membership.  This  is  the  first  year  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Award  System  that  there  have  not  been  some  letters  of 
criticism.  I  wish  to  report,  however,  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  there  have  been  a  few  letters  received  bringing  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  the  point  that  fine  white  and  yellow  iris  evidently  are  not  in 
favor  when  varieties  for  the  highest  awards  are  selected.  1  consider, 
however,  that  our  awards  are  a  necessary  and  very  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Society. 

I  wish  to  remind  our  members  again  that  articles  appearing  in 
the  Bulletin  are  written  by  members  and  not  by  the  Editor. 
During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  copy  for  Bulle¬ 
tins.  Your  officers  and  directors  plan  to  push  ahead  to  make  all 
issues  more  interesting,  but  such  plans  cannot  be  carried  out  un¬ 
less  our  members  assume  more  responsibility  in  making  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  Bulletins. 

There  is  one  group  of  members  in  our  Society  who  have  per¬ 
formed  an  important  function  in  promoting  interest  in  iris  and 
who  have  received  little  publicity  in  the  Bulletin.  They  are  a 
modest  group  and  are  content  to  have  their  work  speak  for  itself. 
In  presenting  the  garden  lovers  with  their  artistic  catalogues,  I 
think  our  commercial  growers  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  splendid 
job  of  advertising  and  have  kept  it  on  a  high  plane.  They  deserve 
to  be  complimented. 

Your  directors  have  elected  three  new  officers  for  1943:  Mr. 
Wills,  President;  Mr.  Fishburn,  Vice  President;  Mr.  Lapham, 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Watkins  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Casse- 
beer,  re-elected  Editor.  All  these  officers  have  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  work  of  the  Societv  and  are  worthy  of  your  con- 
tinued  cooperation. 

In  submitting  my  final  report  as  your  President,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  very  deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid  cooperation  given 
me  during  my  three-year  term  by  the  officers,  directors,  regional 
vice-presidents,  chairmen  of  the  various  committees,  accredited 
judges,  and  members.  The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  all  those 
who  have  worked  steadily  and  enthusiastically  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
Junius  P.  Fishburn 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
Summary  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
January  1,  1938  to  November  30,  1942 
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Balances  January  1,  1938: 

Checking  account  -  $1,063.48 

Savings  account  - - - - -  2,028.88  $3,092.36 


Add: 

Transfer  in  1942  of  balance  on  deposit  with  Chemical 

Bank  &  Trust  Co. — New  York,  N.  Y _  _  4.65 

Receipts : 

Ordinary  sources  _  15,804.20 

Other  sources  _  3,954.20  19,758.40 


Sub-total  22,855.41 

Disbursements : 

Ordinary  sources  _  17,100.84 

Other  _  4,271.56  21,372.40 


Balance  November  30,  1942 _  _  $1,483.01 


Exhibit  B 


AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,  1942 

Summary 


Balances  December  1,  1941  _ 

Add : 

Transfer  from  Operating  Fund 
Transfer  from  old  account  with 
Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Receipts  from  below  _ 

Total  _ - 

Deduct : 

Transfer  to  Life  Fund _ 

Disbursements  from  below 

Total  deductions  _ 

Balances,  November  30,  1942 _ 


Operating 

Fund 

$1,346.60 

Life  Fund 
$1,225.37 

Total 

$2,571.97 

500.00 

500.00 

3,452.65 

4.65 

306.39 

4.65 

3,759.04 

4,799.25 

2,036.41 

6,835.66 

500.00 

500.00 

3,752.65 

1,100.00 

4,852.65 

4,252.65 

1,100.00 

5,352.65 

$  546.60 

$  936.41 

$1,483.01 

l  6  ] 


Operating  F und : 

Receipts : 

Annual  memberships  _  $2,649.00 

Triennial  memberships  _  272.00 

Sustaining  memberships  _ _  _  20.00 


Sub-total  _  _  2,941.00 

Over  payments  refunded  _  .75 

English  Iris  Society  memberships  17.10 

Advertising  _  132.00 

Sale  of  back  bulletins  _  30.00 

Sale  of  ‘‘Dykes  on  Irises”  _  11.30 


Total  ordinary  receipts  _  3,132.15 

Life  memberships  _  100.00 

Sale  of  check  lists  _  220.50 


Total  receipts — Operating  Fund  _  $3,452.65 


Disbursements : 

Publishing  bulletins : 

Editorial  services  _  300.00 

Stenographic  services  _  25.00 

Printing,  mailing,  etc.,  including  sup¬ 
plemental  check  lists  _  1,683.67 

Rent  _  195.00 

Stenographic  services  _  600.00 

Office  supplies,  postage  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  expense  _  202.55 

Committee  expenses : 

Awards  Committee  _  247.30 

Exhibition  Committee  _  19.42 

Registration  Committee _  30.00 

Traveling — Secretary  _  63.20 

Storage — check  lists  _  20.00 

Exchange  on  Canadian  checks,  deducted 

from  deposits  _  1.20 

Medals  _  41.18 

Checks  returned  _  5.08 


Total  ordinarv  disbursements  _  3,433.60 

[7] 


Medals :  Models,  dies,  etc.  for  new  med¬ 
als  and  35  medals,  part  of  bill  of  Me¬ 
dal  lie  Art  Co.  for  $1,419.05,  balance 


of  $1,100.00  paid  from  Life  Fund _  $319.05 

Total  disbursements — Operating 
Fund  _  $3,752.65 


Life  Fund: 

Receipts : 

Interest  on  bonds  _  296.50 

Interest  on  savings  account _  9.89 


Total  receipts — Life  Fund _  $  306.39 


Disbursements : 

Models,  dies,  etc.,  for  new  medals,  part 
ot'  bill  of  Medallic  Art  Co.  for 
$1,419.05,  balance  of  $319.05  paid 

from  Operating  Fund  _  _  ,$1,100.00 


Note:  The  Operating  and  Life  Funds  are  administered  through 
checking  and  savings  accounts  respectively,  both  with  the  First 
National  Exchange  Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Investments — Life  Fund — At  November  30,  1942 

Quoted  Value 

Description  Face  Value  Dec.  15,  1942 

The  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Co. : 

First  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold 
bond,  5 1/o%  series  A,  due  April  1, 

1972  _  $1,000.00  $  775.00 

Home  Owner’s  Loan  Corporation: 

3%  series  A  bonds,  due  May  1, 1952/44  1,950.00  2,068.22 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company : 

Refunding  and  improvement  mort¬ 
gage  bond,  6%,  due  July  1,  2047 _  500.00  323.75 

Paramount  Broadway  Corporation 
(Paramount  Building)  : 


[81 


First  mortgage  sinking  fund  loan 
certificate,  due  Feb.  15,  1955,  cur¬ 


rent  rate  of  interest  3%  per  annum  1,000.00  662.50 

U.  S.  A.  2^4%  Treasury  bonds  due  June 

15,  1954/51  _ : _  2,000.00  2,158.13 

U.  S.  A.  3 y8%  Treasury  bonds  due  June 

15,  1949/46  _  1,500.00  1,605.00 

U.  S.  A.  334%  Treasury  bonds  due  April 

15,  1946/44  _  650.00  672.94 

Total  _  $8,600.00  $8,265.54 


Note  :  The  above  securities  were  in  safekeeping  at  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Exchange  Bank,  Roanoke,  Va.,  at  the  time  of  our  examina¬ 
tion.  All  interest  receivable  to  November  30,  1942,  had  been  col¬ 
lected. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Howard  R.  Watkins 

®  In  spite  of  war  conditions,  the  membership  for  1942  is  nearly 
identical  to  that  of  1941.  Last  year  on  the  first  of  December  there 
were  1,068  paid  memberships;  this  year  there  are  1,075.  They  are 


grouped  as  follows: 

Life  _ _ _  75 

New  annual  members _  182 

Renewals  annual  members  _  784 

Total  annual  _  966 

Sustaining  members  _  2 

Triennial  members  _  32 


Total  memberships  _  1,075 


Nineteen  new  members  for  1943  have  already  paid  next  year’s  dues. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  memberships,  there  are  at  present  26  free 
and  exchange  members  and  4  honorary  members,  making  a  total 
of  both  paid  and  free  memberships  of  1,105.  One  of  the  honorary 
foreign  members  can  no  longer  receive  mail,  and  several  former 
free  members  are  in  countries  in  which  mail  service  has  been  sus¬ 
pended. 

Two  new  life  members  were  added  during  the  year,  Mrs.  George 
Gordon  Pollock,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Van 
Hoesen,  of  Panwood,  N.  J.  The  total  number  of  life  members  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  last  year,  however,  because  notification  was 
received  only  this  year  of  deaths  some  3^ears  ago,  of  two  former 
life  members. 

Notification  was  received,  also,  of  the  death  of  three  annual  mem¬ 
bers  during  1942.  Fifty-six  members  sent  in  resignations,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  130  failed  to  respond  to  letters  and  notices  of  dues 
payable.  Forty-eight  of  the  silent  ones  had  been  members  for  one 
year  only.  The  next  largest  group  of  lapses  is  of  members  of  two 
years’  standing.  Among  those  resigning  with  regret  were  a  few 
who  said  they  were  now  too  old  to  garden  any  more,  and  one  or 
two  who  wrote  that  they  had  entered  the  armed  forces  and  hoped 
to  resume  their  iris  growing  and  their  A.  I.  S.  memberships  after 
the  war. 
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Seventy  Check  Lists  have  been  sold  since  the  report  of  last  De¬ 
cember,  57  for  $3.00  and  13  for  $4.00,  making*  the  total  received 
from  Check  List  sales  $223.00.  Notices  of  the  Check  List  are  always 
sent  to  all  new  members  when  their  payment  of  dues  is  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  many  of  the  purchases  have  resulted  from  that  adver¬ 
tising.  Supplements  are  included  with  all  the  books  sent  to  buyers 
who  have  not  already  received  Bulletin  No.  86.  There  have  been 
uo  requests  for  separate  copies  of  the  Supplement. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT,  SLIDES  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Chairman 


Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  11,  1941 _  $62.12 

Received  from  slides : 

Mrs.  Thura  Hires _  5.00 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Iris  Society _  5.00 

Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  Tulsa,  Okla _  5.00 

Edgecomb  Garden  Club,  Tarboro,  N.  C _  5.83 

Detroit  Iris  Society _  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Johnson,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y _  5.00 

Ralph  Schroeder,  Oak  Park,  Ill _  5.00 


$97.95 

Expenditures : 

Stamps,  insurance,  parcel  post,  special  delivery,  telegram, 

glass  mounts  _  $  8.60 

Bank  charges  _ _  .65 

Percy  Merry,  for  photographing  and  mounting  44  slides  48.40 
Kenneth  Smith,  for  7  slides _  7.00 


$64.65 


Balance  on  hand _  $33.30 

NOTE:  Mrs.  Corey  requests  that  anyone  interested  in  engaging  the  slides 
allow  sufficient  time,  as  her  new  home,  707  Pearl  Street,  Reading,  Mass.,  is  some 
distance  from  the  post  office,  and  mail  may  he  delayed. — Editor. 
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REPORTS  OF  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Region  1 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island 

William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

■  The  postponement  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American 
Iris  Society,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  England,  upset  many  of 
our  plans  to  make  1943  a  banner  year  in  Region  I.  Plans  had  been 
made  to  entertain  many  visitors  from  other  sections,  but  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  travel  made  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  meeting  to  a  later 
date.  The  New  England  members,  however,  are  anticipating  the 

pleasure  of  having  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in  their  region  when 

* 

present  restrictions  are  removed. 

Our  activities  during  the  year  consisted  of  mid-winter  meetings 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  and  visits  to  gardens  during 
the  blooming  season.  The  winter  meetings  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jamison  R.  Harrison,  regional  vice-president, 
and  were  devoted  mainly  to  discussion  of  iris  topics  and  showing 
of  colored  slides.  Mrs.  Corey,  chairman  of  the  slide  committee, 
showed  the  American  Iris  Society  slides,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry 
showed  their  excellent  colored  moving  pictures  of  gardens  and  iris. 

The  garden  visits  at  blooming  season  were,  as  usual,  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  year,  and  these  visits  included  gardens  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

“  Over-the-Garden-Wall,  ”  the  garden  of  the  Kelloggs  at  North 
Granby,  Conn.,  is  usually  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  New  England. 
This  garden  is  spacious  and  includes  the  latest  novelties,  standard 
varieties,  and  thousands  of  seedlings.  W.  M.  Kellogg,  the  garden 
proprietor,  found  it  necessary  to  divide  his  time  between  important 
defense  work  and  his  garden,  and  as  defense  work  comes  first,  his 
garden  work  was  carried  on  under  a  serious  handicap,  particularly 
in  his  selection  of  seedlings  and  in  hybridizing.  The  Kelloggs  have 
some  fine  seedlings  which  we  will  hear  from  later. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  visits  was  the  one  to  the  Nesmith 
garden  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  approximately  fifty  guests  were  in 
attendance.  Visitors  from  other  regions  were  Mrs.  Hires  from  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills  from  Nashville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 


and  Mr.  Cassebeer  from  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fishburn  from  Roan¬ 
oke.  The  Nesmith  garden  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the  newer 
varieties.  To  make  a  selection  of  what  is  outstanding  in  so  large  a 
collection  is  a  real  task,  but  the  visitors  appeared  to  be  giving  more 
than  usual  attention  to  the  following  varieties :  Franconia,  Day¬ 
break,  Copper  Rose,  Annabel,  Melitza,  Display,  Joy,  Tisho¬ 
mingo,  Letlant,  Burnished  Copper,  Mary  Vernon,  Coral  Mtst, 
Snow  Carnival,  and  Yellow  Glory. 

Another  of  the  many  interesting  visits  was  to  the  Buttrick  gar¬ 
dens  at  Concord,  Mass.  Mr.  Buttrick  is  a  collector  of  delphiniums, 
peonies,  and  very  choice  iris.  His  spacious  gardens  are  beautifully 
landscaped,  and  the  iris  plantings  along  the  paths  and  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  demonstrate  how  well  they  are  adapted  for  a  glorious  display 
of  color  in  a  large  garden.  There  is  an  added  interest  in  a  visit  to 
these  gardens  in  that  they  border  on  the  Concord  River  and  over¬ 
look  the  historic  battlefield  of  Concord  (Lexington  and  Concord, 
April  19,  1775). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  visits  were  also  made  to  Herman  E. 
Lewis’  garden  at  Haverhill;  to  Dr.  Graves’  garden  in  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  Mr.  Tobie’s  garden  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  many  others. 

The  majority  of  the  New  England  members  are  interested  in 
making  crosses  to  improve  the  various  species ;  a  few  of  the  high¬ 
lights  noticed  in  garden  visits  are  the  following: 

Dr.  Brown  has  an  exceptionally  fine  fall  blooming  iris  which  is 
considered  a  real  addition  to  this  class. 

Chesterfield  Fiske,  Post  Road  Nursery,  grower  and  breeder  of 
kaempferi  iris,  had  two  seedlings  of  that  species  in  which  the  judges 
were  particularly  interested.  Mr.  Fiske  said  that  the  two  varieties 
will  be  named. 

Dr.  Graves,  who  is  noted  for  growing  seedlings  in  large  numbers 
and  of  great  height  and  size,  had  many  fine  ones,  three  of  which 
were  particularly  outstanding:  Ivearsarge,  a  large  light  blue  of 
beautiful  form;  Admiral  Nimitz,  a  large  white  on  a  tall,  well- 
branched  stalk,  and  a  medium  pink  blend  over  which  the  judges 
lingered  long. 

Charles  Carruth  had  a  beautiful  blend  seedling  which  won  first 
prize  at  a  seedling  show  held  at  the  Nesmith  garden. 

Leilani,  a  Melitza  seedling  in  the  Nesmith  garden,  was  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  Tts  color  confirmed  the  belief  of  several  breeders 
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that  the  pink  tone  of  Melitza  can  be  transmitted  to  its  offspring  in 
deeper  pink  tones. 

Silver  and  Gold,  a  seedling  named  by  Mrs.  Tobie,  intrigued  the 
visitors  and  judges  and  is  well  worthy  of  introduction. 

Atrous,  a  seedling  of  L.  Merton  Gage,  was  much  admired  and 
given  a  Highly  Commended  award  by  the  judges. 

During  the  garden  visits  the  judges  reported  fine  seedlings  in 
the  gardens  of  Herman  Lewis,  Dr.  J.  R.  Harrison,  Harold  Bent, 
Albert  Peck,  Henry  Butterworth,  Harold  Knowlton,  M.  J.  Barker, 
Grace  Sturtevant,  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  and 
the  writer. 


Region  2 
New  York 

Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

■  The  only  iris  show  in  New  York  State  in  1942  was  held  at 
Buffalo  on  Decoration  Day  on  the  lawn  of  Capt.  Charles  K.  Bas¬ 
sett,  Capt.  Bassett  had  secured  a  large  tent  in  which  this  success¬ 
ful  exhibition  took  place.  In  New  York  City,  F.  W.  Cassebeer  set 
up  a  silver  medal- winning  display  of  iris  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  New  York. 

«/ 

Iris  activity  consisted  mainly  of  iris  pilgrimages.  On  a  Southern 
trip,  the  Editor  and  I  visited  the  garden  of  Louise  Jones  Blake  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  the  Nashville  gardens,  and  the  Fishburn  gar¬ 
den  at  Roanoke,  Yn.  Later,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wills,  we  visited  New  England,  where  we  saw  the  McKee 
garden  at  Worcester,  the  Buttriek  garden  at  Concord,  Mass.,  the 
Nesmith  garden  at  Lowell,  and  the  Graves  garden  at  Concord,  N.  PI. 
In  turn,  our  gardens  were  visited  by  many  of  the  Southern  and 
New  England  judges. 

Due  to  the  abolishment  of  annual  meetings  for  the  duration,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  members  of  the  Society  make  a  point  of 
visiting  iris  gardens  in  their  vicinity.  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  for  all  to  visit  our  garden  on  Benedict  Road, 
Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  which  is  usually  at  its  peak  on  Deco¬ 
ration  Day;  and  Fred  Cassebeer  has  asked  me  to  extend  a  similar 
invitation  for  all  to  visit  his  garden  at  Blauvelt.  In  both  gardens 
will  be  seen  most  of  the  newest  introductions  and  the  Cassebeer 
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and  Smith  seedling's.  Other  suggested  visits  in  New  York  should 
be  to  the  new  iris  planting  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and  to 
the  iris  planting  at  Tudor  City.  Those  interested  in  visiting  the 
Glutzbeck  garden  at  Lynbrook,  Long  Island,  should  communicate 
in  advance  with  Mr.  Glutzbeck  as  both  he  and  Mrs.  Glutzbeck  are 
often  out  of  town. 
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Region  3 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 

John  Dolman,  Jr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

■  Because  of  transportation  difficulties,  your  vice-president  for 
Region  3  was  unable  to  do  any  traveling  in  the  1942  season,  and 
had  no  visitors  in  his  own  garden  other  than  local  neighbors.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  report  progress  in  any  detail. 

The  season  was  exceptionally  early  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  with  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  which  resulted  in 
abnormal  delay  in  the  very  late  varieties,  so  that  they  bloomed  after 
the  main  crop  was  practically  gone.  In  a  large  garden  where  the 
varieties  are  widely  spread  among  other  plants,  this  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  but  in  a  small  garden  like  mine  it  is  a  little  painful  to  see  a 
fine  late  variety  in  all  its  glory  against  a  concentrated  background 
of  withered  flowers  and  seed  pods. 

Mrs.  Hires  reported  to  me  that  she  had  several  of  the  newer 
things  in  good  bloom,  including  Flora  Zenor,  and  that  her  garden 
was  beginning  to  shape  up  in  its  new  location. 

The  extensive  planting  of  both  standard  and  fairly  recent  va¬ 
rieties  at  Swarthmore  College,  made  under  the  expert  direction  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  is  now  very  well  established.  The  planting  is 
systematically  arranged  in  a  large  field  south  of  the  main  campus 
and  affords  the  best  opportunity  near  Philadelphia  to  see  the  mod¬ 
ern  bearded  iris  in  variety  and  quantity.  Naturally,  it  does  not 
display  the  latest  novelties  each  year;  for  a  sight  of  those,  one  must 
visit  the  finer  private  and  commercial  gardens  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  it  does  keep  the  pageant  of  history  in  iris  breed¬ 
ing  more  nearly  up  to  date  than  any  other  public  or  semi-public 
garden  I  know  of. 
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What  progress  the  hybridizers  in  Region  3  may  have  made  in  the 
past  year,  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  new  turned  np  in  my  own  seed¬ 
ling  beds,  and  the  only  surprise  I  got  was  the  astonishing  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  late  pink  blend  which  I  have  had  for  three  years,  and 
which  has  suddenly  decided  to  grow  better  and  faster  and  taller, 
outclassing  several  pod  sisters  that  I  had  supposed  were  going  to 
amount  to  something.  What  a  life. 

I  have  just  had  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Fred  Danks, 
in  Canterbury,  Victoria,  Australia.*  It  was  prompted  by  my  article 
in  Bulletin  No.  85,  and  suggested  that  I  had  left  out  a  very  im¬ 
portant  quality  in  a  good  iris,  namely  its  characteristics  as  a  parent. 
I  think  he  has  something  there.  I  received  his  letter  on  a  cold, 
wintry  day,  and  read  it  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  an  oil-rationed 
house.  At  the  end  was  a  jubilant  postscript  saying  that  his  seed¬ 
lings  were  now  in  full  bloom,  with  some  exceptionally  fine  things 
among  them.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  should  have  cheered  me 
up  or  cast  me  down.  But  that  was  a  month  ago,  and  even  though 
the  frozen  ground  is  still  snow-covered,  we  are  a  month  nearer  to 
our  own  blooming  season — and  that  is  something. 

*See  “Our  Members  Write”  section  of  this  issue. — Ed. 


Region  4 

Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 

J.  Marion  Shull,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

■  Any  true  report  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1942  in 
Region  4,  as  probably  in  any  other  Eastern  region,  would  be  mostly 
a  chronicle  of  disappointment  after  disappointment,  of  abandoned 
projects  and  lost  hopes. 

Garden  reports  grow  out  of  two  things — the  holding  of  shows 
and  the  interlacing  of  visits  among  the  regional  membership  of  the 
Society.  Both  activities  are  so  intimately  linked  that  it  is  hard 
for  one  to  thrive  without  a  healthful  manifestation  of  the  other. 

Large  private  gardens  and  all  commercial  gardens  are  apt  to  be 
in  a  chronic  state  of  shifting  and  renewal  or  rehabilitation.  Smaller 
gardens,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  must  from  time  to  time  suffer 
in  the  same  way,  worse  some  years  and  not  so  bad  others.  All  this 
has  a  very  acute  bearing  on  what  material  may  be  available,  in 
what  quantity,  and,  still  more  important,  in  what  quality.  These 
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things,  in  turn,  determine  very  largely  whether  or  not  a  successful 
show  can  be  staged,  or  whether  a  given  garden  or  series  of  adjacent 
gardens,  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  visitors  to  justify  an  in¬ 
determinate  expenditure  of  time  and  gasoline  to  throw  them  open 
to  the  garden  public.  And  some  other  agency  will  determine  for 
us  whether  or  not  there  will  be  gasoline  to  expend. 

A  few  statistics  from  my  own  garden  will  probably  present  a 
fair  cross-section  of  the  iris  season  throughout  Region  4  for  the 
past  year. 

W1  len  a  garden  lias  been  in  iris  continuously  for  many  years,  as 
mine  has,  a  need  of  refreshing  becomes  apparent.  For  the  most 
part,  a  complete  re-digging,  with  perhaps  some  fertilizing  in  poorer 
soils  once  in  several  years,  is  quite  sufficient.  And  where  ground 
will  permit  an  ordered  rotation  over  the  years,  as  for  farm  crops, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  iris  garden  can  be  maintained  in  continual 
thrift,  but  such  a  rotation  is  not  easily  arrived  at  in  a  perennial 
garden  of  lesser  size. 

By  1941,  I  had  arrived  at  a  condition  that  seemed  to  call  for 
drastic  revamping,  a  re-ordering  that  would  permit  certain  con¬ 
tiguous  areas  to  be  grown  in  crimson  clover  both  for  ground  cover 
and  for  improvement  in  fertility.  This  required  complete  removal 
of  iris  material  from  these  areas.  Whole  plant  clumps  or  even  beds 
were  lifted  bodily  by  thrusting  a  spading  fork  under  their  shallow 
growth  and  setting  them  to  one  side  where  they  were  completely 
broken  apart  and  sorted,  retaining  only  good  plants  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  bloom  the  following  year.  Only  a  dozen 
of  the  strongest  plants  of  any  variety  were  to  be  accommodated 
somewhere  in  relatively  fresh  ground  for  1942  bloom  and  to  provide 
survival  material  beyond  the  crimson  clover  improvement  period. 

It  seemed  a  bit  strange  to  have  my  older  varieties,  such  as 
Morning  Splendor,  Tropic  Seas,  Sequoiaii,  etc.,  reduced  to  only 
12  plants  instead  of  the  hundreds  often  there.  As  I  have  said  only 
the  strongest  of  these  plants  were  selected,  and  these  were  given 
the  best  planting  and  care  at  my  command.  They  were  set  promptly 
following  the  blooming  period ;  yet,  so  poor  was  the  growing  season 
of  1941  that  very  few  of  these  produced  bloom  for  1942.  A  dozen 
plants  each  of  Morning  Splendor,  Julia  Marlowe,  Sequoiaii,  and 
Coppersmith,  and  some  others,  produced  not  a  single  blossom  stem. 
The  dozen  plants  of  Tropic  Seas  gave  two  stems  of  bloom.  Varie¬ 
ties  other  than  my  own  behaved  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  there  was 
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neither  interesting  material  to  reward  the  occasional  garden  visi¬ 
tor,  nor  was  there  choice  of  cutting  material  to  help  out  the  meager 
shows  that  were  set  up.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  this  condition  of 
poor  growth  prevailed  throughout  the  Region. 

Both  the  Woodridge  Garden  Club  and  the  Takoma  Park  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club  staged  iris  shows,  as  has  been  their  custom  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  judges  felt  that  entries  of  new  seedlings  were 
in  no  case  of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant  rating^  either  in  fairness 
to  themselves  or  in  comparison  with  older  and  possibly  competing 
varieties.  There  was,  therefore,  no  warrant  for  extensive  varietal 
notes  for  comparisons  either  in  gardens  or  in  shows. 

When  I  returned  from  Florida  at  the  end  of  March,  I  had  made 
every  calculation  to  join  the  iris  trek  to  New  England,  and  even 
when  this  meeting  was  called  off,  I  still  planned  to  visit  and  enjoy 
in  my  retirement  a  number  of  the  New  England  gardens;  perhaps 
to  fill  a  bushel  of  notebooks  with  all  sorts  of  inconsequential  data. 
But,  alas  for  the  mere  planning  of  man !  Came  gasoline  rationing 
and  the  complete  helplessness  of  a  would-be  wandering  iris  fan. 
Blaming  it  all  on  Hitler  and  Hirohito  brings  little  comfort,  and 
certainly  no  gas  to  get  us  back  into  circulation. 


Region  5 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 

No  report. 


Region  6 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Silas  B.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

■  The  members  in  this  Region  are  justly  proud  of  our  hybridiz¬ 
ers.  The  Lapham  pinks  and  reds  are  preeminent,  while  Paul  Cook 
is,  as  always,  in  the  front  rank  with  his  rare  and  beautiful  iris. 
Mary  Williamson  and  John  Dee  Wareham  are  both  intent  in  hy¬ 
bridizing,  while  others,  in  a  lesser  degree,  are  engaged  in  crossings 
from  which  a  prize  winner  may  perchance  come. 
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Inspired  by  these  enthusiasts,  it  is  readily  understandable  why 
Region  6  has  so  large  a  membership  in  the  A.  I.  S. 

No  regional  meeting  was  planned  in  1942  because  of  war  condi¬ 
tions,  but  letters  have  come  from  some  few  members  telling  of  the 
good  conditions  of  iris  gardens. 

Cincinnati  had  its  first  show  in  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years, 
and  this  proved  of  widespread  interest.  Held  in  the  spacious  Irwin 
Krohn  Conservatory,  and  with  the  daylight  condition,  the  colors 
of  the  flowers  made  a  glorious  display.  The  show  was  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  public  came.  At  3  :30,  Sunday  afternoon,  the  door¬ 
keeper  stopped  clocking  when  four  thousand  people  passed  in  to 
the  show,  and  many  came  later.  The  show  is  covered  in  Mrs.  Rick¬ 
er’s  report,  but  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  many  perfectly 
grown  iris  on  display.  Among  those  spectators  thrilled  over  espe- 
eiallv  were  Golden  Fleece,  Elsa  Sass,  Snow  Flurry,  Molirson, 
Mount  Washington,  The  Red  Douglas,  Golden  Majesty,  Arctic, 
Wabash,  Old  Parchment,  and  Fair  Elaine. 

Prairie  Sunset  was  the  outstanding  sensation  in  Mrs.  Waters’ 
garden.  Marvelous  in  color  and  form,  it  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  best  iris  award  in  the  show  had  it  been  entered.  Mrs. 
Waters,  loath  to  cut  it,  kept  it  in  the  garden  for  the  visitors  to  see 
during  the  iris  season. 

Mr.  Wareham  had  a  lovely  seedling  which  bloomed  for  the  first 
time,  but  not  in  time  for  the  show.  It  has  the  tint  and  texture  of  a 
magnolia. 

This  regional  vice-president  would  like  to  receive  from  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  Region  letters  which  would  tell  of  varieties  grown,  suc¬ 
cess  with  their  culture,  etc.  Thus,  some  interesting  data  may  be 
compiled. 


Region  7 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 

No  report. 
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Region  8 


Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Roecker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

®  Last  year  produced  some  very  fine  iris  in  this  Region.  The  win¬ 
ter  snows  seem  to  have  protected  and  given  the  plants  an  early 
start.  Size  and  flowers  were  both  good,  and  I  received  no  reports  of 
leaf-spot.  Late  in  the  summer  many  complaints  were  heard  about 
the  size  and  number  of  iris  borers ;  for  a  time,  some  gardens  had  to 
be  checked  every  few  days.  Plants  somewhat  shaded  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  affected. 

AYilliam  Mohr  again  did  extremely  well  in  an  open  garden 
with  no  winter  protection  and  no  extra  care.  Several  plants  in 
home  gardens  failed  to  bloom,  although  they  received  extra  atten¬ 
tion.  This  is  rather  unusual,  since  William  Mohr  is  rated  as  ten¬ 
der  and  fickle  by  iris  growers  here. 

The  Red  Douglas  was  a  “prince  among  iris”  in  two  gardens  I 
saw,  and  most  disappointing  in  a  third.  Radiant  is  such  an  unusual 
color  in  the  garden  that  it  should  be  planted  with  care  as  to  its 
companions,  even  though  iris  colors  never  really  clash,  but  only 
detract  from  each  other.  One  beautiful  planting  was  Black 
Douglas,  Crystal  Beauty,  and  Pink  Opal — old  iris,  but  a  strik¬ 
ing  combination.  Miss  California  grew  to  5  feet  5  inches  in  one 
garden  in  this  city. 

The  W.  I.  S.  's  annual  show  was  preceded  by  two  days  of  rain, 
but  a  surprising  number  of  good  blooms  were  shown.  The  yellow 
iris  were  particularly  well  represented.  The  older  iris  seemed  to 
do  much  better  than  the  more  recent  introductions.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  show  for  this  year  also — a  much  smaller  one — and  perhaps 
with  only  local  exhibitors. 


Region  9 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas 

Lt.  Franklin  Cook,  M.C.,  USNR,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

■  For  the  fifth  year  on  end  Region  9  experienced  what  might  ade¬ 
quately  be  called  “ideal"  growing  conditions,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
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ture,  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  not  too  much  heat — all  conspiring 
to  give  us  good  foliage,  tall  stems,  and  perfect  blooms  the  first  week 
of  June. 

More  and  more  hybridizers  of  amateur  status  are  joining  the 
ranks  of  “  Dykes-chasers  ”  for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing,  and  Vic¬ 
tory  gardening  programs  seem  to  augment  rather  than  diminish 
the  interest  in  growing  flowers.  The  swing  to  Mother  Earth  is  the 
important  thing,  after  all,  whether  it  be  cabbages  or  iris  that  spring 
therefrom,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  correspondent  the  swing  will 
be  one  that  follows  through  the  War  and  that  augurs  well  for  the 
Society.  By  planting  seedling  rows  30  or  more  inches  apart,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  grow  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  peas,  and  beans  and 
many  another  crop  between  the  rows  of  seedling  iris. 

Highlights  of  our  members  ’  travels  throughout  the  Middle  West 
were  the  gardens  of  Paul  Cook  whose  “pinks”  are  breaking  through 
in  a  new  and  different  color  range  and  whose  “black”  Siberians  are 
so  fine ;  Mr.  David  Hall ’s  new  flesh  pinks  of  such  improved  form 
and  color  over  the  so-called  “Seashell”  pinks;  Mrs.  Whiting’s 
blends  and  wine-colored  gems;  the  Sass  family’s  beautiful  creams 
and  whites  and  sunset  blends;  Mr.  Lapham’s  continuing  approach 
to  deep  glowing  “red”;  some  splendid  amoenas  from  the  hand  of 
Miss  Williamson,  and  several  rather  surprisingly  good  seedlings 
from  many  less  well-known  hybridizers.  Many  of  these  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Bulletin. 

Our  annual  iris  get-together  luncheon  was  held  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber  with  40  members  present  and  a  great  variety  of  new  slides  were 
shown  revealing  constant  improvement  in  both  the  quality  of  the 
iris  pictured  and  in  the  methods  of  staging  the  flowers  for  their 
portraits.  The  distinction  and  full  beauty  of  a  perfect  blossom 
can  hardly  be  portrayed  by  a  Kodachrome  slide  showing  as  a  back¬ 
ground  a  jumbled  mass  of  foliage,  dead  blooms  on  neighboring 
stalks,  weeds  and  brown  earth !  A  simpler  contrast  works  wonders, 
whether  it  be  natural  greenery  or  a  piece  of  felt,  or  even  a  desk 
blotter.  With  Kodachrome  film  increasingly  hard  to  get,  one  ven¬ 
tures  the  assumption  that  more  care  will  be  taken  to  get  the  right 
blossom  at  the  instant  of  its  perfection  with  the  right  background 
to  enhance  its  beauty  to  the  utmost.  Which  is  a  big  order,  but  then 
all  orders  are  apt  to  be  big  in  wartime. 
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Region  No.  10 


Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana 

Frank  E.  Chowning,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 


■  The  activities  of  Region  10  were  greatly  curtailed  by  reason  of 
the  war.  There  were  relatively  few  visitors  to  local  gardens  as 
compared  with  former  years.  I  was  unable  to  visit  any  of  the  cities 
in  my  region  during  the  iris  season  and  have  no  definite  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  what  shows,  if  any,  there  were  at  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas,  Tex.  There  was  one  at  Shreveport,  La.,  but  T  have  had 
no  report  on  it.  Mr.  William  C.  Fitzhugh,  who  formerly  had  an 
extensive  planting  of  iris  at  Shreveport,  is  now  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  and  has  found  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extensive  garden  which  he  had  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
city  since  he  does  not  plan  to  return  to  Shreveport  after  the  war. 
lie  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  unusual  interest  shown  in 
iris  there  in  recent  years  and  his  removal  from  that  city  is  a  matter 
of  regret. 


The  Walter  Vestal  Garden  in  Park  Hill,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
was  again  very  fine.  A  considerable  planting  of  some  of  the  latest 
Sass  seedlings  was  the  chief  center  of  interest,  and  this  interest  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  Sass  bovs  were  in  army  train- 
ing  at  Camp  Robinson  just  on  the  outskirts  of  North  Little  Rock 
and  their  weekly  Sunday  visits  to  the  garden  and  comments  upon 
the  Sass  seedlings  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  us  who  live  in  this  area. 


Region  11 

Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tharp,  Payette,  Idaho 

■  After  receiving  my  appointment  last  year,  I  immediately  wrote 
each  member  in  our  district,  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope 
for  reply.  I  may  have  been  too  optimistic,  as  I  received  replies 
from  only  five  of  the  11  members  in  this  Region. 

From  Laramie,  Wyo.,  the  city  “on  top  of  the  world,”  where  for¬ 
merly  it  was  considered  impossible  to  grow  anything  because  of 
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the  high  altitude  (7,280  feet)  and  short  growing  season,  we  re¬ 
ceived  very  nice  reports  on  iris. 

Oliver  S.  Summers,  A.  I.  S.  member  of  that  city,  states  that  he 
has  solved  the  problem  of  the  long  dormant  season  by  mulching 
the  plants  with  excelsior  and  covering  with  boxes.  This  method  is 
especially  effective  in  getting  new  plantings  established.  The  bloom¬ 
ing  season  in  this  altitude  is  from  middle  or  late  June  until  late 
July.  The  bloom  comes  on  slowly  and  stays  longer.  With  no  heat 
to  speak  of  and  practically  no  wind,  the  weaker,  floppy  iris  really 
get  a  break  here  and  show  what  they  can  do  if  given  a  chance.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Summers  would  like  to  see  in  the  Bulletins:  more 
varietal  comments,  ratings,  and  symposiums. 

From  Hugh  A.  Mackinnon,  our  other  A.  I.  S.  member  residing 
in  Laramie  who  grows  iris  “because  he  likes  to  see  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  as  they  come  from  the  growers,”  we  also  learn  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  late  blooming  season.  He  speaks  of  the  advantage  and 
pleasure  of  having  iris  in  bloom  after  the  iris  are  all  gone  in  most 
of  our  regions,  and  he  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  delay  seems  to 
make  the  buds  grow  larger.  We  think  that  our  brother  irisarian  is 
not  only  a  musician  of  note,  but  also  a  poet.  We  like  his  comment, 
“Picador  and  Giant  King,  the  variegatas,  thrust  their  enormous 
swords  at  us  like  a  couple  of  mediaeval  knights.  ’  ’  Mr.  Mackinnon 
would  also  like  to  see  more  varietal  notes.  All  members  that  re¬ 
sponded  to  my  queries  endorsed  this  wish. 

Winston  Roberts,  florist,  one  of  our  members  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
states:  “I  enjoy  reading  all  the  articles,  especially  the  variety  com¬ 
ments,  although  these  are  not  always  applicable  to  conditions  here, 
I  find.  However,  I  figure  that  I  save  more  than  the  cost  of  my 
A.  I.  S.  membership  dues  each  year  by  reading  the  comments  and 
opinions  in  the  Bulletins.  When  I  read  that  a  certain  variety  has 
done  poorly  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  I  cross  it  off  my 
want  list ,  no  matter  how  glowingly  it  may  be  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logues.  ”  There  you  are,  folks — more  varietal  notes,  and  then  some! 
In  a  district  so  far  away  from  the  large  commercial  gardens,  as 
we  are,  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  see  as  many  of  the  newer 
things  as  those  who  live  near  the  growers  and  the  hybridizers,  so 
we  are  “hungry”  for  descriptions  that  we  can  depend  on. 

This  year  in  my  own  garden,  Velvet  King  was  much  admired, 
although  it  did  not  stand  up  so  well  as  one  was  led  to  believe. 
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II  enry  Ward  Beecher  said,  “Every  man  should  have  a  cemetery 
in  which  to  bury  the  faults  of  his  friends.”  Why  not  a  fair-sized 
cemetery  to  bury  the  faults  of  some  of  our  iris?  I  have  never  been 
of  the  opinion  that  an  iris  should  be  condemned  for  certain  faults; 
surely,  we  could  see  that  most  iris  have  so  many  lovely  points  that 
overshadow  the  bad  ones,  if  we  tried  as  hard  to  see  the  good  as  the 
imperfections.  Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  when  an  iris  judge  went  into  action,  he  consistently  went  gun¬ 
ning  for  the  imperfections.  Correct  me  if  T  am  mistaken! 

I  waited  three  years  for  Velvet  King  to  blossom,  and  will  now 
probably  have  to  wait  another  three  years  to  see  it  again,  as  most 
of  the  plant  was  taken  from  the  garden.  They  were  considerate 
enough  to  leave  me  a  very  small  division,  however.  This  is  only  the 
second  time  I  have  ever  had  this  occur,  so  I  am  fortunate  at  that, 
although  it  is  very  provoking !  I  made  many  new  iris  friends  this 
season— there  is  just  something  about  an  iris — and  I  got  such  a 
lift  out  of  the  person  who  had  seen  my  name  in  the  Bulletin  and 
looked  me  up.  This  has  happened  before,  and  probably  will  again. 
They  are  always  welcome.  You  may  not  think  this  much  of  a  re¬ 
port  from  our  district,  but  because  of  national  conditions,  very  few 
gardens  were  visited.  We  did  try  to  get  in  a  little  A.  T.  S.  member¬ 
ship  sales  talk,  which  1  am  hoping  will  bear  fruit. 


Region  12 

Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
Merritt  H.  Perkins,  Denver,  Colo. 

■  My  designation  as  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Iris  Society 
for  this  Region  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  1942  blooming  season, 
during  which  my  own  garden  was  in  process  of  reconstruction  and 
I  had  little  opportunity  to  make  observations  in  other  gardens  in 
this  vicinity.  I  have  tried  to  get  a  little  material  from  a  few  local 
enthusiasts,  but  nothing  developed  which  I  think  would  be  of 
general  interest.  Accordingly,  may  I  defer  my  first  report  to  a 
later  date ;  and  assure  you  that  I  shall  look  forward  to  being  of 
some  service  out  here  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 
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Region  13 


Washington,  Oregon 

R.  Cooley,  Silverton,  Ore. 

( For  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge) 

■  Here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  distance  is  quite  an  item,  and 
when  one  considers  that  it  is  about  250  miles  from  the  Williamette 
Valley — the  major  iris  section  of  this  region— to  the  Yakima  Valley 
of  Washington,  and  somewhat  the  same  number  of  miles  to  Seattle, 
it  may  well  be  realized  that  the  past  iris  season  was  largely  spent 
viewing  one’s  own  blooms  in  this  war  year. 

In  Silverton,  the  Kleinsorge  garden  produced  its  usual  vintage 
of  new  seedlings.  The  most  unusual  and  spectacular  of  these  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  series  of  somewhat  henna-toned  blends.  Selected  for 
introduction  in  1943  were  several  second-year  seedlings  briefly  de- 
scribed  as  follows :  a  luscious  pinky  affair  that  is  a  seedling  of 
Daybreak  ;  an  orchid-toned  Ormohr  seedling  with  enormous  flow¬ 
ers  shaded  brown  at  the  haft,  exceptionally  late;  a  late,  glowing 
garnet-red  self  with  tall,  pointed  standards ;  a  richly  colored  golden 
buff  and  velvety  chestnut  bicolor  of  the  Marinella  type,  also  very 
late ;  and,  finally,  the  most  unique  and  possibly  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  lot,  a  salmonv,  pinkish -tan  with  brown  shoulders,  tentatively 
bearing  the  name  “ Oregon  Trail.” 

Well-established  clumps  of  former  Kleinsorge  introductions  such 
as  Old  Parchment,  Grand  Canyon,  Aztec  Copper,  Arctic,  Or- 
moiir,  and  numerous  others  make  this  garden  intensely  interesting 
for  any  visiting  iris  judge,  and  one  of  surprise  and  delight  for  the 
casual  amateur. 

The  Cooley  Gardens  showed  some  new  sorts  from  Eastern  and 
California  growers,  and,  of  course,  acres  of  better-known  varieties. 
Mulberry  Rose  was,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  the  best  and  most 
distinct  of  all  the  new  ones.  A  self  of  lovely  rosy  mulberry  with 
brown  haft,  it  has  large  size,  tall  stems,  and  pleasing  form.  Storm 
King  is  a  fine,  smooth  flower  almost  black  in  color,  and  when  bet¬ 
ter  known,  it  will  rival  Sable  for  popularity.  Prairie  Sunset 
produced  some  magnificent  stalks  and  the  largest  flowers  of  this 
variety  that  I  have  as  yet  seen.  Spun  Gold  was  superb ;  so  were 
Ming  Yellow,  Tobacco  Road,  Snow  Flurry,  Bataan,  Daybreak, 
and  Balmung.  I  like  Balmung  best  of  all  the  yellow  ground  pli¬ 
ca  tas,  but  Tiffany  and  Ruth  Pollock  are  also  very  good  and  quite 
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different.  Great  Lakes  made  a  tine  showing  and  was  easily  first 
choice  of  all  visitors  who  show  a  preference  for  blue  iris.  Prince 
of  Orange  had  the  largest  flowers  and  tallest  steins  of  any  season 
since  it  first  bloomed  as  a  seedling.  As  always  seems  to  be  the 
case,  some  iris  perform  over  their  heads  one  year,  while  others  in 
the  same  season  are  not  up  to  par ;  a  wet  or  a  dry  spring  probably 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  this.  This  was  a  particularly  wet  season,  heavy 
rains  through  the  entire  blooming  season  and  consequently  a  short 
period  of  bloom. 

At  Beaverton,  the  National  Iris  Gardens  presented  their  several 
acres  of  iris  overlooking  the  Tualatin  Valley  in  a  new  field.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  site  of  any  commercial  iris  planting 
in  this  country,  with  green  hills,  tall  firs,  and  distant  mountains 
forming  a  beautiful  background.  A  new  part-onco  named  Capi- 
tola  was  growing  there,  and  it  is  sure  to  become  very  popular  if 
it  proves  hardy.  Habit  of  growth  is  about  like  that  of  William 
Mohr,  but  the  color  is  a  sort  of  rosy  claret.  The  Weed  seedling, 
Icy  Blue,  is  a  very  fine  iris  in  a  shade  of  blue  just  off  white,  bright 
and  clean. 


Over  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  1  took  the  train  to  Ellensburg, 
Wash.,  to  visit  the  garden  of  William  Roan.  Situated  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  his  season  is 
about  two  weeks  later  than  that  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  This 
visit  constituted  a  sort  of  review  of  our  own  season  just  ended,  and, 
in  addition,  he  had  several  varieties  that  we  did  not  grow  at  home. 

Mr.  Roan  really  knows  how  to  grow  iris  to  perfection.  His  stalks 
of  Red  Gleam,  Ming  Yellow,  Golden  Majesty,  Matula,  Matter¬ 
horn,  The  Red  Douglas,  Great  Lakes,  and  Prairie  Sunset  would 
arouse  the  envy  of  those  who  produced  them  as  seedlings.  He  had 
some  perfect  specimens  of  Lancaster,  the  new  and  odd  buffy  rose 
from  Paul  Cook.  In  his  garden  were  also  growing  a  number  of 

the  last  releases  of  Caveux  from  France. 

« / 

Now,  with  the  1943  season  just  ahead,  while  not  forgetting  that 
we  are  in  a  war,  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  same  zeal  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  first  iris  blossom,  and  quite  likely 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  greater  thrill  than  ever  before! 
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Region  14 


Northern  California,  Nevada 

Mrs.  George  Gordon  Pollock,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

■  Despite  the  shortages  of  labor,  leisure  time,  and  transportation, 
Region  14  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  iris  seasons  in  years,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Nature  at  least  is  not  rationed.  The  weather  was  almost 
perfect  for  growing  iris,  with  the  right  amount  of  moisture  to  force 
growth  and  yet  not  encourage  rot  and  leaf  spot ;  sharp  cold  frosts 
that  approximated  Midwest  growing  conditions,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  warmth  to  open  the  buds  without  fading  or  too  rapid 
forcing. 

Copying  the  splendid  plan  of  the  Los  Angeles  group,  I  had  hoped 
to  invite  all  the  members  of  the  Iris  Society  in  Region  14  to  visit 
Sacramento  at  just  the  best  date  to  see  the  new  Eastern  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  rating  and  judging  some  of  the 
iris  that  to  many  are  only  names  in  the  catalogues.  Alas,  the  ration 
boards  made  such  extensive  traveling  impossible,  and  the  out-of- 
town  visitors  to  the  garden  were  fewer  than  for  some  years. 

However,  the  lack  in  numbers  was  made  up  in  enthusiasm,  for 
they  saw  Mellowglow,  Prairie  Sunset,  Golden  Fleece,  Aholet 
Symphony,  Melitza,  Blue  Shimmer,  and  Caroline  Burr  just  as 
their  originators  described  them.  Mellowglow  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  iris  in  the  garden  this  year  and  had  all  the  virtues  and  none  of 
the  faults  of  Eastern  iris  transplanted  to  California.  Tall,  well- 
branched,  of  splendid  substance,  the  lovely  buff  apricot  coloring- 
lasted  well.  In  fact,  the  final  bloom  on  the  stalk  had  surprising- 
beauty  when,  with  the  gesture  of  bringing  the  mountain  to  Moharn- 
met,  I  took  it  down  for  Mr.  Salbach  and  Prof.  Mitchell  to  admire. 
Mellowglow  is  far  superior  to  the  pollen  parents  that  have  in¬ 
terested  Mrs.  Whiting  for  some  time.  Golden  Eagle,  No.  40-05,  a 
David  Hall  introduction,  bloomed  early  with  Shining  AVaters  and 
Purissima.  A  light,  glistening,  yellow  self,  it  had  strong  foliage, 
good  increase  and  well-branched  stalks. 

Spring  Chimes,  also  from  Mr.  Hall,  was  universally  admired,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  saw  it  blooming  here  he  would  value  it  more 
highly.  Titian  Lady  proved  too  subtle  in  texture  for  our  bright 
sunshine.  Of  the  many  new  Sass  plicatas,  Blue  Shimmer  was  the 
favorite,  as  the  garden  effect  is  most  arresting  and  the  amount  of 


bloom  and  increase  superior  to  Rose  Top  and  Ella  Callis.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  Flora  Zenor  and  Sunset  Serenade  did  not  bloom  this  spring. 
Melitza  proved  an  interesting  development  in  beard  and  flower 
coloring,  and  Mr.  Harold  Johnson  thought  it  the  best  Eastern  in¬ 
troduction  this  year. 

Next  year  visitors  to  Sacramento  may  hope  to  see  Chicory  Blue 
of  Geddes  Douglas;  Vision  Fugitive,  Tishomingo,  And  Thou; 
Peach  Blow  from  H.  P.  Sass,  as  well  as  the  Sass  seedlings,  Nos. 
16-40,  36-41,  79-40,  and  86-40;  David  Hall’s  Nightfall,  Nightin¬ 
gale  and  Tapestry  Rose;  and  Salbach ’s  Berkeley  Gold — the  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  of  soon-to-be  restricted  butter. 

The  Dykes  Medal  award  this  year  was  a  popular  one.  Great 
Lakes  bloomed  well  here.  Mr.  Salbach  liked  it  in  the  cool  damp¬ 
ness  of  Oregon,  and  the  fortunate  ones  remember  its  beauty  in 
Nashville. 

Since  all  travel  was  not  restricted,  many  members  were  able  to 
combine  pleasure  with  business  and  visited  iris  gardens  wherever 
they  happened  to  be.  Such  enthusiastic,  newsy  letters  have  reached 
me  that  I  am  quoting  from  some,  knowing  that  others,  too,  would 
like  to  share  these  visits  by  proxy.  Mr.  Harold  Johnson,  of  Ather¬ 
ton,  had  hoped  to  attend  the  1942  Annual  Meeting,  but  of  necessity 
curtailed  his  iris  traveling  to  local  gardens.  He  writes : 

‘ 'Happily  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  results  from 
Snow  Flurry  crosses  in  the  garden  of  the  Misses  Rees  in  San  Jose. 
The  first  generation  seemed  to  lack  the  ruffled  characteristics  of  the 
parent,  and  many  blooms  were  in  the  blue  shades.  One,  a  tall  cream 
yellow,  Snow  Flurry  X  Happy  Days,  was  an  exception  in  color, 
but  I  feel  it  would  be  suitable  for  California  gardens  only.  Luckily, 
the  gardens  in  Berkeley  are  available  without  undue  travel.  At 
Prof.  Mitchell’s  I  saw  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  plicatas 
now  being  grown  at  Lafayette,  Calif.  The  yellow  and  reddish 
plicatas  had  splendid  size  but  had  some  loss  of  color  intensity.  The 
pinks  in  his  garden  were  a  revelation.  Using  Morocco  Rose  exten¬ 
sively,  the  resulting  seedlings  are  of  a  clear,  silvery  pink  such  as  is 
found  in  snapdragons.  In  the  Salbach  garden,  iris  were  at  their 
usual  excellence.  California  Peach  in  a  group  planting  presented 
a  fine  color  picture,  but  outstanding  in  his  garden  was  his  white 
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and  yellow  onco  seedling,  with  the  white  standards,  so  elusive  in 
the  search  for  pronounced  white  bicolors.  ” 

Mr.  Willard  Pankost,  who  for  some  time  has  devoted  his  interests 
to  oncobreds  and  fall-blooming  iris,  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  this  spring  to  visit  Mr.  Clarence  White.  In  the  competent 
company  of  Mrs.  Lena  Lothrop,  he  made  the  “Grand  Tour”  and 
saw  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Girid- 
lean,  Mr.  Milliken  and  Mr.  White  at  Redlands.  As  he  recalls,  “In 
Redlands  I  saw  row  after  row  of  oncobreds — some  one-half,  some 
one-quarter,  and  all  the  ‘in-betweens’;  some  showing  many  onco- 
cyclus  characteristics,  others  with  the  onco  characteristics  almost 
completely  lost.  Mr.  Giridlean’s  Oakhnrst  Gardens  had  some  of  Mr. 
Nies’  latest  developments  in  Spurias — Bronzspur  and  Saugatuck 
blooming  in  clumps  five  feet  tall.  Bronzspur  is  a  brownish  blend 
and  Saugatuck  has  pinkish  tones,  both  unusual  colorings  in  spn- 
rias. 


“My  trip  North,”  write  Mr.  Salbach,  “was  made  partly  in  the 
rain,  so  it  was  difficult  to  evaluate  some  of  the  iris.  Of  the  new 
iris  that  I  saw,  Tobacco  Road  was  quite  striking.  It  has  a  real 
brown  color,  very  heavy  substance,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower. 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  one  place  I  saw  it,  looked  good,  as  did 
Great  Lakes.  I  hope  to  introduce  this  year  two  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s 
newest  developments.  One,  Kleinsorge’s  No.  316,  a  brilliant  bronze 
copper.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  iris  I  have  ever  seen — “luminous” 
possibly  would  be  the  better  description ;  and  Kleinsorge ’s  dark 
variegata,  still  unnamed.  The  last  has  yellow  standards  and  almost 
black  falls.  I  shall  introduce  for  myself  the  olive  yellow  and  pale 
white  oncos,  No.  3-38;  110-37A,  a  free-flowering  lavender;  and  for 
Prof.  Mitchell,  some  of  his  plicatas.  ” 


Spring  flower  shows  were  war  casualties  this  year.  The  beautiful 
California  Spring  Show,  held  annually  in  Oakland  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association  of  the  State  of  California,  had  as  its  theme  Pan- 
American  Gardens,  but  the  show  was  put  on  under  the  greatest 
difficulties  as  it  was  moved  at  the  last  moment  from  the  armory  to 
a  large  tent  in  Lakeside  Park.  However,  the  Floating  Gardens  of 
Xochimilco  proved  a  perfect  background  for  iris  exhibits,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  display  than  the  prize-winning 
entry  of  Carl  Salbach.  The  yellows  in  the  exhibit  were  particularly 
outstanding — large  masses  of  Golden  Madonna,  Carved  Ivory, 


California  Peach,  and  Golden  Majesty,  arranged  in  shade  grada¬ 
tions.  The  award  for  the  best  undisseminated  seedling  went  to  Mr. 
Salbach,  also.  The  list  of  judges  included  Prof.  Essig,  and  later  we 
visited  his  beautiful  hillside  garden  in  Berkeley.  Though  beaten  by 
the  rain,  his  cream  seedlings  showed  great  uniformity  of  substance, 
shape,  and  height.  When  they  are  finally  introduced,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  select  from  among  them. 

Greatly  restricted  as  to  size  and  locale,  the  Sacramento  County 
Flower  Show  was  limited  this  year  to  roses  and  iris  exclusively. 
The  gold  ribbon  award  for  the  most  outstanding  exhibit  went  to 
Mrs.  John  Miller,  of  Folsom,  for  the  bearded  iris  China  Maid,  which 
is  never  a  good  bloomer  in  this  area.  However,  climatic  conditions 
this  year  were  perfect  for  this  variety,  and  the  stalk  on  exhibition 
justified  its  high  rating.  The  silver  trophy  went  to  Mr.  Willard 
Pankost  for  a  comprehensive  entry  of  bearded,  beardless,  species, 
Spurias,  Siberian,  and  Dutch  iris. 

Mrs.  Harold  Protzman  has  been  a  link  between  the  Iris  Society 

*/ 

and  the  garden  clubs  in  this  district  for  some  time.  Under  her 
able  direction  many  local  exhibits  have  been  arranged.  When 
asked  what  she  thought  of  interest  in  iris  for  the  coming  year, 
she  wrote,  “Perhaps  there  will  not  be  airg  exclusive  iris  shows 
this  year,  but  at  least  there  will  be  pleasant  memories  of  last 
year.  With  the  nation  at  war  every  American  welcomes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  war  effort.  All  cannot  have  Victory 
Gardens,  and  iris  will  help  to  provide  the  beauty  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  morale  at  home.” 

Do  I  sound  very  O.P.A.  and  W.P.B.  and  Local  Ration  Board 

Xo.  89.  10.  1.?  Then  it  is  only  because  we  of  the  West  Coast  feel 

very  near  the  Front  Line.  With  a  new  and  enthusiastic  president, 

no  lack  of  interest  among  regional  members,  and  good  reports  of 

fall  business  from  the  growers  and  nurserymen,  this  may  well  be 

the  best  vear  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

*/  «/ 
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Southern  California 

Lena  M.  Lothrop,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

■  The  March  meeting  of  the  accredited  judges  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  held,  as  usual,  at  Claremont  Inn.  Illness  and  war  work 
kept  some  of  our  important  members  from  being  present. 

The  program  was  quite  informal.  Two  debates  had  been  planned 
but  only  one,  “Comments  vs.  Numerical  Rating,”  materialized. 
Both  contestants  and  all  present  were  in  agreement  that,  of  the 
two,  comments  were  of  greater  value,  but  it  was  conceded  that 
ratings  did  have  some  merit.  Marion  Walker,  of  Ventura,  spoke 
in  favor  of  comments,  and  Carl  Taylor,  of  San  Bernardino,  advo¬ 
cated  numerical  ratings. 

Plans  for  the  iris  season  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  were  discussed.  It  seemed  to  us  faulty  psychology  to 
suggest  that  membership  in  the  A.  I.  S.  would  decrease  and  a  little 
odd  to  urge  us  to  obtain  new  members  and,  in  the  same  breath 
to  say  that  there  were  likely  to  be  fewer  Bulletins — perhaps  none 
at  all — and  no  annual  meetings,  and  few,  if  any,  shows!  Just  what 
are  we  to  offer  to  prospective  members  for  their  dues?  Ways  of 
procuring  new  members  were  considered :  two  of  our  number,  Mr. 
Giridlian  and  Mr.  Walker,  are  members  of  the  Begonia  Society 
and,  according  to  their  statement,  membership  in  that  organization 
is  offered  to  organized  groups  at  a  special  rate,  each  member  of 
the  group  to  become  a  member  of  the  national  organization.  It  was 
thought  that  this  method,  if  followed  by  the  A.  I.  S.,  might  add 
considerably  to  the  membership.  In  regard  to  the  Bulletins,  if, 
owing  to  the  need  for  men,  we  are  to  lose  our  editor  and  no  other 
man  is  available,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Board  follow  the  action 
of  the  English  Society  and  appoint  a  woman  editor.  The  names 
of  Mrs.  Peckham  and  Mrs.  Hires  were  mentioned  as  being  persons 
able  to  fill  that  place. 

In  order  to  save  travel,  one  trip  only  was  made  by  the  judges 
to  the  garden  of  Mr.  White  and  one  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Milliken. 
It  seemed  most  important  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  seedlings 
and  to  rate  them,  and  the  largest  number  of  seedlings  are  to  be 
found  in  these  two  gardens. 

The  judges  were  urged  to  make  comments  on  all  iris  seen  this 
season  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  read  and  combined 


at  the  last  meeting  in  the  fall  and  become  a  part  of  this  report. 
The  result  was  not  as  complete  as  was  desired,  the  attendance  at 
the  fall  meeting  being  small.  However,  the  following  comments 
came  from  that  meeting:  Last  year  the  judges  were  so  impressed 
with  two  seedlings  of  Mr.  White’s,  one  an  orange-toned  flower  and 
the  other  chartreuse,  that  Mr.  White  registered  them.  Episode  was 
the  orange  iris,  and  Appointee,  the  green  one.  Seen  in  the  growing 
fields  at  Mr.  Milliken’s  this  year,  the  orange  iris  bleached  white 
where  the  sun  struck  it  and  the  green  iris  lacked  character  and, 
although  Carl  Taylor  says  he  still  likes  it,  I  do  not  think  any  judge 
considered  either  of  them  important  enough  to  rate. 

Although  California  Trek  may  be  too  old  to  rate,  it  came  in 
for  commendation  at  the  meeting  of  the  judges.  Everyone  thinks 
it  is  “tops.” 

Present  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  onco-breds 
produced  by  Mr.  White.  It  is  snowy  white  with  rose-purple  mark¬ 
ings. 

Sheriffa,  one-half  regelia,  is  a  tall  wine  red  flower  with  electric 
blue  penciling  below  the  beard.  It  has  outstanding  color. 

Spring  Aria,  the  bluest  iris  in  Mr.  White’s  garden,  is  distinct 
in  form,  having  broad,  flat,  shovel-shaped  falls  of  thickest  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  some,  but  is  free  flowering. 

Spring  Secretary  is  a  beautiful  smooth  blend.  It  has  good 
branching,  good  substance,  blooms  freely,  and  increases  well. 

Elan  is  a  white  that  has  received  favorable  comment  from  East, 
South,  and  West.  Mr.  Carl  Taylor  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
this  iris.  Often  the  petals  are  edged  with  silver. 

Noel  is  a  smooth  white  without  fault. 

Symbol  is  another  iris  which  our  judges  consider  to  be  “tops.” 
It  has  individual  character.  Prof.  Dysart  was  greatly  impressed 
(“bowled  over,”  he  said)  by  its  outstanding  excellence. 

No.  1-41-2  was  rated  under  number.  The  standards  are  blended 
copper  tints.  The  color  in  the  falls  is  not  smooth  and  is  a  mixture 
of  orange,  copper,  and  brown — the  whole  effect  is  orange.  The 
standards  are  perfect  palm-leaf  form,  and  the  falls  flare  nicely. 
This  seedling  pleased  the  judges.  Carl  Taylor  said  “You  could  see 
it  a  mile.” 

Snow  Flurry  (Reese)  has  beautiful  flowers,  all  agree,  but  an 
ugly  stalk. 
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Outstanding  in  Mr.  Milliken  7s  garden  is  Fort  Knox.  Mrs.  Ileimer 
commented,  “A  beautiful  yellow.  Fine  form,  good  branching,  an 
all  around  good  flower.’7  And  that  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  us 
all.  It  is  pleasingly  ruffled,  it  blooms  freely  and  increases  well. 

Sungold  (Milliken)  “One  of  the  best  early  yellows. 77  It  some¬ 
times  blooms  all  winter. 

Mountain  Sky  is  one  of  the  best  blues  and  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Milliken’s  introductions.  It  is  pleasingly  formed,  a  free  bloomer 
with  good  substance.  It  is  a  good  garden  iris. 

Chrysolite  was  described  by  the  judges  as  being  “cream,” 
‘ ‘ pale  buff, ”  “ putty  yellow, 7 7  and  ‘ ‘light  yellow. 7 7  All  were  agreed? 
though,  that  it  was  a  fine,  large  flower  with  heavy  substance.  Some¬ 
one  thought  the  stalk  was  not  erect  and  someone  else  said  the 
falls  were  too  long,  but  I  will  not  agree  to  this.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  very  choice  iris  in  this  color. 

Prof.  Dysart,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  off-season  bloom¬ 
ing  iris,  and  who  has  a  collection  of  most  of  that  type  that  have 
been  introduced,  is  also  breeding  them.  He  brought  some  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  to  one  of  our  meetings.  These  contain  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  old  Crimson  King  which  is  an  ever-bloomer  here  on 
the  Coast.  I  am  growing  the  best  of  these  seedlings  and  will  be  able 
to  give  a  more  complete  account  of  them  next  year. 

Three  spuria  iris  produced  by  Mr.  Eric  E.  Nies  are  creating 
quite  a  sensation  in  Southern  California.  One,  Bronzspur,  is  a 
gold  and  brown  blend,  a  most  arresting  color  combination ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Saugatuck,  is  a  beautiful  yellow  and  blue  blend.  These  two 
iris  are  listed  by  Mr.  Giridlian.  The  third  of  these  spurias,  a  deli¬ 
cate  blend,  was  as  lovely  as  an  orchid  when  Mr.  Nies7  daughter  wore 
it  as  a  corsage.  I  am  told  that  this  will  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Milliken. 

This  is  a  resume  of  the  best  iris  seen  by  the  judges  of  this  district 
in  the  season  of  1942. 

In  spite  of  conditions,  there  were  held  in  this  region  three  shows 
sponsored  by  the  American  Iris  Society — one  in  Hollywood,  one  in 
Alhambra,  and  one  in  Redlands.  Interest  in  iris  is  growing  rapidly 
in  Southern  California. 
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Canada 

AY.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ont.,  Can. 

■  This  year  saw  the  introduction  of  gasoline  rationing,  and  with 
the  gasoline  went  the  means  of  visiting  gardens  at  a  distance,  so  I 
can  report  only  very  briefly  on  local  gardens. 

The  season  was  favorable  and  the  blooms  good.  No  show  was 
held  locally  nearer  than  Stratford,  Out.,  and  I  did  not  learn  of 
it  in  time  to  attend. 

Enthusiasm,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  good  gardens,  did 
not  wane,  even  though  importation  of  rhizomes  from  the  United 
States  was  much  curtailed.  We  await  with  hope  the  advent  of 
happier  times  with  less  restriction  on  our  gardening  activities. 


REPORT  OF  1942  IRIS  SHOWS 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker,  Chairman  of  Exhibitions 

Neosho ,  Missouri 

■  On  May  9  and  10,  the  first  annual  iris  show  of  the  Neosho  Garden 
Club  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society  was  held  in  Neosho’s 
beautiful  new  courthouse. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  had  almost  perfect  weather  preceding 
the  show  so  the  blossoms  were  at  their  best,  and  also  in  having  the  co¬ 
operation  not  only  of  the  two  weeklies  and  the  one  daily  paper  of  Neosho, 
but  of  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Globe  and  News  Herald.  No  flower  show,  I  am 
sure,  ever  received  better  publicity. 

This  resulted  in  many  people  visiting  the  show.  Sunday  was  Mothers’ 
Day  and  there  were  many  guests  at  Camp  Crowder,  located  just  out  of 
Neosho,  so  we  had  visitors  from  many  states,  who  complimented  our  show. 

Mrs.  Ashley  Bigham  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for 
winning  the  greatest  number  of  points  of  the  entire  show.  Mrs.  Floyd 
Jackson,  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  first  prizes  in  the  specimen 
classes,  was  awarded  the  A.I.S.  Chech  List.  Mrs.  Jackson  also  exhibited 
the  outstanding  stalk  of  the  show,  which  was  a  splendid  spike  of  Happy 
Days. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the  show  largely  belongs  to  Mr.  Emsley  Sims, 
president  of  the  Neosho  Garden  Club  and  chairman  of  the  show,  and  to 
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the  many  business  men  of  Neosho  who  were  most  generous.  The  Cooley’s 
Iris  Garden,  Silverton,  Ore.,  furnished  rhizomes  for  prizes. 

The  Neosho  Garden  Club  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
American  Iris  Society  and  to  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker  for  helpful  assistance 
and  show  suggestions. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Swett,  Secretary 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

■  The  Hollywood  Show  was  held  in  the  auditorium  at  Plummer  Park, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  18  and  19.  Although  the  show  was  good  a 
year  ago,  it  was  even  better  this  year,  with  more  entries  and  splendid 
blooms.  The  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor, 
Altadena,  Calif.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  points.  Mr.  A.  H.  Heller, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  who  won  the  second  greatest  number  of  points,  was 
awarded  the  Check  List.  Mr.  Eric  Nies  was  awarded  an  American  Iris 
Society  membership,  donated  by  the  Hollywood  Garden  Club,  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibit  of  iris.  Mr.  Nies  received  the  gold  certificate  of  the 
Southern  California  Iris  Society  for  the  best  beardless  iris  exhibit.  The 
spuria  hybrids  produced  by  Mr.  Nies  will  always  be  a  beautiful  and  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  this  show.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Elsie  ITeimer,  Mr. 
Edward  Cappeller  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Giridlian. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Lothrop,  Regional  Vice-President 


Alhambra,  Calif. 

■  The  Alhambra  Show  was  held  in  Storey  Park  on  April  18  and  19. 
Iris  comprised  only  one  division  of  this  show,  which  was  put  on  by  the 
“up  and  coming”  Alhambra  Garden  Club.  The  Club  is  almost  fanatical 
in  its  determination  to  keep  this  a  show  for  common  people  by  the  common 
people.  Each  and  every  member  has  some  duty  to  perform  for  the  show, 
if  it  is  nothing  more  than  acting  as  a  hostess.  They  are  looking  forward 
and  making  plans  for  a  bigger  and  better  show  next  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  12,000  were  in  attendance. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  American  Iris  Society  has  sponsored  the  iris 
section  of  this  show.  There  were  233  amateur  entries. 

Mr.  Otto  Reiser,  of  Temple  City,  Calif.,  won  the  most  points  and  was 
awarded  the  A.I.S.  bronze  medal.  Mr.  L.  W.  Partridge  of  San  Gabriel, 
Calif.,  who  received  the  second  highest  number  of  points,  was  awarded  the 
Check  List.  The  Southern  California  Iris  Society  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Palmer,  of  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  its  gold  certificate  for  the  best  single 
iris  exhibit.  The  exhibit  was  a  most  remarkable  blue  seedling.  Mrs.  Lena 
M.  Lothrop  judged  the  iris  section. 


e 
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Mrs.  Lena  Lothrop 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

E  For  many  years,  Cincinnati  has  been  noted  for  its  line  iris  shows. 
These  date  back  to  the  days  when  Mrs.  Samuel  Taft  would  exhibit  her  new 
iris,  and  Dr.  John  Scott,  of  Lexington,  would  send  up  his  finest  specimens 
to  these  shows.  Fortunately,  Cincinnati  lias  two  of  America’s  foremost 
hybridizers  of  iris — Dr.  Wylie  Ayres  and  Mr.  John  D.  Wareham.  Both 
of  these  men  have  contributed  many  fine  introductions  to  the  iris  world. 
From  this  nucleus  there  have  developed  many  growers  of  fine  iris  in  this 
locality,  and  much  enthusiasm  and  competition  are  brought  about  in  their 
exhibitions. 

The  show  was  staged  by  the  Cincinnati  Iris  Society  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Iris  Society  at  Eden  Park  Conservatory  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  May  16-17.  The  conservatory  made  a  beautiful  setting  with 
its  background  of  huge  beds  of  salpiglossis,  schizanthus,  and  nemesias 
in  full  bloom.  The  iris  specimens  were  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  room 
in  their  various  classifications,  and  all  placed  in  containers  about  the  level 
of  the  eye. 

Mrs.  Silas  Waters  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  Her  class  of  50 
specimens  included  such  rare  varieties  as  Snow  Flurry,  Elsa  Sass, 
Prairie  Sunset,  China  Maid,  Great  Lakes,  Sable,  Wabash,  Ming 
Yellow,  Rosario,  Golden  Fleece,  Old  Parchment,  Spun  Gold,  and  her 
namesake,  Mrs.  Silas  Waters,  an  introduction  of  Dr.  Ayres.  This  iris, 
incidentally,  has  received  an  H.M.  and  is  eligible  for  an  A.M. 

Mrs.  Waters  had  by  far  the  most  outstanding  display  at  the  show,  and 
after  a  visit  to  her  hillside  garden,  I  concluded  she  grew  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  never  saw  such  well-grown  specimens  in  any  garden,  and  one  would 
never  have  missed  the  hundreds  of  bloom  stalks  which  she  had  cut  for  the 
show.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  judge’s  standpoint,  I  think  Mrs.  Waters 
not  only  has  the  finest  collection  of  iris  in  this  region,  but  grows  them  to 
perfection  in  an  artistically  arranged  garden.  Mrs.  Waters  also  had  the 
best  stalk  in  the  show  which  was  Rosario. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Rittenhouse  was  general  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Emigholz, 
manager  of  the  show,  so  they  did  not  exhibit.  It  was  a  disappointment  not 
to  find  some  of  the  new  introductions  on  exhibit  from  both  Dr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Wareham.  I  would  especially  have  enjoyed  seeing  his  Java  Sky 
again. 

In  the  main  entrance  to  the  conservatory,  the  artistic  arrangements 
were  displayed.  Some  very  unique  and  interesting  arrangements  were 
judged  by  Mrs.  Martha  Weathersby  and  Mrs.  Anna  Garrv.  The  iris 
classes  were  judged  by  Mrs.  James  Arbuckle  and  myself,  both  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Thousands  of  visitors  attended  the  show.  Many  were  observed  taking 
notes  and  names  of  varieties  they  wanted  to  purchase,  and  others  brought 
their  own  specimens  to  be  identified.  This  all  helps  to  create  new  iris 
enthusiasts. 

E.  H.  Bretschneider,  Judge 
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Kirksville ,  Mo. 

K  The  second  Annual  Iris  Show  of  the  Kirksville  Garden  Club  was  held 
in  the  Rieger  Armory  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  23  and  24.  It  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  conducted  by 
the  Kirksville  Garden  Club  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  many  visitors  viewing  the  iris  exhibit  each  day  attested  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  show,  and  much  favorable  comment  was  heard.  The  specimen 
iris  exhibits  were  especially  tine,  and  the  flowers  were  of  better  quality  and 
better  condition  than  those  shown  last  year. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  show  was  due  to  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
Walter  TI.  Ryle  and  to  the  commendable  efforts  of  Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger, 
general  manager  of  the  show. 

There  were  many  new  entrants,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  artistic 
arrangements  were  entered.  There  were  over  three  hundred  entries  in  the 
show  in  all  classes. 

Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  who  received  the  most  first-prize  points,  won  the 
silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  The  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  J.  S.  Denslow,  who  received  the  most  points  in  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  class.  Dr.  Clevenger  also  won  the  A.I.S.  Check  List  for  having  the 
most  prize-winning  specimen  stalks  in  the  show. 

There  was  an  interesting  display  of  seedlings  and  also  a  junior  division 
for  children  up  to  15  years  of  age,  which  added  interest  to  the  exhibition. 

The  show  officials  are  looking  forward  to  a  bigger  and  better  show  next 
year,  conditions  permitting.  Again  the  officials  of  the  show  are  very 
grateful  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  to  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker  for 
their  assistance  and  recommendations. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Bosch,  Secretary 


Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

■  The  Takoma  Horticultural  Club  staged  its  twenty-sixth  annual  Iris 
Show  on  May  16  and  17  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Takoma  School.  It  was 
an  excellent  show,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  arrangement  and  number 
of  blooms,  despite  the  drought  of  last  summer  and  spring  which  ad¬ 
versely  affected  iris  in  this  vicinity.  Thirty-nine  exhibitors  entered.  There 
were  three  entries  in  the  class  calling  for  a  collection  of  50  named  varieties. 

Ivan  H.  Richmond,  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  who  received  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  points,  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  Charles  M. 
Davidson,  Silver  Springs,  winner  of  second  place,  also  won  the  highest 
honors  in  the  specimen  classes,  which  entitled  him  to  the  bronze  medal 
of  the  A.I.S.  and  the  A.I.S.  Check  List.  Clarence  G.  Carr,  Aspen,  Md., 
scored  third  in  the  total  number  of  points  and  tied  with  Oliver  E.  Sweet 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  specimen  classes.  The  best  specimen  bloom 
in  the  show  was  a  splendid  stalk  of  Sierra  Blue,  exhibited  by  Mr.  David¬ 
son.  There  were  a  few  seedlings  shown,  but  none  received  the  Highly 
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Commended  award  of  the  A.I.S.  The  judges  were  Dr.  Howard  Watkins 
and  J.  Marion  Shull. 

We  received  splendid  publicity  from  the  press.  Items  on  the  show  and 
the  list  of  winners  appeared  both  in  the  local  and  in  the  Washington 
papers. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  to  Mrs. 
Ricker  for  help  and  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Harrison,  Chairman 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

■  The  Iris  Show  of  St.  Joseph  was  held  on  May  16  and  17  at  the  King 
Hill  Masonic  Temple.  It  was  very  successful,  and  the  results  were  even 
more  gratifying  than  those  of  last  year.  We  had  more  new  exhibitors 
this  year,  and  this  created  new  interest,  which  is  our  greatest  aim.  This 
was  exemplified  in  note-taking  activities  by  visitors. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mann, 
who  received  the  largest  number  of  prize  points,  and  the  bronze  medal 
to  Byron  Conley,  who  received  the  second  rating  in  prize  points. 

Mrs.  Mann  also  won  the  Mid-West  Iris  Cup  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show,  a  splendid  spike  of  Los  Angeles.  It  seems  as  though  our  people 
can  grow  Los  Angeles  for  it  always  receives  a  major  award  at  our  shows. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  American  Iris  Society  for 
their  cooperation. 

Carl  0.  Schirmer 


Duluth,  Minn. 

B  The  fourteenth  annual  iris  show  sponsored  by  the  Duluth  Peony  and 
Iris  Society  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society  was  held  in 
the  Duluth  City  Hall  on  June  19  and  *20. 

An  open  winter  with  practically  no  snow  played  havoc  with  some  of 
the  iris  gardens  in  Duluth.  Plants  that  had  been  well  covered  or  had 
some  protection  provided  material  for  the  show,  which  was  lovely  in  spite 
of  our  losses,  for  the  iris  displayed  were  in  almost  perfect  condition.  The 
collection  and  specimen  classes  were  not  quite  so  large  as  usual,  but 
quality  made  up  for  quantity. 

The  A.I.S.  Check  List  was  won  by  Miss  Alice  Held  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  stalk  in  the  show,  which  was  a  splendid  spike  of  Depute  Nomblot. 
Miss  Minnie  Lovald  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for  the 
most  points  in  the  collection  and  specimen  classes.  Miss  Lovald  also 
received  the  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for  the  most  points  in  the  group 
of  collections  and  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News  Tribune  cup  for  the  most 
points  in  the  show. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  varieties  exhibited  wel*e  Golden  Treasure, 
The  Red  Douglas,  Tiffany,  Mount  Cloud,  Bonanza,  Naranja,  Marco 
Polo,  Red  Dominion,  Royal  Coach,  and  Depute  Nomblot. 


The  iris  held  up  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  the  show  the  members  were 
loath  to  dismantle  the  display.  There  was  no  “second  day”  let-down. 
The  judges  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Dodd  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Juneau,  of  Su¬ 
perior,  Wis.,  for  collection  and  specimen  classes,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dahl,  of 
Duluth,  for  the  artistic  section. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Oppel,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Thompson,  Co-Chairman 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

®  This  has  been  a  hectic  year  for  garden  clubs  in  Washington  due  to 
war  conditions  requiring  the  spare  time  that  members  usually  devote  to 
gardening.  We  also  had,  on  March  19,  the  most  destructive  snowstorm 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  residents.  It  was  followed  by  unusually 
warm  weather,  which  started  garden  plants  popping  out  before  we  were 
ready  for  them. 

The  date  of  the  Woodridge  Garden  Club  iris  show  was  moved  up  a 
week,  and  the  new  date,  May  11,  was  not  as  early  as  it  should  have  been. 
However,  we  received  considerable  encouragement  and  help  from  the 
members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  residing  in  this  vicinity  and  had 
a  very  good  show. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Foster  was  sweepstake  winner  and  was  awarded  the  silver 
medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for  her  score  of  90  points.  Mrs.  Foster  also  won 
the  A.I.S.  Chech  List  for  exhibiting  the  best  iris  in  the  show.  It  was  an 
outstanding  spike  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  also  awarded  a  plant  of 
Polar  Sun,  the  new  yellow  seedling  produced  by  Mr.  Winn  T.  Simmons, 
for  high-point  score  in  the  specimen  classes. 

Mr.  Simmons  had  specimens  of  Polar  Sun  on  display,  and  this  iris 
was  acclaimed  the  best  deep  yellow  ever  seen  here. 

Mr.  Nicholls’  Blue  Diamond,  donated  by  Mr.  Howard  Watkins,  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Foster,  who  received  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the 
collection  and  arrangement  classes.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Gray,  who  won  the  second 
highest  number  of  points,  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Srnka,  Brentwood,  Md.,  was  third  high-point  winner  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  iris  Mary  E.  Nicholls,  contributed  by  Mr.  Howard  Watkins. 
Mrs.  Srnka  also  received  the  iris  Jelloway,  donated  by  the  producer, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Parker. 

Miss  Frances  Hinton,  who  made  the  high  score  for  beginners  who  had 
not  previously  exhibited  in  our  iris  show,  won  the  collection  of  standard 
varieties  iris  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Foster. 

Perennial  flowers  are  gaining  in  popularity  here,  with  iris  leading  the 
way,  and  since  we  now  have  a  hall  large  enough  to  meet  our  requirements, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  our  1943  iris  show  the  best  one  ever  held  here. 

Addison  R.  Hester,  President 
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New  Castle,  Ind. 

■  The  second  annual  iris  show  of  the  Garden  Club  of  New  Castle  was 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society  on  June  22  and  23. 
A  number  of  new  exhibitors  were  in  evidence  this  year,  and  much  interest 
was  shown.  The  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  was  won  by  Mrs.  Elmer 
Kidd,  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  prize  points  in  the  specimen 
class.  Mrs.  Kidd  also  received  the  A.I.S.  Check  List  for  best  bloom  in  the 
show,  which  was  a  splendid  spike  of  Grace  Mohr. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  for  its 
cooperation. 

Grace  Kidd,  Secretary 


Chicago,  III. 

■  The  Midwest  Horticultural  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Iris  Society,  held  its  annual  iris  show  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Garfield  Park 
Conservatory.  On  May  23,  we  opened  the  show  with  many  exclamations 
from  the  public  at  the  elaborate  show  house.  The  rock  gardens  with  many 
cascades  extended  across  the  rear  of  the  building.  This  was  planted  to 
hundreds  of  hydrangeas  for  mass  of  bloom.  Flower  borders  extended 
down  the  sides  of  each  walk,  and  the  center  plot  of  lawn  with  large  open 
flower  beds  extended  the  full  length  of  the  hall.  These  were  used  to 
display  the  iris. 

A  few  of  the  blooms  on  exhibition  were  Ruth  Pollock,  White  Goddess, 
Michelangelo,  Royal  Coach,  Wabash,  Rosy  Wings,  Golden  Hind, 
Golden  Treasure,  California  Gold,  Gloriole,  Coralie,  Cheerio,  and 
Claribel.  Shining  Waters,  shown  by  E.  L.  Hodson,  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill., 
was  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  was  awarded  to  Walter  Sir,  Lombard, 
Ill.,  for  high  score  of  points.  W.  J.  Lapins,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  won  the  A.I.S. 
Check  List  for  second  high  score. 

Many  interesting  arrangements  were  exhibited,  and  here  again  Mr. 
Hodson  scored  high.  His  entry  was  a  beautiful  bowl  arrangement. 

Orville  Fay,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  exhibited  some  iris  which  were  exceptionally 
well  grown  and  received  first  award  in  all  classes  in  which  they  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Mr.  Fay  also  showed  some  very  interesting  seedlings.  One 
white,  No.  41-6,  and  one  plicata  created  favorable  comment  from  the 
judges,  who  were  August  Koch ;  William  Blaesing,  Chief  Horticulturist, 
Chicago  Park  District;  Troy  Standards,  Assistant  Chief:  Charles  H. 
Auten;  Orville  Fay;  LI.  A.  Fisher,  and  Gerald  Donahue.  Ralph  Schroeder 
and  W.  F.  Christman  were  to  have  served,  but  at  the  last  moment  were 
unable  to  be  with  us. 

The  value  of  any  exhibition  is  in  its  educational  value  to  the  average 
gardener.  Considering  present-day  conditions,  our  attendance  of  12,556 
guests  was  most  gratifying. 
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Our  sincere  appreciation  to  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ricker  and  to  the  American 
Ins  Society  for  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lambert,  Exhibition  Chairman 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 

■  The  seventeenth  annual  iris  show  of  the  Sioux  City  Garden  Club, 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society,  was  held  in  the  air- 
conditioned  ballroom  of  the  West  Hotel  on  May  22-23. 

The  specimen  iris  were  unusually  well  grown  and  were  exhibited  on 
tables  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  to  give  the  effect  of  growing 
in  the  garden.  The  Sioux  City  Garden  Club  trophy  was  won  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Dvorak  for  the  most  outstanding  specimen  in  the  show,  which  was 
a  splendid  spike  of  Snow  King.  A  spike  of  Alza  Hola  from  a  one-year 
plant  exhibited  by  W.  S.  Snyder  was  a  strong  contender  for  this  award. 

Mr.  Chester  Tompkins  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for 
winning  the  most  first-prize  points  in  the  show.  Mr.  Tompkins  also  won 
the  bronze  medal  of  the  A.I.S.  for  the  most  first-prize  points  in  the 
artistic  arrangement  classes.  George  Dubes,  Jr.,  received  the  second 
highest  number  of  prize  points  and  was  awarded  a  bird  bath  offered  by 
the  Perkins  Seed  Co.  Dr.  Dvorak  received  a  spray  kit  offered  by  the 
Farmers’  Seed  and  Feed  Store,  for  receiving  the  third  highest  number 
of  prize  points. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Snyder  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Stephenson,  commercial  growers,  ex¬ 
hibited  many  of  the  newer  varieties  and  some  interesting  seedlings.  A 
seedling,  No.  550,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  described  as  a  Yucatan 
gray  with  good  form  and  branching,  received  the  Highly  Commended 
award  of  the  A.I.S. 

Mrs.  Frank  Winegar,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  judged  the  specimen,  collection, 
and  the  artistic  arrangement  classes.  Mrs.  Winegar  was  assisted  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  by  W.  S.  Snyder,  Dr.  Dvorak,  Miss  Hanson  Currier,  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Ricker,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Currier. 

Good  publicity  was  given  by  the  Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune  as  well  as 
by  our  local  broadcasting  stations,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  very 
good  attendance. 

The  Sioux  City  Garden  Club  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  American  Iris  Society  for  its  cooperation. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Emery,  Secretary 

Redlands,  Calif. 

■  The  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the  Redlands  Horticultural  Society,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Iris  Society,  was  held  April  18  and  19  in 
the  Santa  Fe  Arcade.  Many  lovely  iris  were  exhibited  and  the  hundreds 
of  visitors  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  many  beautiful  blooms 
exhibited. 
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Since  this  year’s  winner  of  the  highest  number  of  points  had  previously 
won  the  A.I.S.  medal,  this  award  was  not  given  at  the  show. 

Edward  H.  Brenan,  Chairman ,  Iris  Division 

$ 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  had  planned  shows  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Iris  Society,  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  accredited 
judges  and  so  felt  that  they  could  not  this  year  accept  the  cooperation  of 
the  A.I.S.  However,  they  did  furnish  me  with  reports,  which  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  very  fine  exhibitions.  In  his  report,  Dr.  William  J.  Johnson, 
Phoenix,  says,  “From  the  number  of  visitors  and  garden  club  members 
who  have  visited  our  garden,  it  would  seem  that  the  show  had  stirred  up 
some  real  interest.”  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  says,  “We  had  a 
very  interesting  exhibit,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.” 

Financial  Report,  Iris  Shows,  1942 

19  shows  were  listed  with  the  Chairman  of  Exhibitions. 

17  exhibitions  made  reports  of  shows  to  date. 

8  silver  medals  were  awarded. 

10  bronze  medals  were  awarded. 

8  A.I.S.  Chech  Lists  were  awarded. 

The  following  shows  purchased  exhibition  material : 


Neosho,  Mo.  _  $  2.00 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  _  5.57 

Kirksville,  Mo.  _  .50 

New  Castle,  Ind.  _ 1.76 

Chicago,  Ill.  _  1.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  _  4.64 


Total  _ : _ $15.47 

Disbursements : 

Postage  and  air  mail  (65  letters — 4  air 

mail)  _  $  2.07 

Printing  stationery  (letter  heads) _  4.50 

Mailing  regulation  pamphlets _  .30 

Envelopes  and  manila  envelopes _  .50 

Express  on  medals  from  mint _  .60 

Engraving  medals  _  16.50 

Wrapping  for  medals _  .15 

Postage  and  insurance  on  medals  _  _  1.55 

Postage— Report  sent  Mr.  Cassebeer _  .10 


Total  disbursements  _  26.27 

Total  supplies  sold _  15.47 


Balance  due  me _  $10.80 
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HIBERNATING  IRIS 

Thura  Truax  Hires 


■  Several  years  ago  my  youngest  daughter  accompanied  me  to 
Hartford  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iris  Society.  After  this 
meeting,  and  a  visit  at  Lowell,  she  returned  home  bubbling  over 
with  interest  in  iris,  iris  talk,  and  the  iris  people  she  had  met.  She 
was  especially  keen  about  Richardson  Wright,  editor  of  House  & 
Garden,  who  is  always  so  understanding  of  young  people  and  who 
had  been  most  kind  to  her.  When  questioned  at  the  dinner  table 
by  an  elder  brother  and  sister,  she  just  burst  forth  in  talk  about 
the  trip,  ending  by  saying,  “And  Mr.  Wright  says  I  should  hiber¬ 
nate  iris!”  At  the  gales  of  laughter  greeting  this  sally  she  looked 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  then  came  forth  with  “I  mean  hypno¬ 
tize.”  Greater  gales!  Finally,  looking  around  scornfully,  she  said, 
“Well,  you  know  I  meant  hybridize.” 

Iris  can  hibernate!  When  in  the  late  summer  of  1939,  after  many 
years  of  desultoiy  search  for  a  place  in  the  country,  we  found 
“Rehobeth,”  I  began  to  wonder  about  moving  the  greatly  loved 
collections  of  daffodils,  lilacs,  peonies,  and  iris.  When  one  has 
passed  the  50-year  mark,  it  is  not  easy  to  build  a  garden  from 
scratch.  Blithely  I  had  built  four  when  young.  “Rehobeth,”  built 
in  1700,  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  Great  Valley  and  has  sheltered 
eight  generations  of  one  family.  Surely,  at  some  time  there  must 
have  been  a  gracious  garden,  but  no  sign  of  it  remained.  The 
charming  Georgian  house,  set  on  a  knoll,  shaded  by  ancient  trees, 
called  for  box-edged  walks,  herbs,  and  old-fashioned  fragrant 
flowers. 

Looking  over  the  possibilities,  we  decided  the  pasture  fences 
should  be  set  back  farther  from  the  house — that  the  iris  garden 
should  be  there  on  the  gentle  southeastern  slope.  At  the  foot  of 
this  slope  a  singing  brook  wanders  through  the  meadow,  is  dammed 
to  form  a  small  lake,  and  then  falls  away  gently  to  follow  its  course 
through  the  greater  meadow  to  the  north.  As  it  had  been  pasture 
for  a  dairy  herd  from  many  years,  the  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  was  rich, 
but  weed  infested.  That  fall  we  planted  rye,  turning  it  under  in 
the  late  spring  of  1940  and  sowing  soy  beans  thickly,  hoping  thus 
to  choke  out  weed  growth.  It  did  help.  It  was  late  summer  before 
this  crop  could  be  plowed  under,  decay,  and  the  iris  beds  be  made. 
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At  Ardmore  that  June,  Thura  and  I  began  digging  the  iris  we 
wished  to  move.  Our  by-the-day  man  was  lifting  daffodils  and 
tulips  while  the  browning  foliage  could  be  seen.  We  wanted  to 
care  for  the  iris  ourselves.  Since  1933  there  had  been  several  in¬ 
festations  of  mustard  seed  rot,  which  we  found  from  experience 
the  most  deadly  of  all.  For  several  years  no  iris  were  set  out,  no 
matter  from  where  they  had  come,  without  being  soaked  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  1-1000.  As  the  clumps  were  lifted, 
divided  and  washed,  the  best  rhizomes  were  thus  soaked  and  then 
laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  For  several  weeks  this  was  the  order  of  our 
days  from  early  morning  until  dark.  As  the  rhizomes  dried,  they 
were  placed  in  heavy  paper  shopping  bags,  labeled,  and  when  we 
had  enough  for  a  load,  the  station  wagon  carried  them  to  the  farm 
where  they  were  set  on  the  cement  floor  of  a  large  airy  room  in  the 
barn.  It  was  mid-July  before  they  were  all  lifted.  The  end  of 
July  found  us  in  the  new  home. 

Through  September  we  were  so  busy  there  was  not  time  to  think 
about  the  garden.  Came  October  with  between  25,000  and  30,000 
daffodils  to  be  planted.  The  iris  should  have  been  in  the  ground, 
but  the  men  knew  nothing  about  planting  them,  and  they  would 
have  to  wait  until  I  could  do  the  job.  With  our  inherited  farmer, 
John  Brown  (without  whom  we  should  be  lost),  and  five  men,  we 
started  planting  daffodils.  They  were  scattered  along  paths  through 
a  young  woodlet,  set  out  the  fall  of  1939,  between  the  house  and 
the  quarry  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow;  high  on  the  quarry  bank;  in 
masses  on  a  slope  across  the  brook  facing  the  house ;  along  the  drive 
and  on  a  terrace  bank  above  The  Doll  House.  Before  all  could  be 
set,  the  ground  was  so  frozen  picks  were  necessary.  No  chance  for 
the  iris  then.  Still  spring  was  in  the  offing  and  with  its  coming  my 
husband  decided  to  sell  the  Ardmore  property.  If  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  the  garden  I  wanted,  we  must  get  it  quickly.  There  was— 
tulip  species  not  located  the  previous  summer,  more  daffodils,  and 
lilac  suckers  from  own  root  French  hybrids  to  be  grown  on  in  the 
nursery  until  large  enough  for  a  proposed  planting  on  each  side 
of  the  long  drive  from  the  barn  to  the  farmhouse. 

So  the  spring  months  of  1941  passed,  followed  by  a  drouth  with 
the  soil  baked  crisp.  In  the  spring  of  1940  we  had  set  out  80  flower¬ 
ing  crabs  and  cherries  while  in  full  bloom.  Naturally,  this  was  a 
shock,  but  it  had  been  take  them  then,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  nursery 
where  they  were  growing  was  being  cleared.  They  Avere  stock  prop- 
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agated  by  Mr.  Wohlert  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  size  from  six  to 
15  feet.  It  was  a  job,  and  all  that  summer  they  had  required  watch¬ 
ful  care.  All  came  through  the  winter  in  splendid  shape.  Ever¬ 
greens,  magnolias,  dogwoods,  some  20  feet  tall,  were  added  in  early 
spring.  No  hose  could  reach  these  plantings,  pipelines  to  them  had 
been  too  expensive  to  consider.  John  built  a  tank  which  he  placed 
on  a  hay  wagon,  and,  filling  it  from  the  lake,  he  pulled  it  about 
with  the  tractor  carrying  water  to  these  young  trees  and  shrubs  all 


through  those  dry  summer  months.  No  time  for  an  iris  garden ! 

It  was  not  until  September  and  October  that  the  iris  could  be 
planted.  The  beds  had  become  overgrown  with  weeds  and  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  edged  again.  Finally,  this  was  finished  and  plant¬ 
ing  underway.  There  are  16  beds,  long  ones  following  the  contour 
of  the  slope;  short,  fat  ones  between,  and  all  with  wide  grass  paths 
and  several  open  grass  plots.  In  planting  I  tried  to  arrange  pleas¬ 
ing  color  groupings  but  ’twill  be  a  hodge-podge  for  several  years. 
From  time  to  time  we  had  examined  the  rhizomes  in  the  barn ; 
with  few  exceptions  all  were  living.  These  were  the  small  rhizome 
varieties,  having  less  stored  food.  Most  were  sending  up  new 
green  fans  and  had  new  roots  varying  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
in  length  when  set  out.  Within  two  weeks  these  fans  had  shot  up 
into  the  air,  and  before  being  covered  for  the  winter  some  were 
eight  to  ten  inches  high.  Fifteen  months  of  “hibernating”  had 
seemingly  done  little  harm.  Most  of  the  novelties,  where  there  were 
only  one  or  two  rhizomes,  had  been  set  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  but 
even  some  of  these  had  to  be  held  over,  as  Col.  Nicholls  sent  down 
a  thousand  seedlings  that  fall  and  they  had  to  be  set  out.  Last 
spring  there  was  scattered  bloom,  all  growing  well.  This  year 
should  bring  splendid  bloom  as  the  foliage  is  very  strong  and 
healthy.  Of  course,  new  iris  were  added  in  1941,  and  also  older 
varieties  I  had  liked  but  had  discarded  from  the  smaller  garden 
to  make  room  for  the  novelties  I  wanted  to  try. 

Firs  were  interspersed  with  the  flowering  crabs  and  cherries  to 
the  south,  azaleas,  tree  peonies,  rare  viburnums,  stewartias,  a  few 
lilacs,  a  couple  of  magnolias  for  accent  were  added  to  the  west  for 
background,  and  three  Finns  Cembra  in  one  long  bed  for  their 
interesting  color  and  growth.  Laburnums  are  being  set,  for  accent, 
at  intervals  backing  the  long  central  beds.  A  long,  narrow  bed  in 
front  of  the  western  planting  is  given  over  to  dwarfs,  intermediates, 
and  lower-growing,  later-blooming  bearded  iris.  Two  short  beds 
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at  the  crest  of  the  slope  hold  the  copper-reds  and  purple-reds,  so 
placed  they  will  catch  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  through  their 
petals.  The  early-blooming  tall  bearded  are  grouped  together,  also, 
and  a  long  bed  has  been  given  to  the  latest  bloomers.  Thus  it  is 
hoped  to  have  more  effective  plantings  than  if  they  were  scattered 
about  regardless  of  their  time  of  bloom.  For  added  fragrance  climb¬ 
ing  roses  have  been  planted  along  the  rail  fence  that  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  of  this  garden,  and  a  strawberry 
patch,  planted  for  good  measure,  just  beyond  the  western  shrub¬ 
bery,  with  narrow  grass  paths  leading  to  it. 

Last  fall,  by  plowing  two  deep  furrows  and  then  digging  a  curv¬ 
ing  ditch,  we  made  a  small  rill  to  wind  away  from  the  brook, 
through  the  low  land,  and  back  again  to  the  brook.  Here  on  ground 
that  is  moist  at  all  times  we  plan  to  have  a  small  garden  for  the 
beardless  iris.  Already  some  of  the  Japs  are  planted  and  soon 
spurias  and  Siberians  will  be  added.  Later  we  shall  plant  Louisiana 
hybrids  and  other  perennials,  with  different  forms  of  foliage,  but 
which  like  the  same  growing  conditions. 

When  I  asked  the  Walkers  the  meaning  of  the  place  name  “Re- 
hobeth”  they  said  they  understood  it  to  mean  “peace  in  the  valley ’ ' 
and  that  it  had  been  so  named  by  Lewis  Walker,  a  Friend,  who 
came  from  Wales  in  the  late  1600’s.  As  we  sit  on  the  terrace  at 
twilight  and  listen  for  the  music  of  the  carillon  at  the  Valley  Forge 
Chapel  and  look  into  the  sweeping  branches  of  the  great  “Rehobeth 
Sycamore,”  one  of  the  four  remaining  famous  trees  of  Valley  Forge 
— aged  when  Valley  Forge  was  young — we  hope  that  the  iris,  too, 
after  trying  months,  have  found  peace  in  this  valley  garden. 


CORRECTION 

On  page  42  of  Bulletin  No.  87,  Sophronia,  Mohr  1924,  should 
have  been  listed  as  SOPHRONIA,  Morrison  1924. — Ed. 
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ILLINOIS  BLOOMINGS 

Amanda  Hahn 

■  Due  to  lack  of  time  and  difficulties  about  transportation  last 
spring,  I  was  able  to  visit  only  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Pattison  at  Free¬ 
port,  Dr.  Cook  at  Evanston,  and  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fay  at  Wilmette. 

Around  Springfield  the  loss  over  the  winter  in  oriental  poppies, 
hemerocallis,  and  shasta  daisies  was  appalling.  Other  so-called 
“hardy’ ’  plants  were  also  lost  in  large  numbers,  but  the  iris  came 
through  100  per  cent.  About  75 — 90  per  cent  bloomed,  and  al¬ 
though  here  the  bloom  was  about  medium,  in  the  Chicago  area  it 
was  profuse.  We  had  a  very  wet  winter,  and  most  plants  just  didn’t 
show  up.  Rot  in  iris  was  very  slight  ;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  any. 

Token  and  Bermuda  Sand  were  lovely;  Mrs.  Whiting’s  Golden 
Cockerel  bloomed  and  was  a  very  good  yellow;  Sass’  Tiffany,  Or- 
loff,  and  Siegfried  made  a  good  showing.  Flora  Campbell  was 
one  of  our  good  reds,  and  Radiant  was  exactly  what  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  Pink  Imperial  was  very  good,  and  I  saw  it  well  branched 
and  very  tall  at  Freeport, 

The  iris  were  very  early  last  year  and  stayed  about  four  weeks. 
I  missed  quite  a  few  of  our  late  ones  as  I  left  on  May  29  for  Mrs. 
Pattison ’s.  Mr.  Fay  had  informed  me  that  the  iris  in  his  garden 
were  going  fast  due  to  the  extreme  heat  so  I  shortened  my  visit  in 
Freeport,  I  believe  the  three  best  new  iris  I  saw  during  my  visit 
there  were  Lancaster,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Late  Sun.  I  saw  full 
rows  of  Piute  and  Radiant,  and  they  were  lovely.  Copper  Ptnk 
was  also  very  good. 

I  saw  Lady  Naomi  in  Springfield,  Freeport,  Evanston,  and  Wil¬ 
mette,  and  it  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  its  color  class. 

Thelma  Jean  and  Mulberry  Rose  are  much  like  Violet  Crown. 
Copper  Cascade  is  a  good  copper  color.  Gallant  Leader  is  much 
like  Depute  Nomblot,  which  has  always  been  good,  even  if  it  is 
considered  old.  (I  still  remember  the  thrill  I  received  the  first  time 
I  saw  it  in  bloom!)  Stardom  was  good  everywhere  I  saw  it,  and  I 
have  seen  it  every  year  since  1939  when  it  first  bloomed. 

The  biggest  thrill  I  had  was  when  I  saw  Mr.  Hall’s  pink  seed¬ 
lings,  and  I  do  really  mean  pink.  They  have  no  blue  in  them,  and 
the  pink  is  the  color  of  the  flamingo’s  breast,  perhaps  a  little  light¬ 
er.  and  the  beard  is  a  pink-tangerine.  Mr.  Hall  tells  me  that  I 
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missed  the  best  one  as  it  bloomed  after  I  left.  These  seedlings  are 
something  to  remember.  Of  the  named  ones  I  saw,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  choose  which  is  the  best ;  perhaps  the  wav  to  decide  would 
be  to  make  one’s  choice  in  color. 

Stardom  makes  a  very  bright  clump  as  it  is  a  reddish  blend.  The 
Admiral  is  a  good  blue,  about  36  inches  tall.  Invictus,  a  topaz 
yellow,  is  a  very  good  bloomer.  Samovar  is  another  good  blend, 
and  of  the  older  ones,  Token  and  Bermuda  Sand  were  very  fine. 
To  be  introduced  this  year  are  a  good  dark  one,  Nightfall  ;  a  gold¬ 
en  apricot  with  pink  flush,  Nightingale;  and  a  large  pink  blend, 
Remembrance.  One  of  the  best  yellows  I  have  seen  is  Golden 
Eagle.  An  attractive  old  rose  is  Tapestry  Rose.  More  good  ones 
are  on  the  wav  for  1943. 

c/ 

Nos.  42-14,  42-07,  42-25,  42-20,  42-35,  42-36,  and  42-57  are  all  the 
new  pinks  with  tangerine  beards.  These  should  be  watched  closely 
as  we  have  all  been  waiting  for  pink  iris,  and  it  seems  that  now  our 
wishes  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

No.  39-105,  falls,  the  darkest  red-brown ;  standards,  amber. 

No.  40-95,  red  plicata. 

No.  41-46,  the  nearest  to  orange  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Hall ’s  Firecracker,  to  be  introduced,  has  a  yellow  back¬ 
ground  sanded  and  dotted  red;  No.  40-83  (Mandelay),  reddish- 
brown;  No.  40-123,  a  good  deep  yellow,  should  be  introduced.  No. 
42-51,  one  of  the  most  unusual  of  all,  was  blooming  on  a  blighted 
stem,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  a  good  location  it  will  be  something  to 
remember.  It  is  a  large  flower  in  a  light  orchid  color,  the  edges  of 
the  standards  and  falls  very  ruffled  and  edged  white.  Even  the 
style  arms  were  ruffled,  and  the  standards  opened  around  them  just 
like  a  window.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate 
of  iris. 

At  Mr.  Fay’s  the  two  most  outstanding  seedlings  I  saw  were  No. 
42-05,  a  very  good  blue ;  and  No.  41-22,  a  very  deep  yellow  with  lots 
of  bloom  and  good  substance — I’d  like  to  see  it  introduced.  Mr. 
Fay  also  has  some  very  good  whites  and  pinks.  I  saw  West  Point; 
Storm  King,  a  good  dark  late  bloomer ;  Prince  of  Orange,  Star¬ 
dom,  and  Snow  Flurry,  although  the  last  named  did  not  do  well  in 
the  North. 

At  Dr.  Cook’s  I  saw  Elmohr,  which  was  very  good;  Chelsea,  a 
good  white ;  Clovely,  which  may  be  better  another  year.  I  also  saw 
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White  City,  Mount  Cloud,  Winter  Carnival,  Sierra  Snow,  Mat¬ 
terhorn,  and  White  Goddess.  I  liked  White  Goddess  best.  Of 
the  dark  ones — West  Point,  Black  Valor,  Deep  Velvet,  Smoul¬ 
der,  Storm  King,  and  Sable — Sable  is  still  mv  favorite,  with 
Storm  King  and  Deep  Velvet  next.  Violet  Symphony  is  much 
like  Violet  Crown.  Pink  Ruffles  and  Mary  Nicholls  were  both 
good.  Red  Gleam  and  Garden  Flame  were  good  reds. 

I  had  about  25  new  iris  that  I  had  looked  forward  all  year  to  see¬ 
ing  in  bloom.  Some  of  them  did  put  up  bloom  spikes,  but  a  late 
freeze  took  care  of  them,  so  we  still  have  these  to  look  forward  to 
another  year. 

I  hope  Uncle  Sam  won’t  tell  us  not  to  travel  this  year  as  I  know 
there  are  just  as  big  thrills  in  iris  in  store  for  us  as  any  we  have 
had  before. 


RE-BLOOMING  IRIS 
IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Hinda  Teague  Hill 

■  In  my  Los  Angeles  garden  my  iris  bloom  mainly  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  though  I  have  scattering 
bloom  all  through  the  year.  Several  varieties  bloom  at  the  regular 
season  and  again  six  weeks  or  two  months  later.  That  was  true  in 
1942,  but  as  I  had  recently  broken  my  right  wrist,  I  did  not  keep 
a  record.  Shining  Waters  put  up  the  best  show.  I  had  one  large 
clump  which  sent  up  two  stalks  in  April  and  four  more  in  late  June 
and  July.  The  last  of  these  had  16  blossoms  and  reached  a  height 
of  5 9  Ft  inches. 

From  September  on  the  following  varieties  bloomed : 

Natividad  opened  September  14.  It  had  one  stalk  and  four  blos¬ 
soms.  The  last  one  faded  on  September  23.  Another  plant  opened 
three  blossoms  at  once  on  December  10,  with  four  other  blossoms 
developing.  The  last  of  these  faded  Christmas  Day.  Natividad  is 
one  of  my  most  satisfactory  kinds.  It  is  beautiful,  sturdy,  a  fre¬ 
quent  bloomer,  and  multiplies  rapidly.  I  set  out  one  good  plant  in 
1939,  have  given  away  24  rhizomes  from  it,  and  have  at  present 
three  small  clumps. 
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Ukiah  bloomed  on  October  3?  from  the  same  rhizome  that  had 
produced  an  abortive  bloom  in  August.  It  had  a  short  stalk  with 
only  two  blossoms.  It  shows  some  tendency  to  rot  in  my  heavy 
adobe  soil,  but  multiplies  freely  and  blooms  rather  consistently  in 
the  fall. 

Golden  Cataract  opened  on  October  9.  It  had  three  stalks,  with 
two,  two,  and  four  blossoms.  The  last  blossom  faded  on  November 
2.  This  was  the  first  blooming  from  two  small  rhizomes  planted  in 
August,  1941. 

Autumn  Dawn  bloomed  on  October  27.  One  little  stalk  had  15 
blossoms  and  lasted  until  December  9.  A  second  stalk,  from  a  rhi¬ 
zome  no  bigger  than  the  end  of  my  thumb,  bloomed  on  December 
31,  but  was  cut  short  by  a  freezing  spell  about  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  followed  by  a  prolonged  rain  storm.  I  had  ordered  Autumn 
Dawn  three  times  before  I  got  it.  This  is  my  first  plant,  set  out  in 
1941.  It  is  still  very  small  but  is  most  satisfactory.  The  blossoms 
are  small,  with  only  fair  substance,  but  of  attractive  color — a  pink¬ 
ish  with  an  undertone  of  lilac  and  yellow,  with  orange  beard  and 
gold-brown  markings  on  the  haft. 

China  Maid  opened  on  Nevember  12.  It  had  three  rhizomes  and 
gave  four  stalks,  with  three,  four,  seven,  seven  blossoms.  They  were 
large  and  well  formed  and  reached  a  good  height.  I  have  only  the 
one  clump,  from  a  small  rhizome  set  out  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Its 
first  bloom  was  in  the  spring  of  1942,  and  this  abundant  fall  bloom 
lasted  from  November  12  to  January  4. 

Lord  Lambourne  opened  on  January  3.  The  buds  were  well  ad¬ 
vanced  when  I  planted  this  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  didn’t 
develop  as  well  as  if  the  plant  had  remained  where  it  was. 

Sangreal  opened  on  January  13. 

Don  Quixote  opened  on  January  15.  This  had  a  good  stalk  and 
several  buds,  but  it  and  the  two  above  were  wrecked  by  the  before- 
mentioned  rainstorm. 

Indian  Chief  is  in  bud  as  of  February  1,  but  will  not  be  open  for 
ten  days  or  more.  It  blooms  frequently  in  the  fall. 

Alta  California  and  Happy  Days  bloomed  in  the  late  summer 
or  fall  of  1940  and  1941,  but  had  only  the  one  blooming  in  1942, 
and  its  bloom  was  scanty  then. 
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COMMENTS  FROM  ENGLAND 
N.  Leslie  Cave 

■  I  so  seldom  see  any  notes  in  your  admirable  Bulletin  (which 
T  read  and  re-read)  from  English  iris  lovers  that  I  hope  the  follow¬ 
ing  mav  be  of  some  interest  to  your  members. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  live  within  cycling  distance  of  the 
R.  H.  S.  gardens  at  Wisley,  and  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  iris 
trial  ground  every  year.  The  soil  there  is  light  and  warm  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  drained.  The  iris  garden  is  set  on  a  slope,  well 
protected  on  all  sides  by  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  so  even 
“miffy”  iris  are  given  every  chance.  I  made  the  following  notes  on 
iris  seen  there  during  1941  and  1942: 

Mabel  Chadburn  and  Joan  Lay  are  easily  our  two  best  yellows, 
and  both  were  raised  bv  Mr.  Chadburn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  finer.  Both  are  tall,  have  large  but  not  huge  flowers,  and  are 
exceptionally  clean  in  color.  Joan  Lay  is  a  shade  deeper  in  tone. 
The  only  “but”  about  them  is  that  Purissima  (1  believe)  figures  in 
their  parentage,  and  this  may  possibly  affect  their  hardiness.  How¬ 
ever,  they  appear  to  be  good  growers  and  free  in  flower.  Personally, 
I  slightly  prefer  Joan  Lay,  but  Mabel  Chadburn  was  awarded 
the  Dykes  Medal,  so  better  judges  than  I  apparently  think  dif¬ 
ferently.  No  fault  can  be  found  in  form  and  substance — in  fact, 
they  are  a  notable  pair.  What  is  so  taking  about  them  is  that  their 
shade  of  yellow  has  no  suspicion  of  that  greenish  or  olive  cast  which 
spoils  so  many  others  of  this  color  class.  I  have  seen  no  “flecks.” 

Gibraltar.  (Pilkington)  is  a  very  large  creamy  yellow  with  a 
brilliant  orange  beard  and  bold  foliage.  It  looks  good. 

Maid  of  Kent  (G.  P.  Baker)  is  the  biggest  plicata  I  have  seen, 
even  larger  than  Los  Angeles,  but  more  of  a  true  plicata,  i.e.,  it 
has  a  definite  frilling  of  blue.  This,  on  first  sight,  appeared  out¬ 
standing. 

Henry  Hawkey  (Whitelegg)  is  a  tall  amber  yellow  with  a  white 
blaze  on  the  falls.  I  am  going  to  see  it  again. 

Fanfare  (Barr)  is  a  medium  tall  mid-blue.  This  is  notable  for 
its  garden  effect  in  a  clump.  The  individual  flower,  while  of  good 
size,  is  not  perhaps  particularly  outstanding — indeed,  the  falls  are 
the  slightest  bit  pinched — but  the  distant  effect  is  striking.  A  mass 
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of  bright  blue  with  a  blackish  sheen  is  the  best  I  can  do  in  the 
way  of  description.  It  calls  from  afar. 

Shot  Silk  (Murrell)  is  a  small  flower  of  medium  height,  stand¬ 
ards  pink,  falls  overlaid  grey.  This  is  most  floriferous  and  effec¬ 
tive.  We  haven’t  many  native  blends,  so  perhaps  I  have  put  this 
up  too  high.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  well  worth  its  place.  You  may 
very  likelv  have  several  similar  in  shade. 

White  City  (Murrell)  is  a  large  “white,”  which  this  year  was 
palest  blue.  I  must  see  it  again.  It  has  been  reported  on  very 
favorably  by  those  who  should  know. 

Derek  Meyer  (Meyer)  is  a  short,  very  dark  red-purple,  excellent 
for  color,  but  apparently  not  too  vigorous  a  grower. 

Blue  Sentinel  (Pesel)  is  a  very  tall  light  blue,  slightly  paler 
than  Aline.  The  color  is  delightful,  and  it  grows  well,  but,  like 
Alice  Harding,  its  stems  need  staking — a  rather  serious  fault. 

Of  the  American  varieties,  Donahue’s  Blue  June  showed  that  it 
thoroughly  deserved  its  award ;  a  clump  looked  really  blue  and  was 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  garden.  Shining  Waters,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  appear  to  be  happy.  Three  clumps  had  only  one 
flower  stalk  among  them.  The  Californians  are,  generally  speaking, 
disappointing  over  here,  unless  they  can  be  given  special  treatment. 
Admittedly,  they  do  well  in  favored  spots  and  warm  gardens  like 
Miss  Pesel ’s,  but  for  the  ordinary  gardener,  they  are  hardly  worth 
their  space.  In  the  new  bed  I  saw  single  stalks  of  Dubrovnik,  a 
delightful  medley  of  colors ;  Indian  Hills,  very  rich  ;  and  Mag- 
netawan,  poorish  form  and  stalk;  but  these  were  only  year-old 
plants  and  they  must  be  seen  again.  California  Gold  was  flower¬ 
ing  well,  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire  its  color.  Put  it  beside  Joan 
Lay  and  it  looks  really  dirty.  Gloriole  did  exceptionally  well  this 
year  and  was  a  picture. 

In  my  own  garden,  which  lies  in  a  shallow  depression,  i.e.,  a  frost- 
trap,  conditions  test  iris  pretty  severely.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  I 
imported  some  of  your  “standard”  iris.  Some  have  been  good, 
others  not  so  good.  The  following  have  yet  to  show  bloom :  Buech- 
ley’s  Giant,  Motif,  Ningal,  Theodolinda,  El  Capitan  (now  moved 
to  a  warm  wall),  Nebraska,  and  Pacific.  The  following  have  flow¬ 
ered  only  once:  Blackamoor,  Blue  Velvet,  Baldwin,  Sacramento, 
and  Blue  and  Gold.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  none  of 
these  has  been  worth  its  keep.  Some  have  now  been  thrown  out, 
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and  others  will  follow  unless  they  perform  better  in  1943.  Good 
“do-ers”  were:  Valor,  Blue  Monarch,  Klamath,  Coronation, 
Sachem,  King  Midas,  Elizabeth  Egelberg,  Bonnie  Blue,  Indian 
Chief,  Dauntless  (two  beauties),  Sir  Lancelot,  Crystal  Beauty, 
Euphony,  Golden  Light,  and  Winneshiek. 

Speaking  of  non-flowerers  reminds  me  of  the  adventures  of  a 
plant  of  Omaha  which  I  bought  many  years  ago.  It  flowered  only 
once  in  four  years  with  me,  so  I  gave  it  to  a  friend  who  had  seen  a 
flower  spike  and  whom  I  had  warned  about  its  habits.  He  waited 
for  a  further  three  years — not  a  sign  of  a  bloom — so  he  dug  it  up 
and  handed  it  over  the  garden  wall  to  his  neighbor  and  forgot  all 
about  it  until  two  years  later  when  he  saw  a  patch  of  bright  brick- 
red  which  intrigued  him  greatly.  On  asking  his  neighbor  what  it 
was,  he  was  told  that  it  was  Omaha,  and  he  promptly  begged  a  bit 
back.  This  has  not  flowered  since ! 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  suggestion  on  your  method  of  rating. 
Have  you  given  sufficient  points  for  floriferousness  ?  What  is  the 
use  in  the  garden  of  an  iris  which  flowers  only  now  and  then  or 
hardly  at  all  ?  Surely,  we  need,  above  all,  plants  which  flower  regu¬ 
larly  year  in  and  year  out  and  flower  in  profusion — not  a  niggardly 
stem  here  and  there.  I  suggest,  therefore,  with  all  diffidence  that 
the  points  now  given  to  foliage  might  be  allotted  to  floriferousness. 
Iris  leafage  is  usually  much  of  a  muchness  and  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
taken  for  granted,  but  flowers,  flowers,  and  more  flowers  are  what 
the  plain  gardener  wants. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Pilkington  has  been  called  a  hard  judge,  but 
isn ’t  that  just  what  we  want  ?  Criticisms  of  newer  iris  should,  1 
suggest,  be  less  laudatory  and  more  matters  of  fact.  All  iris  have 
faults,  and  these  faults  might,  I  think,  be  mentioned  more  frequent¬ 
ly  by  judges  in  your  varietal  notes.  Mrs.  Anson  Peckham  does  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  her  opinions  on  paper¬ 
like  substance,  etc.  Could  we  not  have  just  a  little  more  candor 
from  the  judges?  Some  of  them  appear  to  turn  the  blind  eye  to 
flowers  whose  form  and  substance  are  not  as  they  should  be.  Form 
is  important.  An  iris  lacking  in  form  may  be  useful  for  breeding- 
purposes  if  it  is  a  new  color  break,  but  poorly  shaped  flowers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word.  As  an  example  of  high-flown, 
exaggerated  praise,  the  comments  of  an  Australian  Park  official  on 
Australian-raised  iris  which  appeared  in  your  April  1942  number 
surely  take  the  prize.  They  were  unintentionally  the  funniest 


things  I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  According  to  his  notes,  the  per¬ 
fect  yellow  and  the  perfect  white  iris  had  arrived,  and  all  other  iris 
raisers  might  just  as  well  cease  work  on  these  colors.  Of  course, 
this  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  but  I  quote  it  to  show  how  far  one  can 
go  in  over-praising  new  iris.  I  have  three  American  iris  catalogues 
in  front  of  me  now.  In  two  of  them  every  iris  is  viewed  through 
rose-colored  spectacles.  In  the  third,  Mr.  Schreiner  says  what’s 
what  very  tactfully,  and  anyone  who  can  read  between  the  lines  can 
learn  where  some  of  the  much-trumpeted  iris  are  lacking. 

We  are  not,  unfortunately,  as  iris-conscious  a  nation  as  you. 
Comparatively  few  people  go  to  Wislev  at  iris-time,  and  there  are 
not  a  great  number  of  iris  breeders,  either  amateur  or  professional. 
The  price  of  your  newer  iris  prevents  any  but  the  really  well-to-do 
growers  indulging  in  them.  Even  when  these  iris  have  come  down 
to  a  reasonable  level  in  your  lists,  they  are  still  prohibitive  here; 
for  example,  I  imported  Cantabile  at  25c  when  it  was  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $3.00  over  here.  I  started  crossing  iris  about  twelve  years 
ago,  but  had  to  give  up  my  garden,  so  I  never  saw  my  first-borns. 
I  resumed  when  my  wife  and  I  moved  out  here  from  London,  and 
our  first  crosses  flowered  this  past  June  (1942).  Considering  that 
the  crosses  were  made  in  a  very  haphazard  way,  we  have  been  lucky. 
One  tall  buff  (a  very  clean  color),  I  could  find  very  little  fault  with, 
but  I  must  wait.  It  has  a  most  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  one 
rhizome  lying  directly  over  another.  If  it  persists  in  doing  this,  in 
three  years  the  topmost  rhizome  will  be  on  stilts.  I’m  hoping  that 
it  may  grow  out  of  this,  but  1  have  my  doubts.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Bruno  and  Alta  California,  and  if  it  only  grows  normally  next 
year,  it  may  be  worth  keeping.  It  is  of  a  color  unobtainable  over 
here,  but  I  am  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
see  the  latest  sorts  which  your  raisers  have  produced,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  which  make  my  mouth  water. 

I  see  very  few  references  to  Russell  lupins  in  your  Bulletin.  Is 
it  that  your  winters  are  too  trying  for  them,  or  is  it  merely  a  case 
of  their  not  being  well  known?  We  plan  our  borders  to  be  at  their 
best  in  May,  June,  and  July,  with  iris  to  the  front  and  masses  of 
Russell  lupins,  nearly  all  grown  from  seed,  toward  the  back. 
Clumps  of  oriental  poppies,  pyrethrums,  and  Little  Jock  and  High¬ 
land  pinks  complete  the  picture.  I  assure  you  that  they  make  a  gay 
show.  The  contrast  in  form  of  the  lupins  and  poppies  sets  off  the 
iris  very  well.  Our  iris  seedlings  are  shown  in  odd  places  along  the 
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front  edges  of  the  borders,  along  the  edges  of  the  rose  beds,  and  in 
small  lawn  beds  which  contain  Irish  yews.  When  they  are  big 
enough,  they  go  into  the  borders,  but  this  year  they  will  have  to 
have  a  larger  space,  so  they  are  going  into  a  rose  bed  which  at  the 
moment  is  full  of  sprouting  broccoli !  The  broccoli  grew  so  well 
that  the  few  roses  in  the  bed  (the  last  three  hard  winters  had  killed 
off  a  number)  have  now,  I  am  afraid,  passed  away.  Never  have  I 
seen  brussel  sprouts,  savoys,  and  cauliflower  grow  more  heartily 
than  those  I  misguidedly  transplanted  into  the  rose  garden.  My 
friends  call  it  the  giant’s  kitchen-garden.  Anyhow,  the  misfortune 
of  the  roses  is  a  bit  of  luck  for  the  iris  seedlings,  which  will  have 
plenty  of  room  to  show  what  they  can  do.  When  the  iris  and  lupins 
have  gone  over,  our  delphiniums  carry  on,  and,  luckily  for  us,  they 
do  very  well  in  our  soil.  We  have  raised  quite  a  respectable  strain 
from  seed,  and  are  now  trying  to  get  a  really  robust  tall  white. 

Beside  the  bearded  iris  we  grow  English  iris,  reticulata,  chryso- 
graphes  and  its  hybrids,  monspur,  sibirica,  and  others,  and  are  rais¬ 
ing  English  iris,  chrysographes,  and  sibirica  from  seed. 

When  the  war  is  over,  I  hope  to  import  more  of  your  iris,  and  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  some  of  your  growers  could  advise  me 
as  to  which  are  the  best  sorts  as  parents.  One  essential  is  that  they 
must  be  able  to  stand  our  damp  winters.  1  should  be  very  grateful 
for  a  few  names,  particularly  of  blends. 

In  closing,  may  I  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard  to  which 
your  Bulletin  keeps?  I  am  continually  borrowing  it  from  the 
R.  H.  S.  Bindley  Library.  I  only  wish  I  could  join  in  one  of  those 
iris  treks  about  which  I  have  read  so  much.  They  must  be  most 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  Cave’s  address  is  Summerlea,  Sugden  Road,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
England. — Ed. 
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OTHER  INTERESTS  IN  IRIS  GARDENS 


i  - 


Stephen  F.  Hamblin 

The  Lexington ,  Mass.,  Botanic  Garden 

■  As  a  color  display,  a  garden  of  tall  bearded  iris  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  gardens.  The  whole  rainbow  is  available,  with 
tints,  shades,  and  chromas  that  defy  any  color  chart.  Some  very 
beautiful  iris  gardens  may  now  be  seen,  and  much  time  and  thought 
have  been  expended  in  making  them.  But  to  the  critical  visitor 
there  are  certain  defects  in  the  picture. 

The  flowers  come  all  at  once  (for  four  to  five  weeks  at  best,  in 
May  and  June).  Bringing  in  other  iris  groups  adds  difficulties  of 
culture.  So  the  garden  of  tall  bearded  iris,  for  11  months  of  the 
year,  is  a  joy  of  anticipation  only.  The  gay  colors  have  no  back¬ 
ground,  except  one  another,  so  the  mind  of  the  visitor  becomes 
weary  in  a  short  time  from  trying  to  see  one  color  sort  at  a  time. 
And  usually  the  iris  garden  is  extended  yearly  by  adding  new  plants 
in  the  order  received,  regardless  of  colors.  It  is  truly  a  “riot"  of 
color,  rather  than  an  orderly  gathering. 

The  clumps  of  varieties  must  be  farther  apart.  This  means  beds 
wider  than  three  feet,  with  some  plant  or  plants  (not  iris)  down  the 
middle  of  each  bed  to  give  every  iris  group  a  little  separation  and 
foliage  between  it  and  its  neighbor  across  the  bed.  Make  the  beds 
at  least  five  feet  wide,  raised  by  sinking  the  walks  slightly.  For  the 
central  row  of  “other  plants,”  set  five  feet  apart,  I  have  decided 
on  the  old  roses — moss,  cabbage,  French,  etc. — and  some  of  the  less 
tall  hybrid  perpetuals.  These  will  have  good  foliage  when  the 
iris  are  in  bloom  and  will  show  flowers  just  as  the  iris  are  finishing. 
Each  rose  should  make  a  rounded  bush  of  some  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  with  a  height  of  five  feet.  In  Northern  states,  the  hybrid  teas 
will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  as  they  require  more  special  care,  and 
much  winter  covering  will  be  fatal  to  the  iris.  Between  the  roses, 
in  the  central  line  of  the  bed,  alternate  with  clumps  of  the  taller, 
later  kinds  of  hemerocallis,  those  of  July  and  August  bloom.  These 
will  give  color  when  the  iris  and  roses  are  at  rest. 

Now  the  iris  plants.  Alternating  the  central  row  of  roses-hemero- 
callis,  put  clumps  of  tall  bearded  iris  between  the  central  line  and 
the  walk.  This  puts  them  about  one  foot  from  the  walk  and  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart.  This  spacing  allows  planting  of  at  least 


three  pieces  each  of  a  sort,  and  in  time  each  kind  will  make  a  goodly 
oval  clump.  The  color  sequence  is  important.  Instead  of  putting 
a  maroon  sort  beside  a  pink,  or  purple  beside  pale  blue  some  beds 
should  be  set  aside  for  certain  colors,  making  use  of  the  major 
color  classification  of  iris — white,  blue,  red,  yellow — keeping  the 
blended  ones  quite  by  themselves.  Then  the  details  of  the  color 
system  may  be  further  employed,  to  put  all  standard  yellows  in 
one  series,  as  I  shall  try  to  do,  or  at  last  no  blue  in  the  yellows, 
unless  they  are  blue-yellow  bicolors.  Or  you  may  arrange  bv  con- 
trasts,  of  rose  red  and  pale  yellow,  dark  reds  near  white,  as  you 
wish.  There  must  be  some  evident  plan  as  to  the  color  staging,  and 
my  preference  is  to  put  nearest  together  the  sorts  of  the  same 
color  group.  Then  light,  medium,  and  dark  tones  should  give 
sufficient  variety,  with  bicolor,  bitone,  and  feathered  in  endless 
modulations. 

Of  course,  a  color  plan  as  complicated  as  this  must  be  worked 
out  on  paper  in  advance,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  the 
beds  all  filled  as  planned.  Temporary  flowers  may  be  from  gladiolus 
and/or  mignon  and  pompon  dahlias.  And  the  beds  once  filled  per 
plan,  either  certain  ones  must  be  extended,  or  older  sorts  may  be 
taken  out  to  be  replaced  by  newer  sorts. 

As  cover  for  the  edge  of  these  beds,  unless  there  is  a  definite 
edging,  I  suggest  thyme  in  its  many  sorts,  allowed  to  grow  freely. 
The  central  row  of  roses  and  hemeroeallis  may  have  a  light  mulch 
of  peatmoss  or  other  cover  (such  as  pine  needles)  and  in  a  few 
years  the  weeds  will  be  well  crowded  out  by  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Eventually,  the  iris  and  hemeroeallis  may  require  division, 
but  the  spacing  is  generous,  to  allow  at  least  five  years  of  heavy 
bloom  before  resetting  is  needed.  By  the  time  the  last  spaces  of  the 
beds  have  been  filled  according  to  plan,  the  first  plantings  may 
require  divisions  and  soil  renewal  ;  thus  the  whole  garden  will  not 
have  to  be  made  over  all  at  once. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  YELLOW  PLICATAS 

Robert  Schreiner 

■  In  addition  to  my  interest  in  the  tall  bearded  garden  iris,  one 
of  my  sideline  diversions  is  growing  various  species  of  iris  collected 
from  the  wild.  Perhaps  inevitably  I  fell  victim  to  what  Sir  Arthur 
Hort  described  as  the  worst  form  of  iridis — attempting  to  grow  dif¬ 
ferent  variations  of  oncocyclus  iris. 

During  these  interesting  experiences  I  flowered  blooms  of  delight¬ 
ful  Eubankiana.  It  looked  like  a  wildling,  unsullied  and  unique. 
The  ground-color  of  the  round  flowers  was  an  even  shade  of  fawn 
yellow  with  dainty  dottings  and  etchings  of  chestnut  brown.  Quite 
appropriately,  a  little  girl  noticing  its  unusualness  said,  “Daddy, 
look  at  this  iris  that’s  colored  like  a  chipmunk.”  And  the  analogy 
was  very  good  indeed.  I  think  this  species  forecasted  the  intriguing 
3rellow  plicatas  that  grace  the  iris  garden  today.  Did  any  of  us 
ever  think  that  the  color  pattern  of  one  section  of  our  garden  iris 
would  be  forecast  by  a  wildling  species? 

The  color  range  of  the  iris  family  has  been  enlarged  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  yellow  plicatas,  particularly  in  the  last  decade, 
to  broaden  further  the  ever-widening  range  and  patterns  breeders 
are  achieving.  But  this  achievement  was  a  long  time  in  being 
brought  to  fruition  by  the  iris  hybridizers.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  an  interesting  note  about  an  iris  that  ex¬ 
cited  the  late  Arthur  Bliss  was  published  in  one  of  the  Bulletins. 
It  was  one  that  had  the  suggestion  of  a  cream  ground-marked  pli- 
cata.  Miss  Grace  Sturtevant,  of  Massachusetts,  our  illustrious  hy- 
bridist,  also  tells  of  a  seedling  of  similar  color  pattern.  It  somewhat 
resembled  her  variety  Prestige.  Miss  Sturtevant  and  Mr.  Bliss  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  plicatas  having  a  ground  color  of  yellow  in 
place  of  the  conventional  white.  However,  neither  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  the  quest.  About  the  same  time  Mons.  F.  Denis 
in  France  raised  some  seedlings  showing  this  same  tendency.  Such 
varieties  of  these  as  Mme.  Chobaut  and  Mme.  Bazes  reached  com¬ 
merce.  The  material  was  discovered  coincidently  in  England, 
France,  and  America  between  1918  and  1920. 

Strangely  enough,  after  these  early  prophetic  indicators,  nothing 
further  seemed  to  be  achieved  in  development  of  this  new  color 
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break.  The  plieata  section  as  a  whole  received  a  tremendous  impetus 
by  the  epochal  development  in  California,  by  the  late  William  Mohr 
working  collaboration  with  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  of  the  varieties  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  These  iris  set  a  new  standard  in 
plicatas.  In  their  time  they  stood  out  as  giants  in  the  iris  world ; 
indeed,  Los  Angeles  still  does.  They  stimulated  interest  in  this 
color  class,  and  further  hybridization  and  dissemination  began. 

Working  concurrently  in  the  prairie  Midwest,  Hans  and  Jacob 
Sass  were  developing  their  strain  of  iris.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Sasses  were  doing  extensive  work  and  achieved  a 
varied  group  of  plicatas  with  varied  markings,  such  as  pinkish 
Midwest,  buff-tan  King  Karl  and  Jubilee,  and  very  dark  Nehaw- 
ka.  About  this  time,  several  yellowish  plicata-like  seedlings  arrived 
on  the  stage,  and  when  the  Sasses  saw  these,  I  believe  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  possibilities  ahead.  About  the  first  of  these  breaks 
was  Chestnut,  whose  seedlings  were  as  diverse  and  unusual  as 
anything  yet  seen  in  the  iris  kingdom.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Sasses  for  liberally  infusing  blood  of  I.  variegata  derivatives  that 
give  such  rich  color  and  hardiness. 

About  1930  a  seedling  appeared,  a  cross  having  that  potent  gem 
of  color,  King  Tut,  as  one  parent.  It  was  a  numbered  yellowish 
plieata  seedling  which  I  saw  at  the  Sasses  in  1931.  It  did  have  a 
fault,  however :  the  bottom  of  each  fall  was  pinched  together  as  if  it 
were  not  completely  unfurled  at  its  extremity.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  this  peculiar  curl  of  the  petal  was  directly  inherited. 
We  raised  seedlings  of  this  iris  and  a  very  high  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
sultants  had  this  same  habit.  But  the  significant  thing  was  that  in 
the  blood  line  of  King  Tut,  the  potentials  of  yellow  ground  plicatas 
were  possible.  Notice  how  interestingly  the  Sasses  blended  and  ex¬ 
tracted  this  character  by  inter-crossing  of  Ktng  Tut,  its  descen¬ 
dants,  and  collateral  derivatives. 

About  this  same  time,  Mr.  R.  B.  Long  in  England  was  carrying 
on  a  series  of  crosses  aiming  at  the  development  of  this  very  same 
color  class.  In  one  of  the  earlier  year  books  of  the  Iris  Society  of 
England,  he  described  his  first  results.  It  was  a  sad  twist  of  fate 
that  circumstances  forced  Mr.  Long  to  make  several  moves  about 
the  country  and  his  iris  work  suffered  on  this  account.  Had  his 
garden  been  more  stationary,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  interesting  iris  in  this  group. 
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Iii  1936  Siegfried  (Alluwee  X  yellowish  plieata  seedling)  ap¬ 
peared,  the  first  large  yellow  plieata.  One  of  the  latest  iris  to  bloom, 
Siegfried’s  flowers  have  a  fluting  and  ruffling  that  some  of  our 
other  iris  could  use  to  advantage.  The  Havana  brown  marking  on 
a  creamy  white  ground  were  as  different  a  color  pattern  in  iris  as 
could  be  imagined.  Closely  following  this  trail-breaker  came  round¬ 
ed,  medium-sized  Orloff  (El  Tovar  X  Amenti),  marked,  etched 
and  flecked  with  cinnamon  tones.  Orloff  is  a  prolific  plant.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  single  rhizome  planted  one  season  to  bear  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bloom  stalks  the  following  spring. 

Achievements  continued  with  the  arrival  in  1938  of  Tiffany 
(King  Tut  X  Morning  Splendor)  F2,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this 
color  series.  Unusual  and  altogether  charming,  this  medium-tall 
plant  had  good-sized  blooms  with  airy  fluting,  marked  rose-lavender 
on  a  deeper  yellow  background.  At  its  origin  the  yellow  ground 
plieata  section  enjoyed  a  color  differentiation  that  was  perhaps  more 
visionary  than  actual.  Siegfried’s  falls  were  closer  to  white  than 
yellow,  although  the  standards  were  more  yellow,  and  being  the  up¬ 
right  section  of  the  flower,  they  carried  in  garden  effect  as  yellow 
rather  than  white.  Hence,  they  were  called  “ yellow  plicatas.  ”  This 
was  the  first  important  deflection  in  color  ground  schemes. 

Perhaps  the  iris  fanciers  have  noticed  promise  of  new  possibilities 
forecast  by  a  new  method  of  coloring  as  exemplified  in  Florentine 
or  the  newer  Gypsy  Baron.  These  iris  do  not  embrace  the  yellow 
ground  color,  but  rather  signify  the  combination  of  lavendar  and 
white  in  a  method  entirely  unlike  the  color  pattern  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

A  year  later,  1939,  a  vast  stride  was  made  in  the  creation  of  two 
yellow  ground  plicatas  that  please  the  most  fastidious,  Balmung 
and  Ruth  Pollock  ((No.  40  X  Rameses)  X  Amenti)  X  Tiffany. 
Their  ground  color  is  a  rich  shade  of  deep  yellow.  Balmung  is  an 
imposing  iris,  handsomely  broad-petaled  and  full,  and  the  marking 
is  confined  to  a  definite,  relatively  narrow  margin  along  the  edges 
of  both  standard  and  fall.  I  consider  it  and  colorful  Ruth  Pol¬ 
lock  the  finest  iris  in  their  class.  Ruth  Pollock  has  a  less  bold 
character  than  its  partner.  It  is  preferred  by  many  because  of  its 
grace  and  charm,  richly  polka-dotted  and  etched  rose  on  luxurious 
velvet  yellow  background.  There  are  two  new  varieties  just  released 
that  may  well  cause  these  fine  iris  to  look  to  their  laurels.  They  are 
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Coritica  ((No.  40  X  Kameses)  X  Amenti)  X  Tiffany)  which,  if 
it  measures  up  to  its  blooming  here  this  past  year,  may  prove  to  be 
the  finest.  The  markings  are  neat  and  very  prim,  a  shade  of  brown¬ 
ish  or  cinnamon  pink.  It  seems  to  possess  an  unsullied  charm  of  its 
own.  Perhaps  the  other  companion,  Rose  Top  (  (Rameses  X  El 
Tovar)  X  Tiffany),  will  cause  a  real  flurry  as  it  becomes  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  found  it  a  very  broad,  well-substanced  plicata  with  deep 
rose  markings  on  a  lighter  soft  cream  background. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  Louisville,  has  just  originated  Adventure  ((Gud- 
run  X  Mary  Geddes)  X  Naranja)  in  this  class.  I  have  not  blos¬ 
somed  it  as  yet.  In  California  I  understand  that  Mr.  Salbach  has  an 
interesting  new  plicata  to  be  named  this  year.  Likewise,  Sydney 
Mitchell  has  several  selections  he  has  been  evolving.  While  I  am 
not  personally  familiar  with  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Washington’s  work 
in  this  class,  he  introduced  two  plicatas  of  this  general  color  class, 
China  Clipper  and  Pied  Piper.  Both  very  likely  are  derivatives  in 
some  degree  of  Mary  Geddes,  which  seems  to  carry  this  yellow  pli- 
cating  factor  in  its  make-up.  Mr.  Hans  Sass  succeeded  in  combining 
his  strain  and  Mr.  Washington’s  in  the  variety  Royal  Coach,  which 
was  the  cross  of  (Mary  Geddes  X  Miss  Arvilla).  Miss  Arvilla 
is  a  King  Tut  seedling. 


So  passes  the  gorgeous  procession,  each  in  a  new  hue  or  some  new, 
startling  composition.  The  Sass  brothers  have  given  to  the  iris 
fanciers  a  varied  collection.  In  fact,  they  enjoyed  such  a  lead  in 
development  of  this  class  that  few  other  breeders  have  even  ap¬ 
proached  them.  This  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  iris  development. 
At  the  present  time,  no  doubt,  various  hybridists  are  either  laying 
the  cornerstones  or  are  building  further  on  the  structural  material 
they  have.  Will  it  be  a  race  of  reverse  bicolors  with  darker  stand- 
ards  than  falls?  Such  is  a  possibility,  and  it  does  not  take  too  much 
imaginative  thinking  to  visualize  other  possibilities.  Such  is  the 
charm  of  the  iris  with  its  ever-changing  color  patterns  and  flower 
form. 
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MORE  VARIETY  COMMENTS,  1942 

Geddes  Douglas 

Acropole 

Deep  lavender  plicata.  The  nice,  clear,  contrasting  white  spot  on  the 
falls  gives  this  iris  garden  value  lacking  in  so  many  plicatas. 

Anne-Marie  Berth ier 
A  very  inferior  white. 

Athala 

Medium  lavender  plicata.  Color  clear  and  contrast  noticeable.  Branch¬ 
ing  is  excellent.  Very  good. 

Aubanel 

A  lovely  light  pink-lavender  blend.  In  a  clump,  it  loses  color  value 
due  to  its  tendency  to  send  its  bloomstalks  up  on  the  outside  of  the  clump 
and  in  a  wide  arc  rather  than  straight  up. 

Cadetou 

Still  another  large,  heavy,  dull  variegata  blend.  Fine  stalk  and  good 
branching,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  uninteresting  garden 
subj  eet. 

Constellation 

A  low,  bright  variegata  of  poor  form.  The  standards  open  badly  and 
the  flowers  bunch  on  a  short  stem. 

Copper  Rose 

A  deep  rose  pink  and  soft  coppery  blend,  this  iris  is  tops  in  every  respect. 
A  flower  of  great  refinement  and  charm. 

Coral  Mist 

Slightly  deeper  and  more  flaring  than  L.  Merton  Gage,  this  iris  must 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  so-called  pinks.  A  good  grower, 
it  has  excellent  substance  and  a  well-branched  stalk. 

Daybreak 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  lovely  flower  than  this  medium  pink 
blend  from  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  Some  shades  of  pink  are  apt  to  be  insipid, 
but  this  flower  has  enough  life  and  depth  of  color  to  give  it  definite  garden 
value.  Very  good  in  substance,  form,  and  branching. 

Florentine 

A  peppered  blue  plicata  which  is  lovely  when  viewed  as  a  specimen 
stalk.  Loses  garden  value  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 

L.  Merton  Gage  (Lapham  No.  L-8) 

In  spite  of  the  delicate  pink  color,  this  iris  does  not  fade  in  Nashville’s 
90  degree  heat.  The  branching  and  substance  are  good,  and  the  form  is 
pleasing.  For  three  seasons,  under  trying  weather  conditions,  it  has  per¬ 
formed  excellently. 
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Louvois 

Outstanding  deep  red-brown  bicolor;  the  falls  are  nicely  edged  with  the 
lighter  shade.  Low. 

Majenica 

Pink,  salmon,  and  a  touch  of  lavender.  A  wide-petaled  flower  of  good 
substance  and  fair  branching,  this  iris  is  an  excellent  addition  to  a  growing 
list  of  pink  blends. 

Massenet 

Another  dull  variegata.  Edging  is  wide  and  the  flower  is  very  heavy. 
Attractive  neither  as  a  specimen  nor  as  a  clump. 

Melitza 

White  flushed  tangerine.  The  conspicuous  beard  is  tangerine  red.  An 
unusual  iris  that  is  very  attractive.  Increases  more  rapidly  than  any  iris 
I  have  ever  seen  and  never  fails  to  produce  good  bloom. 

Nicole  Lassailly 

The  standards  are  nice,  but  the  effect  is  ruined  by  unattractive  striped 
falls.  The  flowers  are  badly  bunched. 

Persepolis 

A  heavy  flower,  but  dull. 

Pink  Ruffles 

For  those  who  wish  a  bright  spot  of  lovely  lavender-pink  for  the  front 
of  the  perennial  border,  this  iris  is  made  to  order.  Its  greatest  virtue, 
however,  is  that  it  will  produce  masses  of  delightful  ruffled  pink  flowers 
every  year  without  any  coddling. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Mitchell 

A  red-purple  of  good,  clear  color.  The  flowers  bunch  and  the  falls  tuck. 
Rabahere 

A  dull  variegata  with  striped  rose-purple  falls.  No  excuse  for  this  one. 
Rondeau 

A  large,  dull  variegata  blend  with  a  wide  edging  on  the  falls.  No  gar¬ 
den  value. 

Saltarelle 

A  very  large  lavender  purple.  The  flowers  are  bunched  on  a  high- 
branched  stalk,  but  the  color  is  good. 

Sir  Mark  Collett 
Too  many  stripes  for  me.  Dirty. 

Stardom 

A  blend  of  pink,  salmon,  and  apricot,  this  iris  has  good  garden  value. 
It  is  a  good  grower  that  increases  rapidly. 
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OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 


Letter  to  Mr.  John  Dolman ,  Jr. 

■  Your  article  in  the  recent  Bulletin  interested  me,  but  I  did 
wonder  if  it  might  not  be  worthwhile  adding  another  quality  in  the 
comparison  of  iris.  Many  really  good  varieties  have  been  produced, 
but  the  future  depends  on  the  abilities  of  those  varieties  to  pass 
on  to  their  dependents  the  qualities  they  possess.  Might  not  the 
progeny  be  considered?  I  know  it  is  a  problem  to  sav  just  which 
are  likely  to  affect  the  future,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  breeding 
if  a  good  average  results  from  seed. 

Having  handled  a  line  of  annuals — or  rather  perennials  treated 
as  annuals — over  a  number  of  generations,  I  am  keen  to  give  the 
same  care  to  iris  and  hope  to  gain  as  true  breeding  lines  among 
them  as  I  have  with  the  poppies.  They,  I  know,  will  be  easier.  My 
own  figures  of  dominance  with  the  Papavers  covering  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  back  crossing  to  the  recessive  was  20,000 — 2.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  less  responsive,  but  now  I  have  them  so  under 
control  that  I  can  cross  two  of  any  color  and  in  most  cases  gain 
60  to  80  per  cent  true.  In  the  early  stages,  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  either  parent  in  the  progeny. 

You  may  be  interested  in  theories  of  breeding,  and  I  look  to 
others  who  know  more  than  I  do,  but  the  same  dominants  that  were 
so  pronounced,  now — at  about  the  fourteenth  generation — will  give 
30  per  cent  of  the  recessives  if  two  are  crosses.  It  does  not  seem  far 
to  me  to  the  reversal  of  dominance,  and  I  am  keen  to  see  just  what 
will  happen  then. 

Iris  are  a  new  interest,  but  I  have  many  good  friends,  both  here 
and  over  on  your  side,  and  they  have  provided  me  with  a  collection 
that  is  really  good.  Yesterday  I  had  a  first  happy  surprise  with 
Edmonson  V.C.  from  Ay  left.  I  would  describe  it  as  between  cham¬ 
pagne  and  palest  coffee,  with  a  warm  olive  overcast  on  the  falls; 
a  smooth,  sleek  bloom  of  good  dimensions,  possibly  a  little  long  in 
the  falls  but,  in  all,  a  real  sensation.  Someone  else  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  the  same  colors,  and  I  know  of  the  thousands  of 
seedlings  you  have  to  choose  from,  but  I  think  this  is  good.  Aylett 
is  inclined  to  be  optimistic  because  he  has  conditions  that  suit  the 
iris — and  he  knows  how  to  grow  them  well,  but  I  am  keen  to  see 
more  of  his  good  things  and  have  a  bed  of  seedlings  myself  from 


seeds  lie  sent.  He  did  wonder  it  lie  could  give  the  time  to  sowing 
this  year,  and  I  had  offered  to  handle  most  of  his  seeds  for  him, 
but  in  the  end  he  rented  an  adjoining  patch  and  got  them  in. 

In  continuation  of  my  work,  I  have  several  good  lines  in  process 
of  improvement,  and  among  the  polyanthas,  freesias,  nerines, 
aquilegias,  oriental  poppies,  etc.,  are  included.  I  would  be  happy 
to  share  anything  that  interests  you  or  to  correspond  if  you  have 
the  time  to  give. 

Conditions  here  are  difficult  and  I  have  only  one  elderly  man 
to  help  me,  but  we  will  manage  to  get  a  lot  of  stuff  planted  and  I 
have  20,000  seedlings  of  the  bulbous  iris  due  to  flower  next  season, 
besides  a  good  collection  of  other  lines. 

We  are  glad  to  have  your  help  in  our  dire  need ;  without  it  we 
would  have  been  in  a  desperate  position,  and  we  appreciate  the 
men  you  send.  We  seem  to  have  a  lot  in  common. 

If  you  are  busy,  do  not  trouble  to  reply ;  if  an  interest  can  be 
served,  1  would  willingly  write  again. 

Fred  M.  Banks. 

V icto via,  A ustra lia 


From  Missouri 

■  On  page  49  of  the  April  Bulletin  we  are  assured  that  pollen 
applied  to  one  stigma  is  sufficient  and  that  in  this  way  rare  pollen 
may  be  made  to  go  further.  Well,  I,  for  one,  am  still  “from  Mis¬ 
souri.  ’ ’ 

It  is  contrary  to  the  scientist’s  bible  ever  to  close  the  mind  to  new 
evidence  of  any  kind,  so  he  would  consider  it  rash  to  say  that  any- 
thing  was  impossible,  but  before  there  can  be  full  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Benson’s  findings,  there  will  have  to  be  much  corroborative 
and  properly  controlled  experimenting  than  his  brief  statement 
indicates. 

Microscopic  studies  show  that  there  is  only  one  open  channel 
or  duct  for  the  passage  of  pollen  tubes  with  their  vital  contents 
from  stigmatic  lip  to  the  corresponding  cell  or  locule  of  the  ovary. 
There  is  no  indication  of  intercommunication  between  these  cells 
of  the  ovary,  so  that  on  the  face  of  things  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  any  pollen  tube  to  reach  a  cell  other  than  that  related  to  its 
own  style-branch  and  stigma.  Since  there  is  no  way  whereby  a 
single  pollen  grain  can  unite  with  more  than  one  egg-cell,  or  vice 


versa,  the  number  of  seeds  formed  in  a  capsule  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  pollen  grains  that  make  successful  union  with  cor¬ 
responding  egg-cells  in  the  ovary.  One  single  such  union  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  pod  to  set,  swell,  and  grow  to  maturity.  You  have 
a  pod,  but  it  is  asymmetrical,  only  one  locule  is  occupied,  and  you 
get  but  one  seed. 

When  only  one  stigma  has  been  pollinated,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Benson,  and  yet  seed  occurs  in  the  other  two  locules,  it  would  be 
a  pretty  safe  bet  that  the  bumblebees  have  assisted  in  the  pollinat¬ 
ing,  and  that  only  the  product  of  the  one  locule  represents  the 
cross  he  sought  to  make.  You  get  seeds,  of  course,  but  they  are 
the  product  of  the  haphazard  activities  of  the  bees  and  are  in  no 
respect  different  from  what  would  be  obtained  by  letting  the  bees 
do  it  all — that  is,  merely  collecting  the  chance  seed  pods  that  come 
from  time  to  time  in  any  iris  garden.  That  is  all  there  was  to  the 
earlier  producing  of  new  varieties,  but  it  is  a  bit  far-fetched  to 
dignify  such  a  horticultural  activity  with  the  name  of  breeding. 

If  Mr.  Benson  has  the  scientific  curiosity  and  the  patience  to 
do  it,  he  should  set  up  a  truly  scientific  experiment,  protecting  his 
cultures  from  any  possibility  of  contamination  or  trespass.  If  eyes 
are  good,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bag  up  the  buds  prior  to 
opening,  as  is  done  with  most  flowers  in  genetic  studies.  Naked-eye 
inspection  of  all  three  stigmas  will  detect  the  rather  coarse  pollen 
of  iris  if  the  flower  has  already  been  visited.  But  immediately  after- 
applying  the  pollen  to  the  chosen  stigma,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
whole  flower  be  so  covered  and  protected  against  the  entrance  of 
any  insect,  that  by  no  possible  means  could  pollen  reach  the  other- 
two  stigmas.  Possibly  amputation  of  the  other  stigmas  could  serve 
the  same  purpose.  Certainly  if,  after  amputation,  the  three  locules 
all  produced  seed,  Mr.  Benson  would  have  excellent  proof  of  his 
thesis.  Iloweveh,  if  only  the  pollinated  locule  gave  seed  and  the 
others  remained  empty,  there  would  still  be  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
amputation  in  itself  might  cause  the  emptiness,  so  I  would  suggest 
the  covering  method  he  used  in  preference.  Unless,  or  until,  such 
controlled  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  thoroughly  water-tight 
basis  I  shall  continue  to  be  “from  Missouri.” 

The  timeliness  of  Mr.  Benson’s  article,  corning  just  ahead  of 
the  blooming  season,  may  have  been  a  bit  unfortunate  for  any  who 
acted  upon  it.  His  method  could  not  possibly  increase  the  number 
of  rare-variety  pollen  grains  in  the  would-be  breeder’s  possession. 
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and  any  seed  obtained  beyond  this  number  must  of  necessity  be  of 
bastard  and  unrecorded  origin.  Therefore,  no  positive  statement  of 
parenthood  could  have  any  validity. 

While  freely  admitting  that  Mr.  Benson’s  thesis  is  neither  proved 
nor  disproved,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  his  advice  is  completely 
unwarranted;  that  the  best  economy  of  use  of  limited  supplies  of 
rare  pollen  is  still  to  apply  it  to  all  three  stigmas. 

Only  in  a  special  study  of  incompatibilities  would  there  seem 
to  be  any  advantage  derivable  from  single  stigma  pollinations,  and 
such  a  study  would  hardly  appeal  to,  or  have  practical  value  for, 
an  iris  breeder  bent  upon  producing  new  and  hopefully  better 
varieties. 

J.  Marion  Shtjll. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Charm  in  an  Iris 

■  Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  over  again  and  the  touch 
of  spring  is  sensed,  one  might  once  more  resume  the  never-ending 
talk  of  how  to  judge  an  iris. 

This  is  especially  so  if  one  has  become  a  judge,  an  accredited 
judge,  which  adds  an  air  of  much  importance — and  finality. 

This  brings  up,  at  least  in  the  writer’s  mind,  the  subject  of 
Frieda  Mohr,  an  iris  which  most  every  iris  fancier  owns  or  at  least 
has  seen.  Later,  in  its  proper  place,  a  further  reference  will  be 
made  to  Frieda  Mohr,  perhaps  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

If  you  are  searching  for  something  to  read,  you  might  turn  back 
to  the  Bulletin  of  April,  1940,  where  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  under 
the  caption  “Anent  the  Dykes  Award,”  arises  to  remark:  “I  find 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  as  to  the  Dykes  award  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  some  feeling  that  it  has  not  gone  to  the  best 
iris.  My  tabulation  in  the  Unofficial  Symposium  seems  to  bear  this 
out.  ’  ’ 

„  V 

And  so,  again,  the  flood  gates  open. 

Like  many  other  members,  and  judges,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  en¬ 
dorse  in  whole  the  point  system  adopted  and  utilized  by  the 
American  Iris  Society.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  propose 
an  all-embracing  substitute  of  a  more  effective  method  of  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  just  conclusion.  And  so,  if  an  humble  opinion  of  an 


iris  .judge,  striving  to  be  sincerely  fair  and  frank  and  honest  with 
himself  and  others,  may  voice  one  more  opinion — well,  here  it  is. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  so  many  points,  should  be  added,  so  much 
for  Charm. 

The  word  proposed  in  all  humility  is  perhaps  not  to  be  defined 
with  any  degree  of  exactitude.  Charm  is  something  you  feel  rather 
than  see,  like  a  spiritual  effect  or  an  emotional  reaction.  It  is  so 
all-embracing  that  it  should  come  after  an  iris  has  been  fully 
judged  point  for  point  and  when  you  stand  back  and  rate  your  own 
feelings  in  the  presence  of  a  lovely  flower  and  try  to  rate  its  effect 
on  you,  not  as  representing  the  sum  total  of  so  many  points  but 
rather  the  harmonious  sum  total  or  balance  or  harmony  or  rhythm, 
whatever  it  is,  that  affects  your  soul  and  makes  you  want  to  linger 
in  its  presence. 

After  all,  beauty,  to  cast  its  lingering  spell,  must  impress  us 
inwardly.  A\re  are  impressed  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  in 
a  stunning  gown,  a  delightful  child,  a  brilliant  man,  a  vase  of 
fascinating  antiquity,  the  sense  of  relaxation  and  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  when  we  enter  a  home  with  simple,  harmonious  treat¬ 
ment  of  design  and  arrangement  that  causes  us  to  “sink”  into  a 
chair  before  the  fireplace  with  a  sense  of  physical  and  mental 
comfort. 


One  can  be  beautiful  or  stunning  or  stately,  or  dignified  or  in¬ 
tellectual  or  cute  or  captivating  or  on  down  through  a  long  list 
of  adjectives  and  still  lack  the  one  all-embracing  thing  called  charm. 
Charm  seems  to  be  the  sum  total  of  all  these  things  in  proper  bal¬ 
ance  and  with  poetic  harmony.  Perhaps  it’s  the  way  all  these 
things  combine  and  affect  the  soul,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
thing  of  ultimate  importance  in  a  flower — how  it  affects  us. 

So  this  brings  us  back  to  Frieda  Mohr,  an  iris  of  exquisite 
charm.  It  holds  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  man — and  woman — year 
in  and  out  and  is,  or  should  be,  in  every  garden.  Larger,  better- 
branched  iris  with  longer  stems  and  with  improved  texture  and 
more  potent  fragrance  have  long  since  been  created,  but  Frieda 
Mohr  lingers  on  where  you  can  “sink”  beside  it  on  a  garden  chair 
with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  relaxation,  too. 


Frieda  Mohr  is  used  as  an  example.  Judged  by  the  standing  it 
has  attained,  Wabash  will  long  remain  an  iris  favorite.  It  has  come 
rightly  by  its  place  of  prominence.  Its  tone  of  pure  and  lovely 
white  edging  as  it  fascinatingly  meets  the  deep  blue  of  its  petals 
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makes  one  tremble  in  the  presence  of  so  much  striking  beauty  in  a 
flower.  I  have  never  had  a  glimpse  of  Icy  Blue,  but  from  its  de¬ 
scription  by  others,  charm  must  radiate  from  it.  This  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  charming  iris,  but  somehow  in  the  last  analysis, 
if  charm  is  lacking,  it  does  not  reach  the  top  in  public  applause 
nor,  if  it  does,  retain  that  place  for  long.  Charm  is  something  that 
caused  a  little  child  to  say,  “Don’t  pass  this  one.  Daddy” — and  so 
Frieda  Mohr  was  borne  to  everlasting  fame. 

Charm  has  a  place,  whether  you  will  it  or  not,  when  a  flower  is 
to  be  appraised  and  valued.  It  is  to  miss  much  if  one  is  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  matter  of  charm.  He  is  to  be  pitied  who  was  so  occupied 
acquiring  the  botanical  names  of  a  thousand  plants  that  he  missed 
the  language  of  the  nodding  wild  flower  and  the  moods  of  the  bab¬ 
bling  brooks. 

E.  B.  Cappeller. 

Hollywood ,  Calif. 


Stem  Propagation? 

■  Have  any  members  of  the  A.I.S.  had  experience  with  propagat¬ 
ing  iris  from  the  stems?  If  so,  what  methods  give  the  best  results, 
and  how  long  does  it  take  before  anything  happens? 

On  November  26  a  friend  gave  me  several  varieties  that  I  didn’t 
have.  Among  them  was  Welcome,  a  regular  rhizome,  and  also  a 
blossom  stalk  with  two  little  rhizomes  growing  from  the  lowest  joint 
of  the  stalk.  I  planted  them,  still  attached  to  the  stalk,  and  they 
seem  to  be  holding  their  own  though  they  haven’t  grown  any  as 
yet  (February  5). 

The  only  blossom  stalks  I  have  had  available  since  that  time  are 
one  of  Natividad  and  two  of  China  Maid.  1  detached  them  right 
at  the  rhizome  and  planted  them  by  the  parent  clumps.  So  far 
nothing  has  happened. 

Any  information  as  to  what  I  may  expect  will  be  appreciated. 

Hinda  Teague  Hill. 


Los  Angeles ,  Calif. 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 
Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 


unless  you  mean  business. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Iris ,  Hemerocallis,  Oriental  Poppies 

Introducer  of  many  of  the  best  iris 
and  hemerocallis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Lowell,  Mass. 

MILLIKEN  CARDENS 

We  suggest  Fort  Knox  (yellow) 
Sheriffa  (metallic  purple) 

385  W.  Colorado  Street 

ARCADIA  CALIFORNIA 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  CARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Peonies,  Poppies 
MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 

R.  R.  10,  Sta.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

OAKHURST  CARDENS 

512  West  Foothill  Boulevard 

Arcadia,  California 

IRIS— AMARYLLIS— RARE  BULBS 

LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  8C  Cook  Originations 

Iris,  Hemerocallis  and  Peonies 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

OVER-THE-CARDEN-WALL 

Iris  Oriental  Poppies 

Hemerocallis  Peonies 

"THE  KELLOGGS” 

North  Granby  Conn. 

Maple  Valley  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 

Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

MAPLETON  IOWA 

MORGAN’S  GARDENS 

Successors  to  J.  H.  Grinter  Gardens 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

THE  IRIS  CARDEN 


Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 


DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 


IRIS  -  PEONIES 

Hemerocallis,  Poppies 
Large  collection— 1600  vars. 

Catalog  No.  3  on  Request 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Schreiners’  Iris  Cardens 

“An  Iris  Lover’s  Catalog ” 

Featuring  the  100  Best  Iris 

Box  100,  Riverview  Station 
ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


EVERYTHING 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 
Bayside,  Long  Island  New  York 


INDIANA  SUNSET 


For  several  years  I  have  been  growing  Mr.  Laphani’s  seedlings. 
He  has  now  released  to  me  the  entire  slock  of  INDIANA  SUN¬ 
SET — a  distinctive  and  very  colorful  iris,  which  I  offer  at  $5.00 
per  large  rhizome,  or  3  for  $10.00. 


CHARLES  WISE  ....  WAKARUSA,  IND. 


PROFITABLE  PEONIES 

Only  best  of  old  and  new  varieties, 
at  attractive  prices.  Tine  quality 
roots,  liberally  graded.  Our  Catalog 
names  best  commercial  cut  flower  va¬ 
rieties,  and  gives  valuable  planting 
and  growing  instructions. 

HARMEL  PEONY  COMPANY 

Growers  of  Pine  Peonies  since  1911 
Berlin,  Maryland 


ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 

Our  own  Introductions  and  other  top 
quality  varieties  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

The  Lodge 
Skylands  Farm 

SLOATSBURG  NEW  YORK 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  Manual  of  the  American  Peony  Society  is  a  handbook  of  peony 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  publication. 

A  limited  stock  is  still  available  and  another  drastic  reduction  in 
price  has  been  made.  Membership  in  the  Society  and  a  copy  of  the 
Peony  Manual  can  be  had  for  $4.65,  or  the  Manual  will  be  sent  postpaid 
while  the  supply  lasts  for  $1.65.  Circular  of  contents  sent  on  request. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy  and  stock  should  be  depleted  rapidly.  Better  get 
a  copy  while  they  are  still  available.  No  second  edition  to  be  printed. 

Four  informative  bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  interested,  write  for  copy.  Make  all  remittances  to  the  American 
Peony  Society  and  mail  to 


W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL 


YEAR  BOOKS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  YEARBOOKS,  1936,  1937,  1938— 

50c  a  copy 

DAFFODIL  YEARBOOK,  1942— 75c 
After  January  1,  1943 — #1.00 

The  1942  issue  is  a  joint  publication  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  contains  the  latest  in  daffodil  news  from  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  United  States. 

LILY  BULLETIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  1941— 25c 

AMERICAN  LILY  YEARBOOKS,  1939,  1940— #1.00  a  copy 

New  Issue  for  1942 — 119  pages — 42  illustrations.  Price  #1.25 

Your  pleasure  in  iris  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  good  look  at  other  fields. 
The  books  listed  above  offer  you  best  opportunities,  and  at  bargain  prices.  Much 
information  is  contained  in  each  book,  and  there  is  no  duplication. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  send  to 
821  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washingtn,  D.  C. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


■  This  number,  we  hope,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  members 
in  the  midst  of  our  second  war-time  iris  season.  This  year  we  can 
appreciate  more  fully  the  correctness  of  the  viewpoint  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  allies  in  their  insistence  on  keeping  alive  the  interest  in  orna¬ 
mental  gardening,  come  what  may.  While  Victory  Gardens  are 
the  order  of  the  day  to  assist  in  the  production  of  vital  food  sup¬ 
plies,  most  of  us  are  still  willing  to  concede  the  importance  of 
flowers  for  the  much-needed  element  of  beauty  which  they  can 
inject  in  our  present  serious  living. 


In  this  issue,  Kenneth  Smith  has  contributed  another  of  his 
Unofficial  Iris  Symposiums  which  have  developed  into  an  annual 
fixture.  This  time,  76  accredited  judges  took  part  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  and  voted  Great  Lakes  the  most  worthwhile  variety.  We 
believe  that  this  year’s  Symposium  was  on  a  basis  that  gave  the 
fairest  results  of  any  Symposium  to  date.  At  moderate  cost  any 
one  could  readily  start  an  outstanding  collection  of  bearded  iris  by 
selecting  at  random  25  or  more  varieties  from  the  Symposium  list. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  beginner,  Mr.  Wills,  in  another  article, 
recommends  30  excellent  low-priced  bearded  iris  which  he  would 
want  to  buy  again.  It  is  as  fine  a  list  of  its  kind  as  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  our  president  has  based  his  selections  on  his  wide  experi¬ 
ences  with  iris,  taking  into  consideration  such  points  as  hardiness, 
dependability,  floriferousness,  and  all-round  performance. 

Col.  Nicholls  sheds  further  light  on  the  subject  of  single  stigma 
pollination,  and  on  still  other  pages  we  find  Mrs.  Blake’s  1943  list 
of  her  Hall  of  Fame  iris.  Lastly,  we  have  a  complete  report  from 
the  registrar.  As  usual,  Mr.  Gersdorff  has  done  a  thankless  job  in 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  manner.  The  Society  owes  him  a  con¬ 
tinued  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  list  of  registrations. 

F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Editor 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 


Elmohr,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
and  the  most  talked-of  iris  of 


William  Mohr  progeny 
the  1942  season. 


UNOFFICIAL  IRIS  SYMPOSIUM,  1943 
Kenneth  D.  Smith 


■  Great  Lakes,  the  1942  Dykes  medalist,  is  the  winner  in  this 
Fourth  Symposium  and  so  displaces  Wabash,  which  has  ranked 
in  first  place  for  the  past  three  years.  Both  iris  received  votes 
from  67  of  the  76  Judges  voting,  but  due  to  the  new  set-up  used 
this  year  whereby  Judges  classified  iris  into  three  groups  and 
awarded  different  point  scores  to  each,  Great  Lakes  won  by  17 
points.  This  result  should  prove  very  popular  and  shows  that  the 
Dykes  award  was  well  earned  and  fittingly  bestowed. 

This  year  Judges  voted  for  50  tall  bearded  iris  receiving  II. M., 

A. M.,  or  Dykes  awards  from  the  A.I.S.  They  classified  these  iris 
into  three  groups :  the  first  10  in  Group  A ;  the  second  20  in  Group 

B,  and  the  remaining  20  in  Group  C.  In  tabulating  Group  A  iris, 
each  received  a  score  of  3  points;  Group  B,  2  points;  and  Group  C, 
1  point.  By  thus  allowing  Judges  to  evaluate  iris  and  assign  them 
to  various  groups,  it  was  felt  that  the  final  tabulation  would  more 
accurately  reflect  the  true  numerical  standing  of  each  iris,  and  this 
was  proved  when  Great  Lakes  emerged  the  winner.  It  is  also 
shown  by  Elmohr,  the  sensation  of  the  1942  iris  season,  making 
this  Symposium.  Ordinarily,  a  new  iris  not  well  distributed  would 
command  few  votes,  but  with  the  point  score  being  used  and  with  7 
Judges  placing  it  in  Class  A  and  2  in  Class  B,  the  25  points  en¬ 
titled  it  to  rank  seventy-ninth.  Elmohr  is  classified  as  a  hybrid  and 
not  as  a  tall  bearded  iris,  and  perhaps  should  not  be  eligible  for  the 
Symposium,  but  because  it  has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tall 
bearded  and  the  majority  of  people  do  not  differentiate,  I  have 
allowed  it,  as  well  as  Ormoitr,  to  be  ranked. 

This  year  76  Judges  sent  in  ballots  against  78  in  1942  and  73  in 
1941.  But  only  in  Regions  1,  6,  and  9  did  the  Judges  really  co¬ 
operate  and  return  a  good  proportion  of  the  ballots.  Consequently, 
with  few  Judges  from  other  regions  voting,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
ballots  received  came  from  the  Middle  West  (Regions  6,  8,  and  9), 
and  this  has  resulted  in  iris  which  are  not  distributed  there  either 
not  making  the  Symposium  or  ranking  lower  than  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  done.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  the  case 
of  Fort  Knox,  a  beautiful  soft  yellow  that  originated  in  California. 
A  few  Eastern  Judges  who  saw  it  in  bloom  in  two  Eastern  gardens 


voted  for  it,  but  so  few  Judges  sent  in  ballots  from  California  that 
the  total  points  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  place  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  Judges  who  cooperated  so  well, 
but  rather  with  those  who  had  seen  good  iris  and  did  not  send  in 
ballots. 

For  those  interested  in  comparing  the  ranking  of  a  particular 
iris  in  this  and  in  last  year’s  Symposium,  I  have  placed  its  1942 
standing  after  each  name. 


UNOFFICIAL  IRIS  SYMPOSIUM, 

1943 

Varieties  in  Order  of 

Points  Received 

Points  Received 
(76  Judges) 

Judges  Voting 

Group  "A”  Iris 

3  Points  Each 

Group  "B”  Iris 

2  Points  Each 

Group  "C”  Iris 

1  Point  Each 

1.  Great  Lakes  ’38  (2) _ 

179 

67 

50 

12 

5 

2.  Wabash  ’36  (1)  _ 

162 

67 

35 

25 

7 

3.  Prairie  Sunset  ’39  (5)  _ 

___  159 

65 

36 

22 

7 

4.  Golden  Majesty  ’38  (15)  ____ 

______  145 

59 

32 

22 

5 

5.  Deep  Velvet  ’39  (16) _ 

_____  136 

59 

25 

27 

7 

6.  The  Red  Douglas  ’37  (2)  ____ 

______  135 

61 

25 

24 

12 

7.  Golden  Fleece  ’40  (12)  _ 

____  133 

55 

28 

22 

5 

Spun  Gold  ’40  (11)  _ 

______  133 

55 

28 

22 

r- 

0 

9.  Sable  ’38  (9)  _ 

______  128 

60 

22 

24 

14 

10  Ctty  op  Lincoln  ’37  (2) 

______  126 

58 

23 

22 

13 

11.  Fair  Elaine  ’38  (10)  _ 

_____  119 

56 

17 

29 

10 

12.  Amigo  ’34  (6)  _ 

.....  114 

56 

17 

24 

15 

13.  China  Maid  ’36  (6)  _ 

____  103 

50 

16 

21 

13 

14.  Melttza  ’40  (26)  _ 

______  99 

47 

17 

18 

12 

15.  Golden  Treasure  ’36  (8)  _ 

______  92 

48 

14 

16 

18 

16.  Old  Parchment  ’39  (22)  _ 

______  81 

39 

12 

18 

9 

17.  Christabel  ’36  (16)  _ 

______  79 

42 

9 

19 

14 

18.  Elsa  Sass  ’39  (12)  _ 

______  76 

42 

5 

24 

13 

JUNALUSKA  ’34  (16)  _ 

______  76 

46 

9 

LJ 

26 

18 

Shining  Waters  ’33  (12)  ____ 

______  76 

43 

7 

19 

17 

21.  Gloriole  ’33  (30)  _ 

_  75 

41 

12 

10 

19 
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Varieties  in  Order  of 

Points  Received 

Points  Received 

(76  Judges) 

Judges  Voting 

Group  "A”  Iris 

3  Points  Each 

Group  "B"  Iris 

2  Points  Each 

Group  "C”  Iris 

1  Point  Each 

,  1 

99 

Caroline  Burr  ’40  (48)  _ 

...  74 

34 

11 

18 

5 

Matterhorn  ’38  (35)  _ 

.....  74 

42 

5 

22 

15 

24. 

Arctic  ’40  (61)  _ 

....  73 

35 

9 

20 

6 

25. 

Golden  Spike  ’40  (38)  _ 

.....  72 

39 

8 

17 

14 

Ruth  Pollock  ’39  (26)  _ 

...  72 

40 

8 

16 

16 

27. 

Ming  Yellow  ’38  (35)  _ 

_  66 

36 

4 

22 

10 

Missouri  ’33  (35)  _ 

_  66 

45 

4 

13 

28 

29. 

Yellow  Jewel  ’39  (30)  _ 

.....  64 

33 

5 

21 

7 

30. 

Angelus  ’37  (20)  _ 

....  62 

38 

1 

22 

15 

Snow  Flurry  ’39  (24)  _ 

....  62 

31 

8 

15 

8 

32. 

Mount  Washington  ’37  (21) 

....  61 

33 

5 

18 

10 

Stardom  ’41  (57)  _ 

.....  61 

36 

3 

19 

14 

34. 

Balmung  ’39  (38)  _ 

.....  59 

34 

5 

15 

14 

35. 

Captain  Wells  ’41  (91)  _ 

.....  55 

26 

7 

15 

4 

Lighthouse  ’36  (22)  _ 

_____  55 

37 

2 

14 

21 

Red  Valor  ’39  (46)  _ 

....  55 

32 

2 

19 

11 

38. 

Copper  Rose  ’41  ( — )  _ 

.....  53 

23 

9 

12 

2 

Daybreak  ’41  ( — )  _ 

....  53 

27 

7 

12 

8 

40. 

E.  B.  Williamson  ’37  (19)  .... 

.....  51 

33 

3 

12 

18 

Frank  Adams  ’37  (30)  _ 

.....  51 

32 

5 

9 

18 

Red  Gleam  ’39  (26)  _ 

.....  51 

30 

4 

13 

13 

43. 

Rosy  Wings  ’35  (41)  _ 

.....  47 

34 

2 

9 

23 

Sierra  Blue  ’32  (46)  _ 

....  47 

28 

4 

11 

13 

45. 

Midwest  Gem  ’37  (26)  _ 

.....  46 

32 

_ 

14 

18 

Radiant  ’36  (30)  _ 

.....  46 

28 

4 

10 

14 

47. 

Louvois  ’36  (38)  _ 

.....  44 

31 

— 

13 

18 

48. 

Mary  E.  Nichols  ’39  (66)  _ 

.....  43 

22 

8 

5 

9 

49. 

Copper  Lustre  ’34  (53)  _ 

....  41 

26 

1 

13 

12 

Lancaster  ’40  (66)  _ 

.....  41 

23 

4 

10 

9 

51. 

Morocco  Rose  ’37  (43)  _ 

....  40 

29 

— 

11 

18 
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Varieties  in  Order  of 

Points  Received 

Points  Received 

(76  Judges) 

Judges  Voting 

Group  "A”  Iris 

3  Points  Each 

Group  "B”  Iris 

2  Points  Each 

Group  "C”  Iris 

1  Point  Each 

52. 

Aubanel  ’35  (34)  _ 

39 

28 

1 

9 

18 

Violet  Symphony  ’40  (71)  _ 

39 

22 

9 

Lj 

13 

7 

54. 

Storm  King  ’40  (61)  _ 

.___  38 

23 

1 

13 

9 

55. 

California  Gold  ’33  (43)  _ 

____  36 

23 

3 

7 

13 

Naranja  ’35  (24)  _ 

____  36 

25 

_ 

11 

14 

57. 

Golden  Eagle  ’42  ( — )  _ 

____  35 

19 

3 

10 

6 

West  Point  ’39  (57)  _ 

_____  35 

22 

9 

Li 

9 

11 

59. 

Gudrun  ’30  (72)  _ 

_____  33 

22 

1 

9 

12 

Miss  California  ’37  (81)  _ 

_____  33 

19 

2 

10 

7 

61. 

Brunhilde  ’34  (48)  _ 

_____  31 

20 

2 

7 

11 

Cheerio  ’34  (66) _ 

_____  31 

21 

2 

6 

13 

Golden  Hind  ’34  (51)  _ 

_____  31 

19 

2 

8 

9 

64. 

Florentine  ’37  (64)  _ 

_____  30 

16 

3 

8 

5 

Garden  Magic  ’36  (53)  _ 

_____  30 

20 

1 

8 

11 

Matula  ’39  (45)  _ 

_____  30 

20 

_ 

10 

10 

Prince  of  Orange  ’40  ( — ) 

_____  30 

18 

1 

10 

7 

Tiffany  ’38  (57)  _ 

_____  30 

22 

1 

6 

15 

69. 

Blue  Shimmer  ’42  ( — )  _ 

______  29 

13 

5 

6 

2 

Stella  Polaris  ’39  (57)  _ 

______  29 

16 

_ 

13 

3 

71. 

Snow  Carnival  ’42  ( — )  _ 

______  28 

12 

5 

6 

1 

Snow  King  ’35  (51)  _ 

______  28 

18 

3 

4 

11 

73. 

The  Admiral  ’41  (91)  _ 

______  27 

17 

9 

Li 

6 

9 

AVinter  Carnival  ’41  ( — )  __ 

______  27 

12 

5 

5 

9 

Li 

75. 

Buttercup  Lane  ’41  ( — )  __ 

______  26 

13 

3 

7 

3 

Indiana  Night  ’42  ( — )  _ 

______  26 

11 

5 

5 

1 

Late  Sun  ’40  ( — )  _ 

______  26 

11 

5 

5 

1 

Treasure  Island  ’37  (81)  ____ 

______  26 

17 

2 

5 

10 

79. 

Chicory  Blue  ’42  ( — )  _ 

______  25 

12 

3 

7 

2 

Dubrovnik  ’38  (48)  _ 

25 

19 

_ _ 

6 

13 
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Varieties  in  Order  of 

Points  Received 

Points  Received 

(76  Judges) 

Judges  Voting 

Group  "A”  Iris 

3  Points  Each 

Group  "B”  Iris 

2  Points  Each 

Group  ”C”  Iris 

1  Point  Each 

Elmohr  ’42  ( — )  _ 

____  25 

9 

7 

2 

Jean  Cayeux  ’31  (66)  _ 

____  25 

19 

_ 

6 

13 

Ozone  ’35  (76)  _ 

....  25 

20 

_ 

5 

15 

84.  Lady  Naomi  ’41  ( — )  _ 

....  24 

14 

1 

8 

5 

Missouri  Night  ’38  ( — )  _ 

24 

11 

5 

3 

3 

86.  Easter  Morn  ’31  (72)  _ 

23 

11 

4 

4 

3 

Flora  Zenor  ’42  ( — )  _ 

.....  23 

11 

5 

2 

4 

Mary  Vernon  ’42  ( — )  _ 

....  23 

13 

2 

6 

5 

89.  Edward  Lapham  ’42  ( — )  _ 

.....  22 

11 

4 

3 

4 

Exclusive  ’37  (61)  _ _ 

.....  22 

16 

_ 

6 

10 

Franconia  ’42  ( — )  _ 

....  22 

11 

4 

3 

4 

Ormohr  ’37  _ 

....  22 

16 

1 

4 

11 

93.  Mount  Cloud  ’36  (72)  _ 

....  20 

15 

2 

1 

12 

Raejean  ’40  ( — )  _ 

.....  20 

10 

3 

4 

3 

95.  Icy  Blue  ’40  (91)  _ 

19 

13 

_ 

6 

7 

L.  Merton  Gage  ’42  ( — )  _ 

....  19 

11 

2 

4 

5 

Shah  Jehan  ’32  (53)  _ 

19 

16 

_ 

3 

13 

98.  Depute  Nomblot  ’29  (85) _ 

...  18 

12 

9 

Li 

2 

8 

Mellowglow  ’42  ( — )  _ 

....  18 

8 

3 

4 

1 

San  Francisco  ’27  (87)  _ 

....  18 

10 

2 

4 

4 

Wakarusa  ’41  ( — )  _ 

.....  18 

12 

1 

4 

7 

The  most  interesting  thing  shown  in  this  Symposium  is  that  iris 
gardeners  do  not  need  to  be  millionaires  to  grow  good  iris.  Of  the 
first  21  listed,  14  can  be  purchased  for  $2,  or  less.  They  are : 
Great  Lakes,  Wabash,  Golden  Majesty,  The  Red  Douglas, 
Sable,  City  of  Lincoln,  Fair  Elaine,  Amigo,  China  Maid,  Golden 
Treasure,  Christabel,  Junaluska,  Shining  Waters  and  Gloriole. 
Most  of  these  have  won,  or  were  runner-ups  for,  the  Dykes  Medal, 
and  everyone  should  be  able  to  afford  to  grow  them  in  his  garden. 

Another  interesting  fact  found  in  the  Symposium  is  that  all  of  the 
first  34  iris,  with  the  exception  of  Stardom,  have  received  A.M. 
awards.  Stardom  was  not  eligible  for  that  award,  but  becomes  so 
this  season. 
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Of  tlie  first  10  iris  in  1942,  we  find  that  four,  Fair  Elaine,  Amigo, 
China  Maid,  and  Golden  Treasure,  have  dropped  behind,  and  that 
Golden  Majesty,  Deep  Velvet,  Golden  Fleece,  and  Spun  Gold 
have  taken  their  places. 

Last  year,  Spun  Gold  ranked  eleventh  and  Golden  Majesty-, 
fifteenth,  but  this  year  Golden  Majesty  with  its  sensational  ad¬ 
vance  to  fourth  place  has  also  displaced  Spun  Gold  as  the  leader  of 
the  yellow  classification  ;  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Judges  who  voted  for  Golden  Majesty  grew  it  and  thus 
rated  it  higher  on  performance,  always  a  sound  principle  to  follow. 

Of  the  iris  making  up  the  first  10,  we  find  that  59  of  the  67 
Judges  grow  Great  Lakes;  64  of  67  grow  Wabash;  48  of  65  grow 
Prairie  Sunset;  51  of  59  grow  Golden  Majesty;  44  of  59  grow 
Deep  Velvet;  54  of  61  grow  The  Red  Douglas;  30  of  55  grow 
Golden  Fleece;  28  of  55  grow  Spun  Gold;  47  of  60  grow  Sable, 
and  49  of  58  grow  City"  of  Lincoln. 

Twenty-three  new  iris  gained  positions  in  this  year’s  Svmposium, 
as  follows :  Copper  Rose,  Day-break,  Golden  Eagle,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Blue  Shimmer,  Snow  Carnival,  Winter  Carnival,  But¬ 
tercup  Lane,  Indiana  Night,  Late  Sun,  Chicory  Blue,  Elmohr, 
Lady-  Naomi,  Missouri  Night,  Flora  Zenor,  Mary  Vernon,  Ed¬ 
ward  Lapham,  Franconia,  Ormohr,  Raejean,  L.  Merton  Gage, 
Mellowglow,  and  Wakarusa. 

They  displaced  Los  Angeles  (42),  Happy-  Days  (53),  White 
Goddess  (64),  Marquita  (66),  Madame  Louis  Aureau  (72),  Brown 
Thrasher  (76),  Sonny  Boy-  (76),  Damerine  (79),  Persia  (79), 
May  Day  (81),  Siegfried  (81),  Aline  (85),  Blue  Spire  (87), 
Stained  Glass  (87),  Waverly  (87),  Blue  Diamond  (91),  Frieda 
Mohr  (91),  Glen  Ellen  (91),  Madame  Maurice  Lassailly-  (91), 
Orloff  (91),  Rameses  (91),  Roy-al  Coach  (91),  and  The  Bishop 

(91). 

Of  the  newer  introductions  not  listed  in  former  Svmposiuws, 
Copper  Rose  and  Day-break  are  tied  at  thirty-eighth,  and  Golden 
Eagle  occupies  fifty-seventh  place.  Copper  Rose,  a  Midwestern 
origination,  owes  its  ranking;  not  to  its  own  locality,  but  rather  to 
the  East  and  South  where  Judges  gave  it  36  of  its  53  points.  This 
is  a  case  in  point  showing  what  distribution  will  do,  for  if  Copper 
Rose  had  not  been  growing  outside  of  its  own  territory,  it  would 
not  have  had  enough  points  to  place  in  the  Symposium. 
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1  ! 


F.  W.  Cassebeer 


Prairie  Sunset,  whose  great  popularity  is  due  to  its 
coloring  and  charming  clump  effect. 


beautiful 


Los  Angeles  was  not  eligible  for  this  Symposium  because  it 
never  had  received  award  from  the  A.I.S.  Nevertheless,  26  Judges 
voted  for  it,  giving  it  44  points,  with  6  Judges  placing  it  in  Group 
A.  Mr.  Charles  U.  Bear,  of  Detroit,  has  written  suggesting  that 
there  is  still  time  for  Judges  to  pay  tardy  homage  to  this  iris,  and 
urging  that  this  year  Judges  vote  it  an  H.M.  award.  Introduced 
in  1927,  Los  Angeles  is  still  outstanding  in  all  gardens,  and  I  pass 
on  Mr.  Bear’s  suggestion  to  the  Judges. 

As  in  the  last  Symposium,  I  have  added  a  color  classification, 
arranging  the  iris  according  to  garden  color  and  listing  them  in 
the  order  of  their  popularity. 

White 

Caroline  Burr,  Matterhorn,  Snow  Flurry,  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  Gudrun,  Stella  Polaris,  Snow  Carnival,  Snow  King,  Win¬ 
ter  Carnival,  Easter  Morn,  Franconia,  Mount  Cloud. 

White  with  Yellow  Markings 

Golden  Fleece,  Fair  Elaine,  Golden  Treasure,  Elsa  Sass, 
Arctic,  Mary  E.  Nicholls,  Raejean. 

Bright  Yellow 

Golden  Majesty,  Spun  Gold,  Golden  Spike,  Ming  Yellow, 
Yellow  Jewel,  California  Gold,  Golden  Eagle,  Golden  Hind, 
Buttercup  Lane,  Late  Sun,  Treasure  Island. 

Orange ,  Tan  and  Brown  Effect 

Radiant,  Louvois,  Copper  Lustre,  Naranja,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Jean  Cayeux,  Depute  Nomblot. 

Bed  and  Bed  Effect 

The  Red  Douglas,  Christabel,  Junaluska,  Red  Valor,  E.  B. 
Williamson,  Red  Gleam,  Cheerio,  Garden  Magic,  Edward  Lap- 
ham. 

Pink  and  Pink  Effect 

China  Maid,  Melitza,  Angelus,  Lighthouse,  Rosy  Wings,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Morocco  Rose,  Aubanel,  Miss  California,  Flora  Zenor, 
L.  Merton  Gage. 

Light  Blue  and  Lavender 

Great  Lakes,  Shining  Waters,  Gloriole,  Exclusive,  Icy  Blue. 

Medium  Blue,  Light  Violet  or  Mauve 

Missouri,  Sierra  Blue,  Violet  Symphony^,  West  Point,  The 
Admiral,  Chicory  Blue,  Ozone,  Missouri  Night. 
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Purple 

Deep  Velvet,  Sable,  Captain  Wells,  Storm  King,  Bruniiilde, 
Indiana  Night. 

Blue  Plicata 

Florentine,  Blue  Shimmer,  Lady  Naomi,  San  Francisco. 

Yellow  and  Brown  Plicata 

Ruth  Pollock,  Balmung,  Tiffany. 

Amoena 

Wabash. 

Neglecta 

Amigo,  Shah  Jehan. 

Variegata 

City  of  Lincoln,  Frank  Adams,  Mary  Vernon. 

Blends 

Prairie  Sunset,  Old  Parchment,  Stardom,  Copper  Rose,  Day¬ 
break,  Midwest  Gem,  Matula,  Dubrovnik,  Mellowglow,  Waka- 

RUSA. 

Tall  Bearded  Hybrids 
Elmohr,  Ormohr. 


THREE  NEW  MEDALS  AWARDED 

■  The  board  of  directors  has  voted  to  award  three  more  of  the 
Society’s  new  medals,  one  for  distinguished  service  and  two  for 
achievement  in  hybridizing. 

The  first  was  given  to  William  J.  McKee  for  his  long  service  to 
the  Society  first  as  director  and  vice-president  from  1934-40,  and 
then  as  president  from  1940-42. 

The  hybridizing  medals  were  awarded  to  Clarence  G.  White  and 
L.  Merton  Gage.  Mr.  White  is  best  known  for  his  work  in  develop¬ 
ing  oncobreds — crosses  between  oneocyclus  and  bearded  iris — of 
which  some  of  the  best  known  are  Oyez,  Some  Love,  and  Nelson  of 
Hilly.  He  also  created  several  noteworthy  large  yellow  bearded 
iris,  chief  among  which  are  Lady  Paramount  and  Chosen. 

Recognition  of  Mr.  Gage’s  efforts  was  based  on  his  many  fine 
introductions  of  bearded  iris,  such  as  Rosy  Wings,  Gloriole, 
Damerine,  Red  Bonnet,  and  Arethusa,  and  the  excellent  Siberian 
variety  Snowcrest. 
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OLDER  IRIS  I  WOULD  BUY  AGAIN 

Jesse  Wills 

■  In  making  up  my  ballot  for  Kenneth  Smith’s  Symposium,  I 
noticed  that  the  varieties  I  included  were  mostly  still  rather  new 
and  expensive,  even  though  they  had  won  awards.  I  got  to  think¬ 
ing  about  how  blindly  and  ignorantly  I  bought  iris  when  I  first 
started  my  collection.  I  began,  of  course,  with  inexpensive  vari¬ 
eties  and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  expensive  novelties  as  my 
enthusiasm  grew.  I  wondered  what  varieties  I  now  have  I  would 
buy  again  if  T  were  starting  off  afresh,  did  not  want  to  spend  more 
than  about  $1.00  on  any  one,  and  arbitrarily  limited  myself  to  30 
varieties.  Even  this  is  a  considerable  number  for  a  beginner  to 
buy,  but  I  could  not  cut  it  down  any  more  while  trying  to  cover 
all  color  classes.  Perhaps  the  list  I  finally  arrived  at  will  be  of 
some  help  to  new  members  of  the  Society. 

In  this  list  I  gave  as  much  importance  to  dependability  and  gar¬ 
den  value  as  I  did  to  qualities,  such  as  form  and  branching,  which 
make  a  good  exhibition  flower.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  once 
remarked  that  the  new  varieties  looked  fine  so  long  as  they  were 
carefully  tended  and  fertilized,  but  that  if  they  were  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  often  looked  no  better  than  the  old 
and  more  common  kinds.  Many  of  us  will  not  have  the  tune  nor 
the  labor  to  give  our  flowers  extra  care  during  the  war,  so  I  elimi¬ 
nated  all  varieties,  no  matter  how  much  I  liked  them,  which  had 
not  proved  with  me  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  regular  bloomers 
and  increasers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  my  list  is  a  purely  personal  and  local 
one,  based  on  about  six  years  experience  in  a  particular  garden  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Some  good  varieties  mav  not  have  grown  well 
for  me  because  I  did  not  have  them  in  the  right  spot.  I  have  grown 
a  great  many  of  them  in  clumps  arranged  according  to  color  com¬ 
binations  against  a  background  of  shrubbery.  Some  of  these,  no 
doubt,  have  been  prevented  from  doing  their  best  by  too  many 
roots,  or  by  too  much  shade,  or  by  a  piece  of  poor  ground.  If  I 
were  really  starting  over,  I  probably  would  not  confine  myself  to 
my  own  list  and  would  take  a  chance  on  some  others  again,  hoping 
they  would  do  better  in  another  place,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article  I  must  leave  them  out. 
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In  whites  I  would  certainly  get  Gudrun  (1)  again.  It  has  been 

criticized  for  being  too  short  and  too  crowded  on  the  stalk,  but  it 

has  grown  splendidly  for  me  for  four  or  five  years  without  needing 

to  be  divided,  putting  on  a  good  show  every  year,  reaching  a  greater 

height  than  it  seems  to  do  in  some  gardens,  and  attracting  the 

attention  of  every  visitor.  I  would  include  Cathedral  Dome  (2) 

because  it,  also,  is  a  very  dependable  bloomer  and  has  a  nice  form 

on  a  good  stalk.  I  like  it  best  of  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  whites,  although 

some  people  prefer  White  Goddess.  I  would  include  Crystal 

Beauty  (3)  because  it  also  is  very  hardy,  a  good  grower  and 

bloomer,  and  is  fine  for  background  planting  because  of  its  height. 

Snowking  bloomed  very  well  for  me  one  year,  but  I  had  to  divide 

it  and  move  it,  and  since  then  it  has  never  done  much.  Easter 

Morn  simply  does  not  like  our  climate.  I  have  it,  but  I  get  only 

an  occasional  bloom  about  one  vear  in  three. 

*/ 

As  a  blue  and  white  plicata  which  has  a  white  effect  in  the  garden, 
I  would  get  Los  Angeles  (4).  Although  it  is  a  Californian,  it  has 
bloomed  almost  every  year  for  me  and  is  as  good  as  most  of  the 
new  varieties  in  its  color  class.  As  an  amoena  I  would  get  Wabash 
(5),  the  most  outstanding  in  its  class.  It  still  belongs  on  my  list 
of  best  iris  regardless  of  price,  and  deserves  the  Dykes  Medal  it  won. 

In  light  blues,  I  would  buy  again  Shining  Waters  (6),  Castalia 
(7),  and  Paulette  (8).  Shining  Waters  is  a  little  bit  tender,  but 
has  bloomed  with  fair  regularity,  and  I  like  very  much  its  color, 
form,  and  stalk.  Castalia  is  an  iris  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
many,  but  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  increase  and  bloom  every  year 
without  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  has  fine  color.  I  would 
get  Paulette  again,  although  it  looks  lavender  now  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  new  blues,  because  I  would  still  want  at  least  one 
of  the  giant  iris,  and  it  is  a  little  bit  more  dependable  than  El 
Capitan. 

In  medium  blues,  I  would  certainly  want  Sierra  Blue  (9).  Its 
one  fault  is  that  it  grows  so  tall  it  needs  staking  unless  it  is  very 
well  protected  from  wind,  but  even  so  I  would  still  want  it.  I 
hesitated  between  it  and  Missouri,  but  finally  decided  that  this  last 
not  grown  and  bloomed  quite  so  well  for  me. 

In  the  dark  blues  and  violets,  I  would  want  Black  Wings  (10) 
again.  It  is  not  tall,  but  some  shorter  ones  are  always  needed  for 
foreground  planting.  It  is  about  as  dark  and  velvety  as  any,  and 
it  has  bloomed  regularly  and  profusely  for  me.  I  like  the  blue- 


blacks  better  than  those  with  more  purple  or  brown  in  them. 
Winneshiek  (11)  is  another  excellent  one  of  this  sort.  It  is  larger 
and  taller  than  Black  Wings,  and  is  distinctive  because  of  the 
lighter  border  surrounding  its  falls.  Of  course,  I  would  want 
Amigo  (12)  again  as  a  blue  bicolor,  with  its  sharp,  striking  contrast 
between  the  pale  blue  standards  and  its  rich,  velvety  falls.  Amigo 
is  also  small  and  low  growing,  but  it  blooms  regularly,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  that  has  the  same  pansy-like  effect,  except  one 
that  will  not  be  introduced  until  this  year. 

For  a  dark  iris  with  a  texture  like  satin  rather  than  velvet,  I 
would,  get  The  Bishop  (13).  It  might  just  as  well  be  classed  as  a 
dark  purple,  but  either  way  I  would  want  it  as  it  is  good  every  year. 

In  lighter  shades  of  purple,  I  would  want  Indian  Hills  (14)  for 
its  grand  bright  color  to  use  with  a  deep  yellow  or  orange,  and 
Violet  Crown  (15)  because  it  has  a  distinctive,  attractive  shade  all 
its  own,  a  medium  lavender  or  light  violet  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  blues.  I  have  heard  this  last  spoken  of  as  a  shy  bloomer, 
but  it  has  not  proved  so  with  me.  It  is  sometimes  classed  with  the 
mauves  or  mauve  blends,  but  it  has  much  brighter  color  than  most 
of  these.  At  first  I  had  Persia  of  this  class  in  my  list,  but  dropped 
it  because  one  plant  of  it  cannot  be  appreciated,  although  I  still 
like  it  very  much  in  a  large  clump  against  a  background  of  green. 

When  I  got  to  the  pinks  I  had  some  trouble  in  eliminating.  No 
orchid-pinks  are  included  in  my  list,  and  it  may  be  unbalanced 
in  that  respect.  I  do  not  like  them  quite  so  well  as  the  yellow-toned 
pinks,  and  most  of  them  either  have  proved  floppy  or  have  been 
poor  growers  with  me.  I  like  Spring  Idyl  of  this  type,  but  have 
not  grown  it  long  enough  to  be  sure  of  its  dependability.  I  still 
like  Frieda  Mohr  in  a  deeper  tone  of  lilac-pink  and  would  have 
included  it  if  my  list  had  been  slightly  longer.  Among  the  yellow- 
toned  pinks,  I  put  down  Angelus  (16),  Aubanel  (17),  and  Sandia 
(18)  that  I  would  get  again.  Aubanel  is  the  pinkest  of  the  three. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  very  new  iris  are  more  so.  I  have  liked  it  so 
much  that  I  have  never  understood  why  it  was  not  rated  higher 
by  other  judges.  Sandia  is  another  iris  which  somehow  was  over¬ 
looked  in  the  beginning  so  that  it  never  got  an  award,  though  it  is 
better  than  many  which  did.  It  is  a  smoky-pink  with  a  suggestion 
of  salmon  about  it ;  a  good,  well-formed  flower  on  a  good  stalk  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  every  year.  Angelus  is  also  large, 
but  I  would  like  it  a  little  better  if  it  grew  taller.  It  is  not  quite 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 

Golden  Fleece ,  another  Sass  masterpiece. 

so  pink  as  the  other  two,  but  has  a  pleasing  pearly  tone.  It  blooms 
late.  I  left  out  China  Maid  because  it  has  not  bloomed  regularly 
for  me,  and  Morocco  Rose  because  I  have  not  had  it  very  long. 
I  like  No-we-ta  as  a  clump,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  where  I  planted  it. 

Of  the  deeper  pinks,  I  would  want  Dubrovnik  (19).  It  is  a  bright 
rose  mixed  with  yellow  that  carries  across  the  garden.  It  grows 
and  increases  well  and  blooms  regularly. 

In  the  deeper  tones  of  rose,  I  would  want  Lighthouse  (20),  which 
is  still  one  of  the  best  iris  regardless  of  price;  and  as  a  still  deeper 
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rose,  I  have  always  liked  Monadnock  (21).  These  two  are  not  fast 
increasers,  and  are  a  little  late,  bnt.  both  have  fine  bloom  every  year 
on  good,  well-branched  stalks. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  reds.  Here  T  would  want  again  Cheerio 
(22),  as  a  red  bicolor;  Christabel  (23),  as  a  red  self,  and  Radiant 
(24),  as  an  orange  and  copper  bicolor.  Cheerio  has  most  of  its 
color  in  the  falls,  bnt  these  are  very  red.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think 
that  Christabel  is  the  best  all-round  red.  Radiant  well  deserves 
its  name.  While  it  is  not  large  or  tall,  it  is  the  best  of  its  color  at  its 
price.  Again  I  had  trouble  eliminating  among  the  reds.  I  dislike 
leaving  out  Dauntless,  but  its  color  is  not  so  rich  as  the  above. 
Junaluska  might  have  been  included  except  that  I  got  off  to  a  poor 
start  with  it,  getting  the  wrong  stock,  and  it  never  has  done  its  best 
in  the  places  where  I  have  had  it.  Two  of  Dr.  Kirkland’s  copper- 
reds  that  I  like  very  much  are  Sonny  Boy  and  Conestoga.  Garden 
Magic  is  one  of  my  favorite  reds  so  far  as  the  individual  flower  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  a  shy  bloomer  which  takes  some  time  to  get 
established. 

I  wanted  to  include  a  yellow  blend  in  my  list,  one  of  the  tans  or 
one  of  the  apricot-orange  blends  that  are  so  bright  and  attractive. 
The  difficulty  T  had  was  that  the  best  ones  are  still  somewhat  high 
priced.  I  believe,  however,  I  would  still  get  Golden  Amber  (25). 
It  is  not  a  big  iris,  but  it  justifies  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  original  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  as  like  “ Chinese  amber  beads  in  the  sunlight.”  Coronet 
and  ruffled  Apricot  are  both  nice  iris  in  tones  of  golden  tan,  and  a 
clump  of  Golden  Light  is  still  attractive  to  me  though  it  is  small 
and  lacks  branching. 

T  have  saved  the  yellows  and  creams  for  the  last.  T  would  cer¬ 
tainly  want  Naranja  (26)  again,  and  any  new  iris  grower  will  like 
it  unless  he  expects  it  to  be  really  orange  instead  of  a  deep,  rich 
yellow  with  brown  shadings  on  the  falls.  I  would  get  California 
Gold  (27)  as  a  bright  yellow  which  blooms  regularly,  even  though 
it  is  sometimes  described  as  brassy.  I  would  certainly  get  Song  of 
Gold  (28)  again  because  of  its  clear,  smooth,  light  yellow  color, 
its  fine  flaring  form,  and  its  perfume.  It  has  done  as  well  for  me 
as  any  iris  I  have  grown. 

In  the  creams,  I  would  by  all  means  want  Golden  Treasure  (29). 
It  is  nearly  a  white  with  a  bright  yellow  heart  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a  fine  clump  which  will  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  I 
would  also  want  Snoqualmie  (30),  an  entirely  different  type.  It 
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is  not  a  mixture  of  color,  but  a  smooth,  even  cream  in  a  flower  of 
fine  form  on  a  splendidly  branched  stalk.  Its  color  is  pleasing,  but 
it  serves  better  as  a  foil  to  other  iris  than  it  does  standing  out  by 
itself. 

So  ends  my  list.  If  the  reader  feels  that  his  or  her  favorite  iris 
has  been  left  out,  I  can  only  say  that  I  apologize  and  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  mvself.  There  are  a  number  of  other  fine  and  reasonablv 
priced  iris  growing  in  my  garden  that  1  have  not  mentioned.  If  I 
were  really  starting  over  again,  I  probably  would  not  stop  with 
these  30,  but  would  break  over  my  price  limit  at  least  enough  to  get 
Great  Lakes,  last  year’s  Dykes  Medal  winner,  and  the  runner-up, 
Golden  Majestv. 


F.  W.  Cassebee'r 

One  of  the  many  fine  new  pink-toned  iris , 

L.  Merton  Gage. 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 

Caroline  Burr,  an  iris  of  beautiful  form  and  elusive  coloring, 

palest  greenish-cream 
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SINGLE  STIGMA  POLLINATION 
J.  C.  Nicholls 

■  Sixteen  years  ago,  a  beginner  who  lived  in  Rochester  came  to 
my  garden  to  ask  questions  about  hybridizing  the  iris  and,  during 
our  conversation,  showed  me  a  letter  from  E.  B.  Williamson  con¬ 
taining  the  statement :  “  After  25  years  of  hybridizing  the  iris,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  entire  bloom  can  be  fertilized  by  applying  pollen 
to  only  one  of  the  three  stigmas.” 

I  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  statement  and  advised  the  man 
to  apply  pollen  to  all  three  stigmas.  My  opinion  was  based  on  the 
ph  ysical  structure  of  the  bloom,  on  the  views  of  botanists  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  upon  occurrences  in  my  own  crossing ;  those  happenings 
were  strongly  indicative,  but  were  realized  to  be  inconclusive.  It 
would  have  been  simple  to  test  the  point  in  my  routine,  but  I  was 
little  interested ;  whatever  the  fact,  I  intended  to  adhere  to  placing 
pollen  on  all  the  stigmas  as  possibly  bettering  the  chance  of  seed 
formation. 

The  question  arose  from  time  to  time  and  was  again  definitely 
presented  by  some  iris  hybridizers  of  the  Chicago  section  who 
wrote  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  of  Cornell  University,  for  his  comment 
on  their  having  obtained  seed  throughout  the  pod  by  single  stigma 
pollination.  He  referred  the  matter  to  me,  and  I  authorized  him  to 
quote  me  as  still  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  statement ;  I  feared 
some  loophole  in  the  technique  of  the  operators. 

Then  came  Mr.  Benson’s  article. 

It  inspired  me  to  revert  to  the  sound  practice  which  I  had  in¬ 
variably  applied  throughout  some  twenty  years  of  experimentation 
with  explosives,  namely :  make  the  test  and  learn  the  facts  before 
arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

The  simple  test  was  made  in  1942.  The  procedure  was  to  select 
a  bloom  not  yet  opened,  remove  the  fall  and  the  still-closed  anthers, 
cut  off  at  the  base  and  remove  all  but  one  of  the  style  branches,  and 
bag  the  bloom  until  the  stigmatic  surface  was  ready.  Potent  pollen 
was  then  applied  to  the  single  remaining  stigma,  care — perhaps 
needless — being  exercised  that  none  of  the  pollen  reached  the  scars 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  styles.  As  a  further  precaution,  also 
probably  unnecessary,  the  protective  bag  was  again  applied  and 
left  in  place  for  four  days. 
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Almost  continuous  rains  made  it  a  poor  season  and  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  crosses  resulted  in  seed  pods.  Every  pod  had  seed 
in  all  three  of  the  cavities,  and  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  seed  in  the  different  cells  of  any  pod.  The  total  yield  of 
seed  per  pod  was  about  normal  in  all  cases. 

While  talking  to  Dr.  Randolph  abont  the  results  of  the  test,  we 
were  joined  by  Dr.  L.  II.  MacDaniels,  formerly  in  Pomology,  but 
now  Head  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  of  Cornell.  He  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  had  once  applied  pollen  to  only  one  of  the  stigmas 
of  each  of  a  number  of  apple  blossoms  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
seed  in  only  one  section  of  each  apple,  but  that  seed  was  found  in 
every  section  of  the  apples  so  pollinated.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  apple,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  three  style 
branches  of  the  iris  form  a  very  close  union  in  the  perianth  tube, 
so  close  that  the  microscopic  pollen  tubes  are  not  constrained  to  go 
to  any  particular  cell  of  eggs. 

I  think  Williamson  was  right. 
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A  FAMED  CAROLINA  GARDEN 

By  F.  W.  Cassebeer 


■  By  the  time  this  Bulletin  is  off  the  press  I  hope  to  have  had 
the  enjoyment  of  another  visit  to  my  good  friend  Louise  Blake  and 
her  famous  garden  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  This  is  the  location  of  the 
now  well-known  “Iris  Hall  of  Fame,”  and  a  place  of  delight  and 
repose  for  garden  lovers  generally. 


It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  leave  New  York  in  the  early  stages 
of  spring  with  only  daffodils  and  forsythias  in  flower,  and  be  trans¬ 
ported  overnight  as  if  by  magic  into  the  balmy  South  and  the  won¬ 
derland  of  an  iris  season  at  its  height  of  bloom.  A  year  ago  I  had 
this  very  sensation  in  my  first  trip  to  Mrs.  Blake’s  garden,  and  at 
that  time  I  was  astonished  beyond  all  expectation  at  the  great 
beauty  of  her  place  and  the  quality  of  iris  to  be  found  there. 

Three  Oaks  has  the  kind  of  garden  that  cannot  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance  but  can  stand  days  of  exploration,  and  reflects  the  personal- 
iffy  and  whims  of  its  owner  almost  every  step  of  the  way.  Though 
apparently  formal  in  its  original  plan  and  execution,  the  garden  is 
now  distinctly  informal  in  effect  and  feeling,  due  perhaps  to  the 
quaint  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  plantings.  They  are  extensive, 
covering  several  acres,  and  are  as  varied  as  one  could  possibly  de¬ 
sire-filled  with  interesting  horticultural  material  at  every  turn. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  laid  out 
on  sloping  ground,  which  becomes  rather  steep  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  This  permitted  planting  at  different  levels  and  the  creation 
of  many  nooks  and  corners.  There  are  delightful  pools,  bits  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  attractively  planted  steps  leading  from  one  level  to 
another,  an  enchanting  arbor,  and  many  walks  and  trails,  some  of 
which  end  in  a  lovely  wooded  glade. 

During  my  visit  the  thousands  of  gorgeous  bearded  iris  naturally 
forced  their  attention,  but  there  were  other  flowers  that  did  not 
escape  notice.  I  have  never  seen  hybrid  teas  and  other  types  of 
roses  grow  with  such  vigor  as  in  Mrs.  Blake’s  garden  under  her 
watchful  care  and  treatment.  Then  I  distinctly  remember  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  vast  drifts  of  orange  California  poppies,  the 
violas  along  the  steps,  and  a  large  clump  of  old-time  gladiolus  not 
far  removed  from  the  species.  I  recollect  that  I  came  away  with 
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the  feeling  that  to  create  such  a  garden  must  have  required  infinite 
patience  and  hard  work. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  iris  and  the  Hall  of  Fame.  This  com¬ 
prises  long  beds  lining  both  sides  of  a  crescent-shaped  driveway  in 
front  of  the  house.  In  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Mrs.  Blake  has  endeavored 
to  display  the  most  recent  originations  of  bearded  iris  grouped  by 
hybridizers.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  choices  of  the  breeders 
themselves,  and  generally  three  varieties  or  seedlings  are  allotted 
to  each  hybridizer’s  niche.  Further  to  enhance  the  planting,  the 
clumps  of  iris  are  charmingly  interspersed  with  pert-looking  pan¬ 
sies.  While  I  had  been  forewarned  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  thor¬ 
oughly  worth  seeing,  1  was  still  greatly  surprised  both  at  the  scope 
of  the  collection  and  at  the  excellence  of  the  blooms. 

When  Kenneth  Smith  and  I  arrived,  we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fishburn  already  being  entertained  by  Mrs.  Blake.  At  the  very 
first  opportunity  after  we  had  been  welcomed  and  made  to  feel 
at  home  bv  our  hostess,  Junius  Fishburn  led  us  out  into  the 
garden  directly  to  the  piece  cle  resist  (nice  of  the  day.  This  was  none 
other  than  Elmoiir — a  fabulous  iris  if  there  ever  was  one.  To  see 
this  marvelous  new  William  Mohr  progeny  as  the  very  first  iris 
to  be  viewed  made  a  lasting  impression  that  carried  throughout  the 
entire  iris  season,  and  at  the  conclusion  Elmoiir  still  had  my  vote 
as  the  best  new  variety  seen  anvwhere  in  1942.  Right  by  it  also 
was  Dr.  Loomis’  TQ-70,  a  well-formed  flower  of  intriguing  sea-shell 
coloring,  which  we  all  thought  deserved  introduction;  seemingly  it 
was  much  superior  to  Flora  Zenor  and  other  highly  touted  new 
ones  in  the  coral  pink  group.  His  Red  Amber  likewise  made  a  note¬ 
worthy  clump,  and,  in  our  opinion,  was  much  better  than  its  nearest 
comparable  iris,  Rosy  Wings. 


Near  one  end  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  a  fine  clump  of  Mrs.  Patti- 
son’s  lovely  crinkled  and  waved  pale  blue  Summer  Skies — as  charm¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  fluff  as  I  ever  hope  to  see  in  an  iris.  Close  at  hand  were 
Egelberg’s  Sunset  Tan  and  Dr.  Graves’  Snow  Carnival,  both  of 
which  seemed  eminently  desirable — the  former  for  its  distinctive 
rosy  tan  coloring  and  the  latter  for  its  undeniable  vigor  and  florif'er- 
ousness,  a  trait  that  is  undoubtedly  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  re- 
cently  introduced  wdiites. 


A  little  further  along  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  Hanes’  Caro¬ 
lina  Moon.  It  made  a  tremendous  clump  and  was  impressive  for 
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A  section  of  the  iris  “Hall  of  Fame ”  lining  the  driveway  in 

front  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  home. 

its  height  and  size.  While  this  pale  yellow  variety  is,  perhaps,  a  bit 
coarse  upon  close  inspection,  nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be  invaluable 
as  a  good  garden  clump.  Not  far  away  was  Mr.  Glutzbeck’s  niche 
with  his  three  fine  bright  yellows,  Spun  Gold.  Ming  Yellow,  and 
Golden  Glow,  competing  against  each  other.  Here  Golden  Glow 
seemed  to  have  much  the  better  of  the  argument  with  a  fine  full 
and  floriferous  clump  of  gay  yellow  flowers. 

After  viewing  the  magnificent  blossoms  of  Col.  Xicholls’  Red 
Valor  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  I  was  quite  ready  to  hand  it  the  plum  as 
the  best  of  all  the  so-called  red  varieties  even  though  it  is  not  quite 
so  red  in  tone  as  some  of  the  others.  His  Bll'e  Diamond  was  disap¬ 
pointing  both  here  and  in  my  own  garden.  In  a  neighboring  niche 
Kenneth  Smith’s  three  candidates,  Caroline  Burr,  Yellow  Jewel, 
and  Stella  Polaris,  were  all  growing  as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them. 

There  was  no  denying  the  redness  of  Red  Gleam,  but,  as  usual,  it 
was  low  and  bunchy.  On  the  other  hand,  Jelloway  made  a  better 
impression  than  any  previous  recollection  I  had  of  this  iris.  Lap- 
ham's  Frank  Adams  was  performing  excellently,  further  confirming 
my  belief  that  this  has  been  a  very  much  underrated  variety.  There 
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was  an  unusually  nice  clump  of  Connell’s  Picotee  as  well  as  his 
Glen  Ellen.  I  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  gives  a  good 
buff  effect  in  the  garden  even  though  I  still  claim  it  is  dirty  upon 
close  inspection. 

In  the  bright  sunshine  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  Sundance  was  a  fine  lively 
tan,  but  her  Nobility  in  no  way  could  be  compared  with  her  better 
whites,  Cathedral  Dome  and  White  Goddess.  In  Mrs.  Whiting’s 
niche,  Golden  Spike  performed  in  its  usual  vigorous  manner  and 
certainly  is  a  worthwhile  garden  yellow.  Her  Sea  Blue  was  well 
branched  and  had  nicely  shaped  flowers  about  half-way  between 
Shining  Waters  and  Sierra  Blue  in  color.  Schreiner’s  Winter 
Carnival  seemed  to  resemble  Stella  Polaris  rather  closely,  but  the 
blossoms  were  distinctly  larger.  Narain  impressed  us  here  as  a 
glorified  Brunhilde. 

Mr.  Brehm’s  niche  had  Narada,  a  nicely  ruffled  powder  blue  iris, 
both  vigorous  and  tall  ;  and  Snoqualmie  which,  to  my  mind,  comes 
closest  to  a  true  cream  of  any  variety.  Grinter ’s  Missouri  was  truly 
magnificent  and  fully  justified  its  Dykes  award.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  my  first  impression  of  Hill’s  colorful  Flora  Campbell 
and  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  grand  pink  blend,  Daybreak.  Williamson’s 
Amigo  was  the  tallest  we  have  known  it,  and  all  of  Paul  Cook’s 
varieties,  Sable,  Lancaster,  and  E.  B.  Williamson,  were  thriving 
large  clumps. 

Among  the  Sass  aris,  Prairie  Sunset  and  Golden  Fleece  were 
excellent.  We  were  also  treated  to  the  first  good  clump  of  The  Red 
Douglas  we  had  ever  seen.  Now  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  it 
rated  a  Dykes  medal.  The  DeForest  iris,  Full  Measure,  Tonga, 
and  Three  Sisters,  all  were  of  unusual  interest.  Though  I  shall 
want  to  see  Full  Measure  again,  I  was  almost  ready  to  rate  it 
among  the  topflight  yellows  upon  first  sight ;  Tonga  is  a  deeper  ver¬ 
sion  of  Salar;  and  Three  Sisters  is  a  blended  variegata  of  inde¬ 
scribably  unique  coloring.  Lapham’s  Wakarusa  made  a  fine  bright 
low  clump,  competing  for  gaiety  of  color  with  Hall’s  Samovar 
close  by. 

While  practically  all  of  the  varieties  planted  in  Mrs.  Blake’s  Hall 
of  Fame  gave  close  to  peak  performance,  there  were  just  a  few 
well-known  and  usually  dependable  iris  that  did  not.  Christabel, 
for  instance,  certainly  did  not  seem  at  home ;  Elsa  Sass  looked 
very  bedraggled ;  and  both  Naranja  and  Deep  Velvet  were  hardly 
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Clumps  of  Snow  Carnival  and  Sunset  Tan  inter  plant  eel  with  pansies 

in  Mrs.  Blake’s  “ Hall  of  Fame.” 


recognizable.  These  seemed  to  be  about  the  only  ones  that  did  not 
flourish  at  Spartanburg — a  very  fine  record,  indeed.  Outside  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  there  was  a  very  large  and  noteworthy  collection  of 
Sass  plieata  seedlings,  and  on  the  hillside  in  back  of  the  house  there 
were  many  vigorous  plants  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  latest  introductions 
and  seedlings. 

I  can  assure  the  many  members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  yet 
visited  Louise  Blake  and  her  Iris  Hall  of  Fame  at  Spartanburg 
that  they  have  a  great  treat  in  store  for  them,  and  that  nothing  I 
have  written  can  adequately  portray  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
such  a  visit.  For  1943,  the  list  of  Hall  of  Fame  iris  which  follows 
shows  further  enlargement  and  improvement  over  those  which  I 
described  as  blooming  last  year. 

o 
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IRIS  HALL  OF  FAME,  1943 

Garden  of  Louise  Blake 
Three  Oaks,  Spartanburg,  S.  0. 

DYKES  MEDAL  NICHE 

Winner:  L.  AY.  Cousins,  Ontario,  Canada 
Great  Lakes 

Runner-up:  Carl  Salbach,  Berkeley,  California 

Golden  Majesty 


Ayres — 

Cheerio 

Jasmania 

Persia 

Becker  er — 

Frosted  Glass 

Freckles 

Othello 

Brehm — 

Narad a 
Snoqualmie 
Wiliam  A.  Setchell 

Caldwell— 

Tishomingo 
Seedling  No.  2-1A 
Seedling  No.  59-1A 

Carpenter — 

Belle  of  Dixie 
Joy 

Silver  Lustre 

C  asset)  eer — 

Orange  Glow 
Seedling  No.  C-9 
Seedling  No.  C-14 

Connell — 

Bonsor 
Comrade 
Glen  Ellen 

F.  Cook 

Chelsea 
Querida 
High  Noon 


P.  Cook 

E.  B.  Williamson 

Lancaster 

Sable 

Cousins — 

Dunkerque 
Great  Lakes 
Seedling 

DeForest — 

Adelanto 
Late  Sun 
Salar 

Douglas — 

Sharkskin 
Titian  Lady 
Seedling  No.  11-41-1 

Egelberg — 

Angelus 
Sunset  Tan 
Seedling  No.  179 

Essig — 

California  Madonna 
Golden  Madonna 
Mission  Madonna 

Everett — 

Smoke  Dream 
Blue  Seedling 
Pink  Seedling 

Gage — 

Anna  Gage 
Arethusa 
Rosy  Wings 


Glutzbeck — 

Golden  Glow 
Ming  Yellow 
Spun  Gold 

Graham — 

Cafe  au  Lait 
Deep  South 
Edith  Mitchell 

Grant — 

Coral  Mist 
Display 
Pot  o’  Gold 

Graves — 

And  Thou 
Katherine  Larmon 
Snow  Carnival 

Gr  inter — 

Ella  Winchester 
Garden  Magic 
Missouri 

Hall— 

Golden  Eagle 

Nightingale 

Remembrance 

Hanes — 

Betty  Hanes 
Caroline  Moon 
Gentian  Violet 

Hill — 

Flora  Campbell 
Kansas  Sunset 
Melanie 
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Kellogg — 

Copper  Pink 

Seedling 

Seedling 

Kirkland — 

Copper  Lustre 
Junaluska 
Sonny  Boy 

Kleinsorge — 

Arctic 

Daybreak 

Old  Parchment 

La  pliant — • 

Christabel 
Frank  Adams 
Red  Gleam 

Loomis — 

Elmohr 

Red  Amber 

No.  TQ-70(Sea  Shell) 

McKee — 

Mary  Vernon 

Miobelle 

Redyen 

Milliken — - 

Blue  Spire 
China  Maid 
Mount  Cloud 

Mitchell — 

California  Gold 
Fair  Elaine 
Naranja 

Mohr 

Frieda  Mohr 
William  Mohr 
Los  Angeles 

Nesmith — 

Melitza 
Sundance 
Sunny  Vale 

Nicholls — 

Blue  Diamond 
Crimson  Tide 
Red  Valor 


The  Old  Dirt 

Dohher — 

Gayoso 
Spotlight 
Sun  Wood 

Pattis  on — 

Jamie 

Summer  Skies 
White  Seedling 


Parker — 

Beige 

Fairy  Dream 
Jelloway 


Salhach — 

California  Peach 
Deep  Velvet 
Orange  Flame 


J .  8 ass — 

Flora  Zenor 
Golden  Fleece 
The  Red  Douglas 

Hans  Sass — 

City  of  Lincoln 
Elsa  Sass 
Prairie  Sunset 

Henry  Sass — 

Blue  Shimmer 
Lake  Huron 
Moonlight  Madonna 

Schreiner — 

Golden  Treasure 
Mulberry  Rose 
Winter  Carnival 

Shuher — 

Dymia 

Narain 

Television  Blue 


S  mith — 

Caroline  Burr 
Louise  Blake 
Violet  Symphony 
Yellow  Jewel 


Sturt  evant — 

Calling  Me 
Golden  Amber 
Good  Cheer 

Thole — 

Noontide 

Ranier 

Rosario 

Washington — 

Fairy  Lustre 
Stonewall  Jackson 
The  Bishop 

Wareham — 

Gin  Fizz 
Java  Sky 
Vision  Fugitive 

Weed— 

Claret  Velvet 
Icy  Blue 

Oregon  Sunshine 

Whiting — 

Golden  Spike 
Sea  Blue 
Three  Oaks 

White — 

Ex  President 
Lady  Paramount 
Symbol 

Wilhelm — 

Kuan  Yin 
Seedling  No.  10-10 
Stained  Glass 

Williams — 

Belmont 
Iris  City 

W  AVERLY 

Williamson — 

Amigo 

Dubrovnik 

Wabash 

Wills— 

Rapunzel 

Seedling  No.  191-1-41 
Seedling  No.  222-1-41 
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Mountain  Sky,  a  new  light  blue  from  the  Coast. 


1943  POLICY  OF  AWARDS  AND  RATINGS 

■  The  1943  Policy  of  Awards  and  Ratings  will  be  the  same  as 
that  for  1942  (see  page  17,  Bulletin  No.  85,  April  1942),  except 
for  the  first  part  of  section  19(d)  covering  the  Dykes  Medal  award, 
which  now  reads  as  follows : 

(d)  The  Dykes  Medal.  Recommendations  for  the  Dykes  Medal  shall  be 
made  only  to  iris  registered  officially  which  have  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  during  the  three-year  period  beginning  with  1940  and 
ending  with  1942. 
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IRIS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  DYKES  MEDAL 

■  The  following-  iris  receiving  Awards  of  Merit  in  1940,  1941,  and 
1942  are  eligible  for  the  Dykes  Medal  under  rules  covered  by  Para¬ 
graph  19d. 

Arctic,  Balmung,  Caroline  Burr,  Deep  Velvet,  Elsa  Sass,  Fair 
Elaine,  Frank  Adams,  Golden  Fleece,  Golden  Majesty,  Golden  Spike, 
Helen  Astor,  Lighthouse,  Matterhorn,  Melitza,  Ming  Yellow,  Mount 

W  ASHINGTON,  NADA,  OLD  PARCHMENT,  OrMOHR,  OYEZ,  PlNK  RUFFLES, 
Praip  e  Sunset,  Red  Gle\m,  Ruth  Pollock,  Sable,  Snow  Flurry,  Some 
Love,  Spun  Gold,  Yellow  Jewel. 


IRIS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

■  The  following  list  of  varieties  have  received  Honorable  Mention 
Awards  and  are  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit  under  rules  covered 
by  Paragraph  19c. 

Allumeuse,  Arethusa,  Aztec  Copper,  Black  Hawk,  Blue  Spire, 
Bonnie  Lass,  Bronzino,  Bronzspur,  Brown  Thrasher,  Buttercup  Lane, 
Cafe  au  Lait,  California  Peach,  California  Trek,  Captain  Wells, 
Casque  d’Or,  Cedar  Rose,  Champagne  Glow,  Chrysolite,  Copper  Crys¬ 
tal,  Copper  Pink,  Copper  Rose,  Coral  Mist,  Coronet,  Damerine,  Day¬ 
break,  Dubrovnik,  Ethelyn  Kleitz,  Fairy  Lustre,  Flora  Campbell, 
Fort  Knox,  Gallant  Leader,  Garden  Flame,  Glen  Ellen,  Icy  Blue, 
Invictus,  Janet  Butler,  Lady  Naomi,  Lancaster,  Late  Sun,  Lord  Don- 
gan,  Manchu  Prince,  Mary  E.  Nicholls,  Matula,  May  Day,  Mayling 
Soong,  Melanie,  Midwest  Gem,  Mirabelle,  Miss  California,  Missouri 
Night,  Monadnock,  Morocco  Rose,  Mountain  Lake,  Mountain  Sky, 
Mountain  Snow,  Mrs.  Silas  Waters,  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Noel,  Orloff, 
Patricia,  Persian  Prince,  Peshawar,  Phoebe,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Raejean,  Red  Bonnet,  Red  Valor,  Rookwood,  Royal  Coach,  Ruby 
Glow,  Salar,  Samovar,  Saugatuck,  Selerno,  Shawano,  Smolder,  Snow 
Belle,  Song  of  Gold,  Sonny  Boy,  Spring  Prom,  Spring  Secretary, 
Stained  Glass,  Stardom,  Stella  Polaris,  Storm  King,  Sundance,  Sun 
Spot,  Symbol,  The  Admiral,  The  Bishop,  The  Darb,  The  Guardsman, 
Thelma  Jean,  Tiffany,  Titian  Lady,  Treasure  Island,  Triptych, 
Violet  Symphony,  Wakarusa,  West  Point,  White  Prince,  Winter 
Carnival. 

If  any  varieties  have  been  omitted  from  this  list  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  H.M. ’s  and  were  introduced  from  1937  to  1941,  inclusive, 
they  are  eligible  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 
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OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 


More  Iris  Family  Trees 

■  Of  the  eight  tall  bearded  iris  to  receive  the  Award  of  Merit  in 
1941,  there  remain  only  two  whose  parentage  charts  have  not  been 
published  in  the  Bulletin.  These  two  are  Ming  Yellow  from 
Howard  R.  Glutzbeck  of  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  and  Red  Gleam  from 
Greig  Lapham  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  I  submit  their  two  charts  herewith. 

Looking  at  these  charts  with  an  eye  to  the  breeder  rather  than 
to  the  iris,  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  a  great  similarity. 
This  is  the  tenacity  of  purpose  displayed  by  these  two  men  in  re¬ 
lentlessly  working  toward  a  very  definite  goal.  With  Mr.  Lapham 
the  goal  was  a  fine  red  iris;  with  Mr.  Glutzbeck,  a  great  yellow. 

In  commenting  on  his  efforts  for  this  yellow,  Mr.  Glutzbeck  wrote, 
“Eighteen  years  ago  I  planted  some  iris  seeds  that  had  been  given 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  In  due 
time  16  seedlings  bloomed;  later,  I  destroyed  them  all  except  for 
three  creams  and  one  light  yellow.  The  three  creams  were  marked 
B-l,  B-2  and  B-3.  This  last  seedling  was  a  very  smooth  cream  with 
good  substance  and  fair  form.  It  was  well  branched  and  about  32 
inches  in  height. 

“The  pollen  of  this  seedling  crossed  with  that  fine  old  Bliss 
introduction,  Mrs.  Valerie  West,  produced  my  Green  Yellow  No.  2, 
an  iris  which  also  was  very  smooth  and  which  had  the  form  and 
branching  of  Mrs.  Valerie  West.  This  seedling  crossed  with  W.  R. 
Dykes  gave  my  Light  Yellow  No.  3,  which,  although  a  first  genera¬ 
tion  seedling  of  Dykes,  had  no  streaks  or  spots.  In  fact  the  whole 
cross  was  free  from  spots.  Ming  Yellow  is  a  seedling  of  this 
Light  Yellow  No.  3,  the  pollen  parent  being  Depute  Nomblot.  ” 

Mr.  Glutzbeck  is  to  be  congratulated  on  Ming  Yellow,  an  iris 
of  proved  worth  and  a  forerunner  of  his  famous  new  introduction, 
Spun  Gold. 

The  possibility  of  a  “true”  red  iris  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
long  debated  by  iris  breeders  everywhere.  Some  maintain  that 
there  never  will  be  an  iris  whose  color  is  true  red.  Others  believe 
that  the  progress  already  made  indicates  a  definite  possibility  that 
true  red  may  be  reached  or  closely  approached.  One  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  this  progress  has  been  E.  G.  Lapham.  Making  his 
first  crosses  in  1923,  he  has  lived  and  breathed  red  iris  from  that 


IRIS  MING  YELLOW 

Award  of  Merit 

1941 


.Mrs.  Valery  West 
TBM-S7D 
( Bliss  1925 ) 


Green  Yellow 
No.  2 


^  Light  Yellow 
No.  3 


Cream  Seedling 
No.  B-3 


W.  R.  Dykes 
TBE-Y4M 
^  (Dykes  1926) 


Ming  Yellow 
TBM-Y4D 
(Glutz.  1937) 


.Franchville 
TBM-S9L 
(Cay.  1927) 


Depute 
Nomblot 
TBM-S9M 
„  (Cay.  1929) 


/-Dominion 
TBM-B3D 
(Bliss  1917) 


Bruno 

TBMLa-S6D  < 
(Bliss  1922) 


V. 


? 


Prepared  by  Geddes  Douglas 
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' Bruno 
TBM  La-S6D 
(Bliss  1922) 


Cordelia 
IBM-B3D 
(Parker  1873) 


Macrantha 
TBM-B3M 
^  (Van  W.  1907) 


IRIS  RED  GLEAM 

Award  of  Merit 

1941 


r 

Bruno 
TBMLa-SOD 
(Bliss  1922) 


Dominion 
TBM-B9D 
(Bliss  ’17) 


< 


Cordelia 
IBM-B9D 
(Parker  ’73) 


Macrantha 
TBM-B3M 
(Van.  W.  ’07) 


r 

Lapham  Seedling., 


Sherbert 
TBMLa-S6M 
l  (Sturt.  ’18) 


r 

Caterina 
TBM-B1M 
(Fost.  ’09) 


< 


Mrs.  Horace 
Darwin 
JBM-W1 


r  I.  cypriana 


< 


v  I.  pallida 


Red  Gleam 
TBM-R6M  < 

(Lapham  ’39) 


r  Alcazar 
TBMLa-S3D 


Red  Wing 
TBM-S6M 
(H.  Sass  ’26) 


H.  P.  Sass 
No.  10 
ITBM-R3D 


C  I.  v  arieg'ata 
No.  1 


No.  30-40 
Sass 

TBMLa-R9M 


r H.  P.  Sass 
Light  Blend 
No.  100 


King  Tut 
TBLa-S6D 
(H.  Sass  ’26) 


< 


Princess 
Beatrice 
TBM-BlL 
-  (Barr  1898) 


V 


I.  variegata 
No. 2 


H.  P.  Sass 
Dark  Blend 
..No.  40 


Prepared  by  Geddes  Douglas 


C  A  MAS 


IRIS  CHRISTABEL 

Award  of  Merit 

1941 


'  No.  100 
Light  Blend 
(H.  Sass) 


r King  Ttjt 
TBLa-S6D 
(H.  Sass  ’26) 


Rameses 
TBMLa-S9L 
(H.  Sass  ’29) 


No.  40 
Dark  Blend 
( H.  Sass) 


rNo.  21 
(H.  Sass) 


Baldwin 
TBM-B7M 
(H.  Sass  ’27) 


CHRISTABEL 

TBM-S7D  < 

(Lap.  1936) 


Caterina 
TBM-B1M 
^  (Fost.  ’09) 


^Dominion 
TBM-B3D 
(Bliss  ’17) 


"Bruno 

TBMLa-S6D  < 
(Bliss  ’22) 


Jerry 
TBM-S9D 
(Lap.  1933) 


T ROOST 

TBE-R7L 
(Den.  1908) 


Belle  Porter 
TBM-S3M 
(Lap.  ’29) 


( 


Prepared  by  Geddes  Douglas 


Seminole 
TBM-R9D 
^  ( Farr  1920) 


(For  Parentages  of  H.  P.  Sass  numbered  seedlings,  see  Chart  of  Prairie  Sunset, 
Bulletin  No.  86.) 
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first  cross  to  those  thousands  of  seedlings  which  will  flower  this 
June.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Lapham  bloomed  his  first  seedlings 
just  18  years  ago,  and  the  proof  of  his  unfaltering  steps  toward  his 
red  (and  pink)  goal  is  contained  in  the  names  of  his  introductions 
through  those  years.  To  mention  a  few  of  them,  there  are  Belle 
Porter,  Jerry,  Red  Sails,  Red  Pomp,  Christabel,  Red  Gleam, 
Edward  Lapham,  Wakarusa,  and,  lastly,  that  newest  one  to  come, 
No.  J-8,  a  1942  seedling  of  gleaming  color  and  faultless  form. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  some  that  since  Christabel  and  Red 
Gleam  are  from  the  same  hybridizer  and  since  they  are  both  red- 
blends  of  similar  type,  they  are  related  in  their  breeding.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  origin  of  the  two  is  entirely  different,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  Christabel  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  favorite  throughout  the  country,  I  am  sending  you  its 
chart  in  addition  to  the  chart  of  Red  Gleam. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  of  Red  Gleam  reveals  that  the  blood 
of  champions  certainly  flows  through  the  veins  of  this  iris.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Dominion,  Caterina,  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  Alcazar,  and 
Princess  Beatricf,  and  on  through  Bruno,  Sherbert,  Red  Wing, 
and  King  Tut,  each  of  these  iris  represents  a  vital  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  modern  iris.  Red  is  not  a  natural  color  in  iris. 
Strong  genetm  forces  inherent  in  the  plant  have  repressed  its 
occurrence  in  the  species  and  the  natural  hybrids.  No  mutation 
has  occurred  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings  pollinated 
and  grown  by  man  in  the  last  50  years,  so  in  choosing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  true  red  iris  as  his  goal,  Mr.  Lapham  has  tackled  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  iris  hybridizing.  We  salute  him  for  his  past 
accomplishments  and  at  the  same  time  admonish  him  that  his  future 
efforts  will  have  to  be  great  indeed  to  live  up  to  them. 

Geddes  Douglas 

Nashville ,  Tenn. 


In  Support  of  the  Present  Rating  System 

■  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Claar’s  article  in  Bulletin  No.  84,  page  57,  re¬ 
garding  re-examining  iris  ratings  is  very  theoretical ;  he  evidently 
does  not  consider  the  most  important  elements  of  the  American 
fris  Society’s  accredited  Judges’  ratings.  These  are  given  (see 
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below),  and  should  be  memorized  by  all  irisarians  to  explain  when 
questioned  or  criticized. 

1.  The  year  shown  (1922  to  the  present  time)  in  which  the  iris 
was  rated  in  the  Bulletin  makes  a  big  difference  in  our  calculations. 

2.  The  number  of  Judges  (3,  5,  20,  or  69)  rating  an  iris,  with 
the  lowest  to  highest  percentages  that  are  added  together  and  aver¬ 
aged  for  result,  are  considerations. 

3.  The  regions  in  which  it  was  rated  must  be  considered  and, 
please  note,  we  have  245  Accredited  Judges  for  1942  traveling  from 
garden  to  garden — often  seeing  and  judging  the  same  iris  under  dif¬ 
ferent  and  similar  conditions,  wind,  rain,  sun,  etc.,  covering  15 
regions. 

The  greatest  number  of  Judges  (50)  in  a  region  are  from  Region 
9,  which  includes  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

4.  The  percentages  under  re-examination  must  be  noted. 

As  a  concrete  example,  take  the  iris  named  Sable  (breeder,  Paul 
Cook;  introduced  by  Williamson’s  Longfield  Iris  Farm  catalog  in 
1938).  It  received  an  Honorable  Mention  Award  in  1939,  Award 
of  Merit  in  1940,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  Dvkes  Memorial 
Medal  in  1942.  It  was  first  rated  93  per  cent  in  1938  by  seven 
Judges;  in  1939,  91  per  cent  13  Judges;  and  in  1940,  90  per  cent 
by  69  Judges.  This  makes  nearly  ideal  rating. 

In  addition,  20  or  more  Judges’  ratings  (after  the  first  year's 
rating)  makes  it  a  permanently  rated  iris  until  the  next  special 
official  symposium  of  ratings  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors, 
when  another  rating  is  established. 

Its  color  is  very  dark  blue,  nearly  a  self  (one  tone)  with  a  very 
slight  influence  of  claret  noted  in  bright  sunshine.  In  some  future 
year  it  may  have  a  competitor  which  excels,  in  some  detail,  in  the 
same  color  class ;  therefore,  its  percentage  may  again  be  changed  in 
another  symposium  to  conform  with  a  more  recent  iris. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  314  permanently  rated  iris,  all  con¬ 
crete  examples,  eligible  for  the  next  symposium  and  about  42  can¬ 
didates  for  1943.  It  is  an  expanding  system  of  percentage-rating  to 
accommodate  the  future.  We  also  have  1,583  iris  carrying  a  pres¬ 
ent-standing  rating  of  70  per  cent,  and  above,  including  1942 
ratings. 
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Always  remember  that  the  year,  number  of  Judges  and  the  re¬ 
gions  are  to  be  considered  BEFORE  percentages,  one  of  the  best 
systems.  The  iris  Check  List  for  1939,  A.  I.  S.  Bulletins,  and 
catalogs  from  different  regions  give  detailed  information,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  breeder  gives  more  minute  particulars. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Claar’s  first  suggestion  on  page  61,  we  have 
“third  year  in  commerce”  ratings  and  many  more  years  for  anv 
person’s  choice;  in  reply  to  the  second,  we  have  a  “minimum  num¬ 
ber”  of  rating  votes;  to  the  third,  obtain  official  percentages  from 
the  Bulletin,  as  catalogs  may  have  printed  errors,  unintentionally 
in  most  cases ;  to  the  fourth,  hardiness  is  taken  into  consideration 
in  our  percentages  and  emphasized  in  most  catalogs — Purissima 
is  an  example  stressed  as  tender — and  we  have  geographic  districts 
called  regions;  to  the  fifth,  separate  percentage-rating  for  hybridiz¬ 
ing  would  require  each  Judge  to  experiment  for  years,  and  this  is 
not  practical,  but  any  person  can  get  a  tremendous  amount  of 
breeding  information  from  the  Check  List  crosses  of  pollen. 

The  other  details  are  included  in  our  percentages,  except  cost, 
which  changes  in  different  catalogs  and  in  different  years ;  it  also 
depends  upon  whether  you  buy  wholesale  or  retail,  or  bargains, 
and  the  number  of  iris  purchased. 

“Faintheart”  cannot  go  wrong  if  he  selects  new  iris  with  high 
permanent  ratings  voted  upon  by  a  large  number  of  Judges. 

Percentage  discussing  (and  “cussing”)  is  universal  from  time 
immemorial,  mostly  because  the  elements  are  not  considered. 
Wanted :  more  practical,  less  theoretical  elements,  less  toil  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Poor,  undeserving  iris,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  get  any  rating 
at  all,  and  some  Judges  require  an  iris  to  be  good  enough  to  receive 
80  per  cent  or  they  will  not  attempt  to  rate  it,  leaving  it  to  oblivion 
or  to  some  catalog  risking  exaggeration  to  sell  it. 

Percentages  alone  are  obscure,  not  conclusive,  and  have  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  mislead. 

The  “Proof  of  the  Pudding,”  Bulletin  81,  page  61,  by  C.  G. 
White,  and  Mary  Senni’s  contribution,  Bulletin  83,  page  45,  con¬ 
sist  of  varietal  descriptions  and  reports  by  a  number  of  people 
and  Judges.  These  notes  are  to  be  had  in  many  A.I.S.  Bulletins; 
for  example,  Bulletins  53,  page  40 ;  63,  page  69,  and  64,  page  96. 

Charles  Ulysses  Bear. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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F.  W.  Cassebeer 


No  iris  has  a  more  distinctive  color  than  Melitza,  pictured 
here.  Cream-white  with  a  slight  flush  of  coral  pink 
and  bright  apricot  beard,  it  appears  at  its  best 

on  a  cloudy  day. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

■  See  Check  List  1939  for  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  Bul¬ 
letin  63:  pages  78-80,  October  1936,  for  registration  rules. 

Additions  to,  and  Corrections  of,  List  of  Breeders,  Etc. 


Bartlett — Rev.  S.  T.  Bartlett  (de¬ 
ceased),  310  Melrose  Ave.,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ont.,  Canada  (registration  by 
widow  through  Canad.  Hort. 
Coun.) . 

Caiilet — Mrs.  Laura  Caillet  (1876- 
1942),  4926  West  Lovers  Lane, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Caillet-M. — Margaret  Caillet,  regis¬ 
trant  for  mother,  iris  breeder, 
4926  West  Lovers  Lane,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Clevenger — Lewis  Clevenger,  iris 
breeder,  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Corey— Mrs.  P.  E.  (Miriam)  Corey 
(1885-  ),  iris  breeder,  7  Cliff 
Street,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Covert — -A.  H.  Covert  (and  Mrs. 
Blanche  Covert),  Linwood  Iris 
Gardens,  3425  West  Central  Ave., 
Wichita,  Kansas;  iris  breeders. 

Crissey-McD. -Borsch — W.  L.  Cris- 
sey  (raiser  from  seed),  Brookings, 
Ore.,  C.  L.  McDonald  (who  seg¬ 
regated  the  variant),  Salem,  Ore., 
and  Wm.  Borsch  &  Son,  Inc. 
(namer),  Maplewood,  Ore.  (corr. 
p.  9,  Supplement  No.  1). 

D.  I.  G. — Dallas  Iris  Garden,  4926 
West  Lovers  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Eller— Dr.  W.  II.  Eller,  1717  Sunset 
Drive,  Seattle,  Wash.;  iris  breed¬ 
er. 

E  m  e  r  y-E.  A.  —  E.  A.  E  m  ery 
(1893-  ),  219  N.  Cecelia  St.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa ;  postman,  iris  breeder. 

Grant — Dr.  Henry  Lee  Grant,  412 
Oread  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  den¬ 
tist,  iris  breeder. 


I.  T.  G. — Iris  Test  Gardens,  601 
North  Naehes  Ave.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Jones- W.  A. — W.  A.  Jones,  124 
Union  St.,  Emporia,  Kansas;  iris 
breeder. 

Long-B.  R. — B.  R.  Long,  1  Lon  Cvn- 
for,  Cwmgwyn,  Swansea,  Wales; 
iris  breeder  (corr.  p.  11,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  1). 

Loomis-Long — Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis, 
breeder,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
and  J.  D.  Long,  registrant,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 

Lowry — Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry 
(1892-  ),  62  Walnut  Park,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  iris  breeder. 

Lyell — R.  L.  Lyell,  2103  N  Street, 
Auburn,  Nebr. ;  iris  breeder. 

McEwen — Margaret  Robinson  Mc- 
Ewen  (Mrs.  Alfred),  (1869-  ), 
P.  0.  Box  175,  Craig  Anel,  South 
Broadway,  Tarrvtown-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Mcllhenny  —  Mdlhenny  Nurseries, 
Avery  Island,  La. 

Millik.— C.  S.  Milliken  (formerly 
Southern  California  Iris  Gar¬ 
dens),  385  West  Colorado  St.,  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Calif. ;  growers  and  raisers 
of  many  kinds  of  irises. 

Montague — Richard  L.  Montague, 
734  Anneslie  Road,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  iris  breeder. 

Ohl — John  J.  Ohl,  Route  5,  Wichita, 
Kansas;  iris  breeder. 

Schirmer — Carl  O.  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r 
(1895-  ),  6106  King  Hill  Ave.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  iris  breeder. 
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Schirmer-H. — H.  W.  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r 
(1889-  ),  5701  S.  2nd  St.,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo. ;  iris  breeder. 

Small-R. — Robert  Small,  Wheatland 
Farms,  Anness,  Kansas;  breeder 
registered  Herefords  and  collies, 
and  iris. 

Stults — Rev.  C.  M.  Stults  (1896-  ), 
104  South  Tenth  St.,  Gadsden, 
Ala.;  iris  breeder. 

Taylor-C.  C.— Carl  C.  Taylor,  1519 
Tippecanoe,  S  a  n  Bernardino, 
Calif. ;  iris  breeder. 

Tompkins — C.  W.  Tompkins,  3100 
Lakeport  Rd.  (Morningside  Nur¬ 
series),  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  iris 
breeder  (omission  p.  12,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  1). 


Walker — Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker 
(1915-  ),  Ventura,  Calif.;  lemon 
orehardist,  iris  breeder. 

Waters — Donald  Waters,  Elmore, 
Ohio;  iris  breeder. 

Williams.- J.  C.— Mrs.  J.  C.  William¬ 
son  (Emma),  Route  2,  No.  93, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  (corr.  p.  13, 
Supplement  No.  1). 

Wills — J.  E.  Wills,  Belle  Meade 
Blvd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  iris  breed¬ 
er. 

Wimmer — Dr.  Edward  J.  Wimmer, 
1830  Poyntz  Ave.,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Registrations  and  Approvals  for  1942 


ABALONE  SHELL.  TB-MLa-S3M 
(Essig  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Mount 
Washington  X  No.  1348A,  in¬ 
volving  New  Albion,  Purissima, 
Sundew  and  Dolly  Madison)  ; 
□  pi. 

ACTION  FRONT.  TB-M-R6D 
(Cook  N);  R.,  1942;  (((Morn¬ 
ing  Splendor)  X  (Seminole  X 
Cinnabar  ))  X  ((Morning 
Splendor)  X  (Seminole  X  Cin¬ 
nabar)))  X  (E.  B.  William¬ 
son)  ;  □. 

ADMIRAL  NIMITZ.  TB-M-WW 
(Graves  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Pale 
Moonlight  X  Gudrun)  X 
(Snowking);  □  si. 

AGATE.  TB-M-S4D  (Whiting 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Midwest  Gem  X 
Prairie  Sunset)  ;  □  si. 

AIR  CASTLE.  TB-M-S9M  (Mon¬ 
tague  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Mary  Sen- 
ni  X  Spring  Maid)  ;  □. 

ALDURA.  IB-M-W2L  (Larsen 
N. );  R.,  1942;  ((Don  Juan)  X 
(Titan  X  San  Francisco))  X 
(Wasatch). 


ALEUT.  TB-MLa-Wl  (Essig  N.)  ; 
R.,  1942;  (((Miss  Willmott  X 
Sherbert)  X  (California  Blue 
X  Shasta))  X  (W.  R.  Dykes))) 
X  ((California  Blue  X  Shas¬ 
ta)  X  (Purissima));  □  si. 
ALPINE  SNOW.  TB-M-WW 
(Montague  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Shin¬ 
ing  Waters  X  mixed  pollen  fr. 
W  flowers). 

ALUMINUM.  TB-M-B1L  (Allen 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
San  Gabriel)  ;  □. 

AMALFI.  TB-M-Y4D  (Douglas- 

M. E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Treasure 
Island  X  Burning  Bronze). 

A  M  Y  T  I  S.  TB-MLa-Y6L  rev. 
(Craigie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Mary 
Geddes  X  Crystal  Beauty)  X 
(Snowking);  □. 

ANACACHO.  TB-M-B3M  (Allen 

N. ) ;  R.,  1942;  (Conquistador  X 
Grisette)  ;  □. 

ANN  SHERIDAN.  TB-M-Y4M 
( Taylor-C. C.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

(Happy  Days  X  Mehama)  ;  □. 
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ANOTHER  LOVE.  TB-M-S7L 
Hardee  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Sdlg.  X 
- ) ;  □  si. 

ANTHEM.  TB-M-R3L  (Berry 
1942);  Berry  1942;  R.,  1942; 
(Rose  Madder  X  Maun  a  Loa)  X 
(Sequoiah);  □. 

ANTOLA.  TB-M-Y8D  (Peck-A.  E. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Peaches  X  Rosy 
Glow)  ;  □  si. 

ANUATA.  DB-M-W2M  (Richer 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Amber  X  Mid¬ 
west)  ;  Tab  I. 

APACHE  PLUME.  TB-M-S9M 
(Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Flame 
Bearer  X  No.  1405A,  involving 
Mme.  Cheri,  Magnifica,  Alca¬ 
zar,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau, 
Hollywood,  Grace  Sturtevant, 
Mrs.  Haw,  Eldorado,  Kashmir 
White  and  Esplendido)  ;  □  si. 

APRIL  DAWN.  TB-M-R9M  (Al¬ 
len  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima) 
X  (Edgewood  X  Shiawassee)  ; 
□  . 

ARAB  CHIEF.  TB-MLa-R4M 
(Whiting  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Rae- 
jean  X  Garden  Magic)  ;  □  sp. 

ARAPAHOE.  TB-La-R4M  (Ber¬ 
ry  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Rose  Madder 
X  Mauna  Loa)  X  (King  Tut)  ; 
□  . 

ARBADELLA.  TB-M-Y4D  (Rich¬ 
er  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Vesper  Gold 
X  Pluie  d’Or)  ;  □  si. 

ARC  AT  A.  TB-EM-Y4L  (Essig 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (China  Lantern 
X  No.  1516A,  involving  Souv.  de 
Mme.  Gaudichau,  Alcazar,  Car¬ 
dinal,  Song  of  Gold  and  Happy 
Days)  ;  □  M. 

ARK  ROYAL.  TB-E-M-R1D 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Swash¬ 
buckler  X  Dark  Victory)  ;  □. 

AVE  MARIA.  TB-M-WW  (Tomp¬ 
kins  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Selene  X 
Wasatch). 


AZIM.  TMB-E-La-S3M  (White-C. 
G.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (oncobred). 

AZURE  DAWN.  Spur-MLa-BIL 
Nies  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  ( ochroleuca 
X  Monspur)  X  ( ochroleuca  X 
Mon  spur). 

BADINERIE.  TB-E-M-MLa-Y4L 
(Peckham  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Tus- 
CARORA  X  Sdlg.). 

BAGHDAD.  TB-M-S7M  (Whiting 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Matula  X  Prai¬ 
rie  Sunset)  ;  □  sp. 

BAMBI.  TB-M-S4M  (Emerv-E.  A. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Shah  Jehan  X 
Depute  Nomblot)  ;  □  si. 

BARBARA  COOKE.  TB-M-W8L 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Imperial  Blush)  X  (Los  An¬ 
geles  X  El  Tovar). 

BATAAN.  TB-M-R4M  (Klein. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Lav.  Grey  Sdlg. 
X  Aztec  Copper)  ;  □. 

BEAU  BRUMMEL.  TB-M-B1D 
(Wayman  N. )  ;  R.,  1942. 

BEAUTIFUL.  TB-EE-R6D  (Way- 
man  N.) ;  R.,  1942. 

BEE  ONE.  TB-LaM-BIM  (Graves 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Snow  Carnival 
X  Cloud  Castle). 

BELLA  COOL  A.  TB-M-R6D 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Vision  X  Meldoric). 

BENDAMERE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Burn¬ 
ing  Bronze  X  Treasure  Island). 

BERKELEY  BLUE.  IB-EE-B1L 
(Salb.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima 
X  B  Bic  Sdlg.). 

BERKELTY  GOLD.  IB-M-Y4D 
(Salb.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Radiant) 
X  (Happy  Gift  X  Natoma). 

BERKELEY  SUNSHINE.  TB-M- 
Y4L  (Salb.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Hap¬ 
py  Gift  X  Y  Sdlg.). 
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BEST  WISHES.  TB-M-WW 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Grace 
Sturtevant  X  Wambliska)  X 
(Easter  Morn)  ;  □  sw. 

BIRD  OF  DAWNING.  TB-La- 
R4L  (Sass-J.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
(Camelina  X  Snowking)  X 
(Snowking  X  LW  Sdlg. ;  sister 
to  Alba  Superba). 

BLACK  BANNER.  TB-La-BID 
(Nic.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Smolder 
X  The  Black  Douglas)  ;  □  gr. 

BLISS  CARMAN.  TB-La-WW 
(Craigie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissi- 
ma  X  Venus  de  Milo)  ;  □. 

BLUE  CLOUD.  TB-M-B1D  (Hor¬ 
ton  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Red  Mon¬ 
arch  X  Rubeo). 

BLUE  GLOW.  TB-La-BID  (Nic. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (West  Point  X 
Mata  Hari)  ;  □  gr. 

BLUE  VICTORY.  TB-M-B1M 
(Schirmer-H.W.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Missouri  X  Pale  Moonlight)  ; 
□  . 

BLUSHING  YOUTH.  TB-M-R4L 
(Snyder  N.)  ;  R.,  1942. 

BOMBYX.  TB-EM-S4L  (Peckham 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Decennial  X 
Sierra  Blue)  ;  □  sw. 

BORIS.  TB-MLa-R7D  (Schreiner- 
R.  1942);  Schreiner  1942;  R., 
1942. 

BRECKIE.  TB-MLa-Y9M  (Baker- 
Mrs.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

BRIGHT  STAR.  TB-M-R4M  (Har¬ 
dee  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Dauntless 
X  Aflame)  ;  □  si. 

BROADWAY  ROSE.  TB-M-S6M 
(Tharp  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (McCall 
X  Joycette)  ;  □  pine  gum. 

BROWN  TURBAN.  ’TB-M-S4D 
(Essig  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima 
X  New  Albion)  X  (No.  974A, 
involving  Miss  Willmott,  Sher- 

BERT,  PRIMAVERA,  ALCAZAR,  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  Blue  and  Purissima)  ;  □ 
si.  pi. 


BUGLE  ANN.  TB-M-R3D  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Win¬ 
ter  Moon  X  El  Tovar). 

BUMBLE  BEE  BLUE.  TB-M-B1L 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Alba 
Monte  X  _  ). 

BURGEE.  IB-M-Y9D  (Peckham 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Nightshade  X 
Kirk.  B  Sdlg.)  X  (Nightshade 
X  Kirk.  B  Sdlg.)  ;  □  si.  lemon. 

BURMESE  GOLD.  TB-M-S7D 
Whiting  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Gilead 
X  Sandalwood)  X  (Prairie 
Sunset)  ;  □. 


CADENA.  TB-M-La-Y2M  rev. 
(Peck. -A. E.  N.);  R.,  1942; 

(Largo  X  Alta  California)  X 
(Rameses). 

C  AH  ABA  GOLD.  TB-M-Y4D  (Ca- 
hoon  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Sldg.  No. 
243  X  Junalaska)  ;  □. 

CALDERILLA.  TB-M-S4M  (De 
Forest  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Tall 

Brown  Seedlg.  X  Prairie  Sun¬ 
set). 

CALIFORNIA  MADONNA.  TB- 
E-M-Y6L  (Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
(Purissima  X  New  Albion)  X 
((Miss  Willmott  X  Sherbert) 
X  (W.  R.  Dykes)  ;  (sister  to 
Mission  Madonna)  ;  □  pi. 

CANDY.  TB-La-W8L  (Tharp  N.)  ; 
R.,  1942;  (No-we-ta)  X  (Merri- 
dee  X  _ ) ;  □. 

CAPARISON.  TB-EM-R3M  (Mon¬ 
tague) ;  R.,  1942;  (Dauntless  X 
mixed  pollen)  ;  □  M. 

CAPISTRANO.  TB-M-Y3D 
Tompkins  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Cheer¬ 
io  X  Ossar)  X  (Naranja). 

CAPTAIN  MIDNIGHT.  TB-La- 
B7D  (Tharp  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

( (  Ambassadeur  X  Ember)  X 
(Santa  Clara))  X  (Black 
Wings)  ;  □. 


CATHERINE  MILLER.  TB-La- 
Y9M  (Bommers.  1943)  ;  Bom- 
mers.  1943;  R.,  1942;  (Nene  X 
California  Gold)  ;  □  ho. 

CHENDIE.  TB-La-S6D  (Tharp 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Dark  Rapture 
X  Jerry)  ;  □  oil  of  lemons. 

CHERRY  RED.  TB-M-La-R9D 
(National  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

CHICAGOLAND.  TB  -  M  -  B1M 
(Hall-D.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Shin¬ 
ing  Waters  X  Gloriole). 

CHIEF  POKING  FIRE.  TB-M- 
R6D  (De  Forest  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  R 
Sdlg.  fr.  (Alta  California  X 
Jean  Cayeux))  X  (E.  B.  Wil¬ 
liamson)  ;  □. 

CHINA  GOLD.  TB-La-Y6D  (Tharp 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Hesper  X  W.  R. 
Dykes). 

CHOCORUA.  TB-M-WW  (Graves 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Snow  Carnival 
X  Cloud  Castle)  ;  □  si. 

CLAUDIA.  TB-M-R3D  rev.  (Bom¬ 
mers.  1943);  Bommers.  1943;  R., 
1942;  (Sir  Knight  X  Kathar¬ 
ine  McFarland). 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD.  TB-M-S4M 
(Whiting  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Gilead 
X  Sandalwood)  X  (Prairie 
Sunset)  ;  □  si. 

COCK  PHEASANT.  TB-M-R4D 
(Whiting  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Matu- 
la  X  Garden  Magic)  X  (Cop¬ 
per  Frills)  ;  □  sp. 

COLOMA.  TB-E-M-Y4D  (Essig 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  X  China  Lantern);  □ 
lo. 

COMMANDO.  TB-VLa-RlD 
(Smith-K.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (An¬ 
dante  X  Dauntless)  X  (Nene). 

CONGA.  TB-M-Y9M  (Richer  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  (Helios  (Cay.)  X  King 
Midas). 

CONGRUITY.  TB-M-W9D  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (At 
Dawning  X  China  Rose). 


CONTOOCOOK.  TB-M-W6M 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Gudrun 
X  Merrimack)  ;  □  si. 

COPPER  CROWN.  TB-M-La-S6M 
(National  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □  si. 

CORREGIDOR.  TB  -  LaM  -  Y4D 
(Ketchum  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Jello- 
way  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

CORR  YMEELA.  TB  -  La  -  S4M 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Sandalwood  X  Fiesta). 

COURTIER,  TB-M-R3D  (Hall-D. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (R  ameses  X  Jean 
Cayeux  )  X  (  Salutation  ) . 

CRAIG  ANEL.  TB-MLa-Y6D 
(McEwen  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Jean 
Cayeux  X  _  ). 

CREAM  CRAPE.  TB-La-W4 
(Craigie  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (R ameses 
X  W.  R.  Dykes)  ;  □  si. 

CREOLE.  TB-M-R6M  (Richer 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Helios  (Cay.)  X 
King  Midas). 

CREVETTE.  TB-M-R4L  (Whit¬ 
ing  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Happy  Days 
X  E.  B.  Williamson)  ;  □  si. 

CUP  OF  GOLD.  TB-E-M-Y6D 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  ((Rajput 
X  Alcazar)  X  (Amerind))  X 
(Alta  California). 

CZARDAS.  TB-M-MLa-RlD 
(Peckham  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (En¬ 
ticement  X  Oriana)  ;  □  str.  sw. 

DARAJE.  TB-E-M-Y4L  (Craigie 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Jean  Cayeux). 

DARKEST  AFRICA.  TB-M-B7D 
(Horton  N.)  ;  R.,  1942. 

DARK  LOVELINESS.  Sib-MLa- 
B1M  (Gers.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Cae¬ 
sar’s  Brother  X  Mountain 
Lake). 

DARYL.  TB-M-Y9M  (Taylor-C.  C. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  ((Cheerio)  X 
(Sacramento  X  Brown  Betty)) 
X  (sister  Sdlg.)  ;  □. 
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DEEP  MYSTERY.  TB-LaM-R9D 
(Bonnell  1943);  R.,  1942;  (Ger¬ 
maine  Perthuis  X  Nene)  ;  □ 
root  beer. 

DESERT  COMMANDO.  TB-La- 
S6M  (Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

(King  Fish  X  Mrs.  Valerie 
West)  ;  □  v.  sw. 

DESERT  PLUME.  TB-EM-W1 
(Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (China 
Lantern  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X 
(Golden  Madonna)  ;  □  pi. 

DIAMOND  HEAD.  TB-M-Y9D 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Naranja  X  Claude  Aureal). 

DINKUM.  TB-EM-Y4M  (Peckham 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Cook  S934  X 
Parthenon)  ;  □  sw. 

DOVER  FLARE.  TB-E-R3D 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Castor  X  Crown  Jewel). 

DREAM  GIRL.  TB-E-R7L  (Hall- 
D.  N.)  ;  Rv  1942;  (Stardom)  X 
(Bermuda  Sand  X  May  Day). 

DREAM  O’BEAUTY.  TB-M-R6I) 
(Wayman  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Peace¬ 
maker  X  _ )  X  (Sdlg. )  ; 

□  sir. 

DURNSTEIN.  TB-E-R1D  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942  (June 
Night  X  Baldwin). 

DUSKY  ROSE.  TB-M-S7M  (Bent 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Easter  Morn  X 
Caprice)  ;  □. 

DUTCH  DEFIANCE.  Spur-M- 
Y3D  rev.  (Nies  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Bronzspur  X  Saugatuck). 

EASTER  CANDLE.  TB-M-W4 
(Essig  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Mount 
Washington  X  Song  of  Gold)  ; 

□  si. 


EASTER  GOLD.  TB-MLa-Y4D 
(Essig  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (No.  1370 A 
X  No.  1405A;  both  involving 
Mrs.  Haw;  Eldorado,,  California 
Blue,  Alcazar,  Souv.  de  Mme. 
Gaudichau,  Kashmir  White,  Es- 
plendido,  Mme.  Cheri,  Magnifi- 
ca,  Primavera,  Shasta,  Grace 
Sturtevant,  Hollywood,  Easter 
Morn  and  W.  R.  Dykes). 

EDITH  RITA.  TB-M-B1L  (Park¬ 
er-  J.B.  N.) ;  R.,  1942  (Garden 
Joy  X  Shining  Waters)  ;  □  si. 

ELLA  RACE.  TB-Re-B9D  (Bom- 
mers.  1943);  Bommers.  1943;  R., 
1942;  (Pansy  X  September 
Skies). 

ELLEN.  TB-M-B1L  (Smith-K. 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Easter  Morn  X 
Mme.  Maurice  Lassailly)  X 
(Easter  Morn)  ;  □  si.  sw. 

ELMOHR,  TMB-M-R1M  (Loomis- 
Long  1942);  Long-J.  D.,  1942; 
R.,  1942;  (William  Mohr  X  R 
Sdlg.)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.,  1942;  □ 
si. 

EMPYREAN.  TB-La-W7  (Monta¬ 
gue  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Selene)  ;  □  M. 

E  N  D  U  RANC  E.  TB-E-La-WW 
(Shirmer  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Elec- 
tra  (Sass-J.;  Schreiner)  X  Los 
Angeles)  ;  □  si. 

ETHEL-TRIP.  TB-M-S1M  (Tobie 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Ethel  Peckham 
X  Triptych);  □. 

ETOILE  D’OR.  TB-M-Y4D  (Doug- 
las-G.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Stonewall 
Jackson  X  Jasmania);  □. 

EVENING  SNOW.  TB-EM-WW 
(Essig  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Mount 
Washington  X  Golden  Madon¬ 
na)  ;  □  si. 
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FANTASIA.  TB-M-S7L  (Tomp¬ 
kins  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Gloriole  X 
Alza  Hola)  X  (Jean  Cayeux). 

FIRE  CHIEF.  TB-M-La-R6D 
(Hall-D.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Morn¬ 
ing  Splendor  X  Legend)  X 
(Dauntless  X  R ameses). 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY.  Spur-M- 
Y7M  (Nies  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

Bronzspur  X  Sdlg.). 

FLAMELY.  TB-M-R6M  (Cook 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (E.  B.  William¬ 
son)  X  (((Morning  Splendor) 
X  (Seminole  X  Cinnabar))  X 
(  (Morning  Splendor)  X  (Semi¬ 
nole  X  Cinnabar)));  □. 

FLEURETTE.  IB-EE-B3D  (Bom- 
mers.  1943);  Bommers.  1943;  R., 
1942;  (Harmony  X  Sapphire). 

FRANCELLA.  TB-M-Y4D  (Mc¬ 
Kee  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Golden 
Majesty)  X  (Helios  (Cay)  X 
Janet  Butler);  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942;  □  si. 

FROSTY  SHEEN.  TB-M-WW 
(Allen  N.) ;  R-,  1942;  (Purissi- 
ma  X  Leverrier)  ;  □. 

GAY  TROUBADOUR.  TB-M-R4D 
(Hall-D.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Coro¬ 
net  X  Prairie  Sunset)  ;  H.  C., 
A.  I.  S.  1941;  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  82: 
4.  July  1941. 

GAY  WAY.  TB-VLa-Y9D  (Tharp 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Swashbuckler) 
X  (bright  var.  Sdlg.  of  ((Sher- 
bert  X  Le  Grand  Ferre)  X 
( - )))  ;  □  sw. 

GENERAL  MACARTHUR,  TB- 
VLa-W4  (National  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
□. 

GLENDALOUGH.  TB  -  M  -  R3D 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942: 

(Claude  Aureau  X  Blue  Peter). 


GLIMMERGLASS.  TB  -  M  -  B1L 
Douglas-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

(Easter  Morn  X  Alice  Hard¬ 
ing). 

GLORY  CHARIOT.  TB-E-R9M 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
(Rose  Dominion  X  Jean  Ai- 
card). 

GOLD  CAPE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Cahoon 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Sdlg.  No.  243  X 
Conestoga  (Kirk));  □  M. 

GOLD  CREEK.  TB-M-S3D  (Mil- 
lik.  1942)  ;  Millik.  1942;  R.,  1942; 
(Aurelle)  X  (Coronado  X 
Grace  Sturtevant). 

GOLDEN  BROWN.  TB-M-S6M 
(National  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  TB-E-M-Y4L 
(Hall-D.  1942) ;  Hall-D.  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Sdlg.  36-11  X  Morocco 
Rose)  X  (Prairie  Sunset)  ;  H. 
M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

GOLDEN  ENCHANTRESS.  TB- 
M-La-Y6M  rev.  (Schirmer  N.)  ; 
R.,  1942;  (Sass  36-62  X  Sass  58- 
33)  ;  □  si. 

GOLDEN  MORN.  TB-EM-Y4D 
(Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Happy 
Days)  X  ( ( ( (  (Firefall)  X 
(Kashmir  White  X  Esplendi- 
do))  X  (Grace  Sturtevant))) 
X  (Easter  Morn))))  X  (Hol¬ 
lywood  X  Sitka));  □  pi. 

GOLDEN  RUSSET.  TB-M-S4M 
(Hall-D.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Star¬ 
dom  X  Spring  Chimes). 

GOLD  MINE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Way- 
man  N.) ;  R.,  1942. 

GOLD  RUSH.  TB-MLa-Y6D  (Es¬ 
sig  N.) ;  R.,  1942,  (Golden  Hind 
X  No.  1516A,  involving  Alcazar, 
Ambassadeur,  Cardinal,  Esplen- 
DIDO,  SOUV.  DE  MME.  GAUDICHAU. 
Happy  Days,  and  New  Albion)  ; 
□  pi. 
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GRACIOUS  LADY.  TB-M-B7L 
(Taylor-C.C.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Pu- 
rissima  X  Sdlg.  blend);  □. 

GRAY  NUN.  TB-M-S3M  (Craigie 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Jean  Cayeux). 

GRAY  SISTER.  TB-M-S3M  (Crai¬ 
gie  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Jean  Cayeux). 

GREEN  LUSTRE.  Hex-M-WW 
(Nies  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Hexagona 
Alba  X  Sdlg.). 

GREEN  SHADOWS.  TB-La-YIM 
( Sass-H.P.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Jean 
Cayeux  X  Amitola). 

GREY  DOVE.  TB-M-S1L  (Jones- 
W.A.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Jean  Cay¬ 
eux  X  W  Sdlg.). 

GYPSY  BARON.  TB-MLa-W8D 
(Sehreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942;  (Claribel  X 
Mme.  Louis  Aureau). 

GYPSY  DANCE.  TB-VLa-S7M 
(Tharp  N.);  R.,  1942;  (McCall 
X  Joycette)  ;  □  v.  sw. 


HARVEST  MOON.  TB-M-Y4D 
(Whiting  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Golden 
Hind  X  Golden  Spike)  ;  □  si. 

HARVEST  WINE.  TB-E-M-R1D 
(Tharp  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (McCall 
X  Joycette). 

HATTERAS.  TB-M-Y9M  (John¬ 
son  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Junaluska 
X  - ) ;  □  si. 

HELEN  DECKER,  Vers-WW 
(Michigan  white  form)  ;  Ashley 
1942. 

HORICAN.  TB-E-B3D  (Douglas- 
M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Amigo  X 
Cantabile). 

HOUDY.  TB-ME-WW  (Clevenger 
1942);  Callis  1942;  R,,  1942; 
(Gudrun  X  Oriana)  ;  □. 


ICE  BLINK.  TB-M-W1  (Allen 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Leverrier)  ;  □. 

IDAHO  VANDALEER.  TB-M- 
R6D  (Tharp  1942)  ;  Tharp  1942; 
R.,  1942;  (((Rajput  X  Alca¬ 
zar)  X  (Amerind))  X  (Zuni)) 
X  (Grand  Mufti). 

IDANHA.  TB-M-S9L  (Klein.  N.)  ; 
R.,  1942;  (Far  West  X  Juna¬ 
luska)  ;  □. 

IDA  VALE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Douglas- 
M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Sundust 
X  Jelloway). 

INCA  GOLD.  TB-MLa-Y7D  (Es- 
sig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  ((No.  1505A, 
China  Lantern  X  W.  R,  Dykes) 
X  (Lady  Paramount))  X  (City 
of  Lincoln)  ;  □  si.  orris. 

INDIANA  NIGHT.  TB-M-B7D 
(Cook  1942);  Long.  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Valor  X  Sable);  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942;  □. 

INDIAN  PRINCESS.  Sib-EM- 
B1M  (Gers.  N. )  ;  R,,  1942;  (Cae- 
sarX  Brother  X  Ivaromensis). 

INTERMEZZO.  TB  -  M  -  La  -  RIM 
(Tompkins  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Glo¬ 
riole  X  Shining  Waters). 

ISABEL  TODD.  TB-MLa-B7L 
(Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  ((Rose 
Mitchell  X  Firefall)  X  (Lib¬ 
erty  X  Kashmire  White))  X 
(Happy  Days)  ;  □  si. 

ISLE  OF  JUNE.  TB-La-BIM 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (Blue 
Waves  X  Santa  Clara). 


JACK  COOKE.  TB-M-S9D  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Claude 
Aureau  X  Joycette). 

JADE  MADONNA.  TB-LM-W6L 
(Essig  N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (China 
Lantern  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X 
(Golden  Madonna)  ;  □  si. 
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JANE  M.  DOUGLAS.  TB-E-B1L 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Purple  Haze  X  Twilight 
Blue). 

JEROMA.  TB-VLa-B7M  (Tharp 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Luther  Peter¬ 
son  X  Morning  Splendor)  X 
(Joy  cette). 

JOT  A.  TB-M-La-BIM  (Peckham 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (San  Diego  X 
Nightshade)  ;  □  si.  sw. 
JUDITH  GARDNIER,  TB-La- 
R9D  (Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Lu¬ 
ther  Peterson  X  Morning 
Splendor)  X  (Joycette). 
JULIA.  TB-EM-S3M  (Baker-Mrs. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

KADIE  MEER.  TB-E-Y6M  rev. 
Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Indian  Chief  X  Happy  Days). 
KANGREY.  Sib-MLa-B3M  (Gers. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Caesar’s  Broth¬ 
er  X  Mountain  Lake). 
KAWEAH.  TB-M-R6D  (Berry 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Acropolis  X 
King  Tut)  X  (sib) ;  □. 
KEARSARGE.  TB  -  M  -  B1M 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (No. 

3628TI  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

KEEP  ’EM  FLYING.  TB-MLa- 
S7D  (Lyell  1942)  ;  Lyell  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Evolution  X  Waconda). 
KEET  SEEL.  TB-M-Y9M  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Vision 
X  Naranja). 

KIRRIEMUIR.  TB-M-S7L  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Mel- 
doric  X  Festive). 

KISKA.  TB-M-S1L  (Walker  N.)  ; 
R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X  Jerry); 
□  M. 

KLONDYKE.  TB-M-La-Y4M 
(Smith-K.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Mas¬ 
senet  X  Yellow  Glory). 
KRIS.  TB-E-R7D  (Bo  miners. 
1943:)  Bommers.  1943;  R.,  1942; 
Rhea  X  Esplendido). 


LABASHEEBA.  TB  -  La  -  R9M 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Dauntless  X  Henri  Riviere). 

LADY  BOSCAWEN.  TB-M-WW 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissi¬ 
ma  X  Cloud  Castle)  ;  □  si. 

LADY  IN  VELVET.  TB-M-La- 
R3M  (Bonnell  1943)  ;  Bonnell 
1943;  R.,  1942;  (Germaine  Per- 
thuis  X  Nene)  ;  □  root  beer. 

LADY  OF  SHALOTT.  TB-M-W8L 
( Schreiner-R.  1942)  ;  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942;  (Rosy  Asia  X 
Mme.  Louis  Aureau). 

LALLAPALOOSA.  TB-M-S1M  or 
D  (Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Far 
West  X  May  Day). 

LARK  SONG.  Spur-M-Y6D  (Nies 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Bronzspur  X 
Sdlg. ) . 

LAURA  CAILLET.  TB-ME-S4D 
(Caillet  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Copper 
Lustre  X  Sdlg.)  ;  □  si. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN.  TB-M-Y4L 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Happy  Days  X  Depute  Nom- 
blot)  . 

LA  VILLITA.  TB-M-R9L  (Allen 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Conquistador  X 
Grissette)  ;  □. 

LEFT  GUARD.  TB-M-S9M  (Park- 
er-J.B.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Jello- 
way  X  Depute  Nomblot)  ;  □  si. 

LEMONADE.  TB-M-Y4M  (Smith- 

K.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Chosen  X 
Yellow  Jewel)  ;  □  si. 

LINDENALLE.  TB-M-R1L  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Blaz¬ 
ing  Star  X  R ameses). 

L.  Iv.  SNODGRASS.  TB-M-R3D 
(Baker-Mrs.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

L.  MERTON  GAGE.  TB-M-R4L 
(Lap.  1942);  Gage  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Spring  Maid)  X  (No. 
N17,  i.e.  Rameses  X  Eros)  ;  H. 

M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942;  □. 
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LOLONA.  Sib-MLa-BIM  (Gers. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Caesar’s  Broth¬ 
er  X  Mountain  Lake). 

LOST  CHORD.  TB-M-Y4L  (Schir- 
mer-H.W.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Lady 
Paramount  X  Sdlg.) ;  □. 

LOTHARIO.  TB-  MLa  -  B3M 
( Schreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942;  (Mme.  Maurice 
Lassailly  X  Winneshiek). 
LOTT  A  K.  TB-M-B1D  (Baker- 
Mrs.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Morning 
Splendor  X  Geo.  J.  Tribolet)  ; 
□  . 

LOUIS.  TB-VLa-B3D  (Bommers. 
1943);  Bommers.  1943;  R.,  1942; 
(Spokan  X  Wabash). 

LOUISE  BLAKE.  TB-M-B3D 
(Smith-K.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Mme. 
Maurice  Lassailly  X  Wabash)  ; 
H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

LOYESOME.  TB-M-R1L  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Alice 
Harding  X  Shining  Waters)  ; 
A.  I.  S.  Bull.  78:  36.  July  1940. 

LUANA.  TB-M-S6L  (Covert  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  (La  Belle  Jeanne  X 
Copper  Lustre). 

MABEL  L  0  G  A  N.  TB-La-RID 
(Bommers.  1  9  4  3);  Bommers. 
1943;  R.,  1942;  (Paulette  X 
The  Black  Douglas). 

MACARTHUR.  TB  -  MLa  -  W5D 
(Schreiner-R.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

(Siegfried  X  Tiffany). 

MAGIC  CARPET.  TB-La-Y8M 
(Schreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942;  (Siegfried  X 
Mme.  Louis  Aureau). 

MAJOLICA.  TB-MLa-Y7D  (Whit¬ 
ing  N) ;  R.,  1942;  (Matula  X 
China  Maid)  ;  □  sp. 
MAJORETTE.  TB-M-S6M  (Tharp 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Simone  X  Clara 
Noyes). 


MALLYREE.  TB-M-S9M  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (King 
Midas  X  Attye  Eugenia). 

MANDALAY.  TB-M-La-R4M 
Hall-D.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Daunt¬ 
less  X  R ameses)  X  (May  Day). 

MARGARET  BOND.  TB-M-Y4M 
(Taylor-C.C.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(  (  (PURISSIMA  X  MlRASOL)  X 

(Rubeo)  )  x  (Naranja)))  x 
(Sdlg.);  □. 

MARILYN.  TB-MLa-BIM  (Schrei¬ 
ner-R.  1942)  ;  Schreiner  1942;  R., 
1942. 

MARSHALL’S  GOLD.  TB-M-Y6D 
(Essig  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  ((China 
Lantern  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X 
(Flame  Bearer  X  China  Lan¬ 
tern)  )  X  (City  of  Lincoln)  ;  □ 

M. 

MARUKH.  IMB-EE-S9M  (White- 
C.G.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (oncobred). 
MAVERICK.  TB-M-B9D  (Allen 

N. )  ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Dolly  Madison)  X  (Mme.  Che- 
ri). 

MAVIS.  TB-E-B1M  (Douglas-M. 
E.  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Desert  Gold 
X  Cupavo). 

MAY  CODDINGTON.  TB-E-Y4L 
(Taylor-C.C.  N.  )*;  R.,  1942; 

(Mehama  X  Happy  Days);  □. 

MAY  GLORY.  TB-M-R4L  (Covert 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Spring  Maid  X 
Sandia). 

MAZURKA.  TB-MLa-R4D  (Peck- 
ham  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Kublai 
Khan  X  Ethel  Peckham)  ;  □ 
str.  sw. 

ME  LIC.  TMB-M-S6D  (White-C. 
G.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (oncobred). 

MERRY  SUNSHINE.  TB-M-Y4M 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Merry- 
weather)  X  (Jean  Cayeux  X 
Grace  Sturtevant). 
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MICHAEL  BARTON.  TB-M-R1D 
(Tompkins  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Glo¬ 
riole  X  Alza  TIola)  X  (Far 
West). 

MICHIGAN  STATE.  Spur-M-S4M 
(Nies  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Bronzspur 
X  Sdlg.). 

MIHRAB.  TMB-E-La-SID  (White- 
C.G.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (oncobred). 

MINNESINGER,  TB-M-S6D 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(President  Pilkington)  X  (Los 
Angeles  X  El  Tovar). 

MIOBELLE.  TB-M-S7L  (McKee 
N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (Naranja  X  Jan¬ 
et  Butler)  X  (Aubanel)  ;  □  si. 

MISS  ANN.  TB-MLa-S7L  (Beck 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (prob.  Anne- 
Marie  Cayeux  X  _ )• 

MISS  BONNIE.  TB-M-R6D  (Wav- 
man  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

MISSION  MADONNA.  TB-E-M- 
Y4L  (Essig  N.);  R.,  1942;  (see 
parentage  of  California  Madon¬ 
na)  ;  □  si.  sw. 

MOHAWK.  TB-La-R4D  (Berry 
1942);  Berry  1942;  R.,  1942; 
(Rose  Madder  X  Maun  a  Loa)  X 
(King  Tut)  ;  □. 

MOHAWK  CHIEF.  TB-M-R1D 
(Parker-J.B.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (No. 
2651,  i.e.  (Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudi- 
chau  X  No.  1405,  sister  to  No. 
1404))  X  (No.  1404,  i.e.  Morn¬ 
ing  Splendor  X  Mareschal 
Ney)  ;  □  si. 

MONHEGAN.  TB-M-B3M  (Berry 
1942);  Berry  1942;  R.,  1942; 
(Acropolis  X  King  Tut)  X 
(sib)  ;  □. 

MONSELICE.  TB-M-S4M  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Tima- 
GAMI  X  MOONGLO). 

MOONLIGHT  MADONNA.  TB- 
La-Y4L  (Sass-J.  N. )  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Y  Sdlg.  X  Elsa  Sass)  ;  □  si. 


MOONLIT  SEA.  TB  -  M  -  W8D 
(Sass-J.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (from 
seedlings);  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942; 
□  si. 

MOON  RAY.  TB-La-W4  (Sass-H. 
P.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (W  Sdlg.  X 
Sandalwood). 

MOONWAIvE.  TB-M-Y6D  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.);  R,,  1942;  (Naran¬ 
ja)  X  (Los  Angeles  X  El  To¬ 
var). 

MORNING  HERO.  TB-R4D 
(Spender  N.)  ;  Gard.  III.  63 :  776. 
1942. 

MOTHER  LODE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Es¬ 
sig  N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (China  Lan¬ 
tern  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X  (Blue 
and  Gold)  ;  □  pi. 

MOUNT  HERMON.  TB-EM-W1 
(Lowry  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Buech- 
ley  Giant  X  Phebus)  ;  □  pi. 

MRS.  FLOYD  HARRIS.  TB-M- 
B1M  (Benners  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
(Crusader  X  _ )  ;  □. 

MRS.  JACK.  TB-M-Y7L  (Graves 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Buckskin  X 
Katharine  Larmon)  ;  H.  C.,  A. 
I.  S.  1942. 

MRS.  STELLA  STEDMAN.  TB- 
M-WW  (Covert  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(  Snowking  X  Lady  Para¬ 
mount). 

MT.  JEFFERSON.  TB-M-WW 
(Graves  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Snow 
Carnival  X  Cloud  Castle). 

MY  DAY.  TMB-M-B1L  (Tharp 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (William  Mohr 
X  Los  Angeles)  ;  □  si. 

MYSTIC  SHRINE.  TB-M-La-S6M 
rev.  (National  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  □ 
si. 

NATALIE  BALCOM.  TB-ME-R1L 
(Gage  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Pluie  d’- 
Or  X  Gold  Stream)  ;  □  si. 

NATIONAL  GIANT.  TB-M-S9M 
(National  N.)  ;  R,.  1942;  □.  M. 
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NIGHTFALL.  TB-M-B9D  (Hall- 
D.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Indian  Chief 
X  VD  almost  Black  Sdlg.). 

NIGHTINGALE.  TB-M-La-S4M 
(Hall-D.  1942)  ;  Hall-D.  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Stardom  X  a  golden  rus¬ 
set  Sdlg.)  ;  □  si. 

NOBSKA  LIGHT.  TB-ME-La-S4L 
(Corey  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Rameses) 
X  (President  Pilkington  X 
Tuscany  Gold)  ;  □. 

NORN.  TB-E-B1D  (Walker  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  (San  Diego  X  El  Cap- 
itan)  ;  □  M. 

NORTHMAN.  TB  -  EM  -  WW 
(Douglas-G.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Ca¬ 
thedral  Dome  X  Stella  Polar¬ 
is)  ;  □. 

NORVEG.  TB-B7M  (Mur.);  J.  R, 
H.  S.  67:  3,  106.  Mar.  1942. 


OCRACOKE.  TB-M-Y4L  (John¬ 
son  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Jean  Cay- 
eux  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

ODIORNE  POINT.  TB-M-WW 
(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Multo 
Bono  X  Sitka)  ;  □  M. 

OLA  KALA.  TB-La-Y4D  (Sass-J. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Prairie  Sunset 

X  _ )  X  (Golden  Age  X 

.—..);  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

OOMPH  GIRL.  TB-M-W4  (Graves 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Elsa  Sass  X 
Merryweather)  . 

OONA.  TB-M-R9L  (Johnson  N.)  ; 

R. ,  1942;  (Frieda  Mohr  X 

- );  □  si. 

ORANGE  GLOW.  TB-M-Y7M 
(Cassebeer  N. )  ;  R.,  1942;  (Juna- 
luska  X  Radiant)  ;  H.  C.,  A.  I. 

S.  1941. 

ORCHID  LADY.  TB-La-RIL 
(Salb.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Anne- 
Marie  Cayeux  X  Alta  Califor¬ 
nia)  X  (Miss  California). 


OSTINATO.  TB-MLa-R7D  (Peck- 
ham  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Enticement 
X  Venus  de  Milo)  ;  □  sw. 

OUITENON.  TB-E-S6M  (Richer 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Valencia  X  Ca¬ 
nopus). 

OUR  BUNNY.  TB-E-W4  (Doug- 
las-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Varese 
X  Song  of  Gold). 


PAINTED  DESERT.  TB-M-S6L 
(Millik.  1942);  Millik.  1942;  R., 
1942;  (China  Maid  X  Chosen)  ; 
□  si. 

PAMOLA.  TB-M-S7M  (Tobie  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  (Aubanel  X  Naran- 
Ja)  ;  □. 

PASTELLA.  TB-M-S7L  (Hall-D. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (fr.  unnamed 
Sdlgs.  of  complicated  parentage). 

PASTORAL.  Spur-M-Y3M  rev. 
(Nies  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Bronzspur 
X  Saugatuck)  ;  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S. 
1941. 

PEACHBLOW.  TB-La-R5L  (Sass- 
H.P.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Royal 

Coach  X  Orloff). 

PEACH  BOWL.  TB-M-R9D 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Rosemont  X  Jerry). 

PEIRE  VIDAL.  TB-M-R9M  (Crai- 
gie  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Imperial 
Blush  X  Cheerio)  ;  □  si. 

PERSIAN  PUSS.  IB-EM-S1L 
(Craigie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Anne- 
Marie  Cayeux  X  Orange 
Queen)  ;  □  sp. 

PHILIPPINE  MAHOGANY.  DB- 
M-R6D  (Salb.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(sister  to  Radiant). 

PINK  RHAPSODY.  TB-LaM-S7L 
(Horton  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Golden 
Light  X  Hermene). 
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PINK  REFLECTION.  TB-M-La- 
R4L  (Cook  1942);  Long.  1942; 
R.,  1942;  (Fancy  Free  X  San- 
dia)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942;  □. 

PINK  VEIL.  TB-La-S7L  (Cahoon 
N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (No.  121  X  Cones¬ 
toga  (Kirk.)). 

PIXYANNA.  TB-M-Y8M  (Tharp 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Pete’s  Choice 
X  Clara  Noyes)  ;  □  sw. 

POEM.  TB-M-S1M  (Tobie  N.)  ;  R., 
1942;  (Sensation  X  Blue  Mon¬ 
arch)  □  . 

POET’S  CORNER.  TB-M-W6L 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 

(Dauntless  X  Yellow  Pearl). 

PORTIA.  TB-M-WW  (Emery-E. 
A.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Gudrun  X 
Snowking)  ;  □  si. 

PRAIRIE  FLAME.  TB-La-R4M 
( Sass-H.P.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Gar¬ 
den  Flame  X  Prairie  Sunset). 

PRAIRIE  PRINCE.  TB-M-B1D 
(Covert  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Lin wood 
X  Amneris)  ;  □  si. 

PRAYER.  TB-M-La-WW  (Har¬ 
dee  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Sdlg.  X 
-  )  ;  □  si. 

PRIMADONNA.  TB-MLa-R4M  or 
L  (Peekham  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Con. 
P.  Sdlg.  X  Twin  Sisters). 

PRINCESS  PALE.  TB-M-La-W4 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Opaque 
Beauty  X  Chief  Tall  Boy). 

PRINCE  VALIANT.  TB-ME-R7D 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (McCall 
X  Joycette)  ;  □  pine  wood. 

PRIORITY.  TB-Re-R4M  (Lap. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  ((Rameses)  X 
(M.  A.  Porter  X  Jerry))  X 
(Red  Ray)  ;  □  M. 

PROS  DOMNA.  TB-VLa-R6M 
(Craigie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Candle¬ 
light  X  Rose  Dominion)  ;  □. 


PURE  JOY.  TB-EM-W4  (Monta¬ 
gue  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Joyance)  ;  □  str. 

QUEEN’S  TASTE.  TB-La-Y4D 
(Carruth  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Good 
Cheer  X  Golden  Hind). 

QUIET  WATER,  Sib-M-BIM 
(Craigie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Gati¬ 
neau  X  White  Dove). 

RADIANT  KNIGHT.  TB-La-R4M 
(Salb.  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Plura- 
belle  X  Dark  Knight)  X  (Ra¬ 
diant). 

RAJAH.  TB-M-Y9D  (Smith-K. 
N.) ;  1942;  (Cadetou  X  Marvel¬ 
ous). 

RANYA.  Sib-MLa-B3M  rev.  (Gers. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Caesar’s  Broth¬ 
er  X  Mountain  Lake). 

RAPUNZEL.  TB-M-La-Y6M 
(Wills  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Lily  Pons 
X  Happy  Days)  ;  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S. 
1941;  □  si. 

RARE  BEN.  TB-M-W8D  (Doug¬ 
las-M.E.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Los 
Angeles  X  El  Tovar)  X  (Cre¬ 
ole  Belle). 

RED  AMBER.  TB-M-R4M  (Loo¬ 
mis  1942);  Schreiner  1942;  R., 
1942. 

RED  FLAME.  TB-M-R9D  (Nic. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Oxheart  X  J. 
Sass  No.  30-20)  X  (Caballero); 
□  gr. 

RED  LAKE.  Sib-La-RTD  (Craigie 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Nipigon  X 

White  Dove). 

RED  M  E  A  D  0  W.  TB-M-R6D 
(Way man  N.)  ;  R.,  1942. 

RED  VICTOR.  TB-M-R4M  (Peck- 
A.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Bruno  X 
Dauntless)  X  (Jerry);  □  si. 
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REDWARI).  TB-M-R4D  (Cook 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (((Morning 

Splendor)  X  (Seminole  X  Cin¬ 
nabar))  X  ((Morning  Splen¬ 
dor)  X  (Seminole  X  Cinna¬ 
bar)))  X  (sister  Sdlg.)  ;  □. 

REV.  S.  T.  BARTLETT.  TB-M- 
Y4D  (Bartlett  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
Dusty  Bronze  Sdlg.  of  Pluie 
d’Or  X  Labor)  X  (W.  R. 
Dykes)  ;  Canad.  Hort.  Cor.n. 
1940;  Craigie  1942a. 

RICHARD VILLE.  TB  -  M  -  S4M 
(Richer  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Dresden 
X  Monarda). 

RIGHT  GUARD.  TB-M-S6D  Park¬ 
er- J.B.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (No.  3501 
X  Mohawk  Chief)  ;  □  si. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  TB-M-R7D  (Hall- 
D.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (fr.  two  dark 
nearly  black  Sdlgs.  of  complicated 
ancestry) . 

robin  McGregor,  tb-m-rid 

(Graves  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (The 
Red  Douglas  X  Depute  Nom- 
blot). 

ROSALINE.  TB-M-R4L  (Covert 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Sass-J.  No.  37-14 
X  Mrs.  Willard  Jaques)  ;  □  si. 

ROSA  PREMIERE.  TB-M-R7M 
Stults  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Nene  X 
Burning  Bronze)  ;  □  si. 

ROSE  BOWL.  TB-M-S1M  (Millik. 
1942);  Millik.  1942;  R.,  1942; 
(Dauntless  X  Easter  Morn)  X 
(China  Maid). 

ROSEFRIL.  TB-E-MLa-R7M  (Co¬ 
rey  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (No-we-ta  X 
Pink  Satin)  ;  □. 

ROSEMARY.  TB-M-R1M  (Whit¬ 
ing  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Matula  X 
China  Maid)  ;  □  str.  fr. 

ROSE  PERFECTION.  TB-VLa- 
R1M  (National  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 


ROSE  ROYAL.  TB-M-R7M  (Ben¬ 
ners  N.);  R.,  1942;  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  X  (Elizabeth  Egelberg 
X  Dauntless)  ;  □. 

ROWENA  HAMPTON.  TB-M-Y1L 
Taylor-C.C.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Pu- 
rissima  X  Mauna  Loa)  X  (olive 
Sdlg.);  □. 

ROYAL  AMETHYST.  Sib-EM- 
B7I)  (Gers.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Cae¬ 
sar’s  Brother  X  Mountain 
Lake). 

ROYAL  TREASURE.  TB-M-Y4D 
(Emery-E.A.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Golden  Bow  X  Chromylla)  ; 
□  si.  lemon. 

RUBY  RING.  TB-Re-S9M  (Girid- 
lian  1942);  Oakhurst  1942;  R., 
1942;  (Indian  Chief  X  Lady 
Paramount). 

SAFE  HARBOR.  TB-M-W4 
(Tharp  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Mission 
Bell  X  Easter  Morn);  □. 

SALLY.  TB-La-Y9M  (Bommers. 
1943);  Bommers.  1943;  R.,  1942; 
(Lady  Paramount  X  Happy 
Days)  ;  □  ho. 

SANCTUARY.  TB-M-W4  (Monta¬ 
gue  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Shining  Wa¬ 
ters  X  mixed  pollen  fr.  W  flow¬ 
ers)  ;  □  v.  str. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  Vinie-R6D 
(Nies  N);  R.,  1942;  (J.  D.  Nies 
X  Brown  Sdlg. ) . 

SARAH  CAMPBELL.  TB-M-B1L 
(Baker-Mrs.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □. 

SARDANA.  TB-LaM-BIM  (Peck- 
ham  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Kirk.  B 
Sldg.  X  self)  X  (Parthenon). 

SEA  FROTH.  TB-E-W4  (Cahoon 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Venus  de  Milo 
X  No.  15 W)  ;  □  si. 

SEAN.  TB-M-R4M  (Taylor-C.C. 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Blazing  Star  X 
Dauntless). 
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SERRATE.  TB-La-Y4M  (Tobie 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Golden  Hind  X 
Nobility)  ;  □. 

SHARKSKIN.  TB-E-WW  (Doug- 
las-G.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Cathedral 
Dome  X  Stella  Polaris). 

SIERRA  PRIMROSE.  TB-M-Y6M 
(Essig  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  ((((No. 
1936AS)  X  (W.  R.  Dykes))  X 
X  (New  Albion))))  X  ((Pri- 
mavera  X  Alcazar)  X  (West¬ 
ern  Skies));  □  pi. 

SILENCE.  TB-La-Y4D  (Graves 
N.) ;  R,,  1942;  (Naranja  X  Mer¬ 
ry  weather)  . 

SILVER  GLOW.  TB-M-W1  (Em- 
ery-E.A.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Crys¬ 
tal  Beauty  X  Gudrun). 

SILVER  AND  GOLD.  TB-M-Y6D 
(Tobie  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Ethel 
Peckham  X  Triptych)  ;  H.  C., 
A.  I.  S.  1942;  □. 

SINGING  HILLS.  TB-M-S9D 
(Tharp  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Sher- 
bert  X  Le  Grand  Ferre)  X 
(Crown  Prince). 

SKYGLOW.  TB-M-Y4M  (Bent 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Largo  X  Alta 
California)  X  (Jasmania)  ;  □ 

si. 

SKY  MAID.  TB-M-B1L  (Walker 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Pacific)  ;  □  si. 

SMILING  THROUGH.  TB-M-Y4L 
(Tharp  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Opaque 
Beauty  X  Chief  Tall  Boy). 

SNOWBANK.  TB-M-WW  (Win¬ 
ter  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Alcazar  X 
Baldwin)  X  (Gudrun);  □  si. 

SOLILOQUY.  TB-M-La-B3L 
(Tompkins  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Wa¬ 
bash  X  Persia). 

SOUSUN.  TB-M-Y4L  (Essig  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  ( ( (  (Firefall)  X 

(Kashmir  White))  □  (Grace 
Sturtevant)  ) )  X  (Sombrero  X 
Flame  Bearer))))  X  (Lilama- 
ni  ) ;  □  si. 


SOUTH  WIND.  TB-M-R4L  (Em- 
ery-E.A.  N. )  ;  R.,  1942;  (Talis¬ 
man  X  Prairie  Sunset)  ;  □  si. 

SPRING  FESTIVAL.  TB-MLa- 
R7L  (Gers.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Mid- 

GARD  X  LlEBSCHEN)  ;  □  si. 

STACCATO.  TB-MLa-BIL  (Peck- 
ham  N.);  R.,  1942;  (36-8-1; 

Nightshade  X  Kirk.  B  Sdlg.)  X 
(36-8-1). 

STORMY  WEATHER,  TB-M-S9D 
(Tompkins  N.)  ;  R.,  1942 ; 
(Cheerio  X  Happy  Days)  X  Os- 
sar). 

STYLE.  TB-M-S4D  (Nic.  N.) ;  R., 
1942;  (Coppersmith  X  Daunt¬ 
less)  X  (Jean  Cayeux) ;  □. 

SUMMER  IDYL.  TB-EM-B1L 
(Schreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942;  □. 

SUN  AGAIN.  TB-M-Y4L  (John¬ 
son  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Buechley 
Giant  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

SUN-DART.  TB-M-Y4L  (Walker 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Dauntless)  ;  □  si. 

SUNNY  RUFFLES.  TB-E-La-Y5D 
rev.  (Waters  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Gudrun  X  Jean  Cayeux). 

SUNRED  BEARD.  TB-MLa-Y4L 
(Essig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (China 
Lantern  X  W.  R.  Dykes)  X 
(Mount  Washington)  ;  □  si. 

SUNSET  BEAM.  TB-M-S6M 
(Schreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R,,  1942;  (Summer  Tan  X 
Mary  Geddes). 

SUSAN  HANES.  TB-La-R4D 
(Johnson  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Dark 
Knight  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

SUZANNE.  TB-M-R4L  (Taylor-C. 
C.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (Mehama)  X 
(Y  Sdlg.  X  Brown  Betty)  ;  □. 

SVENGALI.  TB-La-S9D  (Douglas- 
M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (The  Red 
Douglas  X  Claude  Aureau). 


SYLVAN  BELLE.  TB-M-WW 
(Peek-A.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Glo¬ 
riole  X  W  Sdlg.)  ;  □  si. 

TANAGER,  TB-M-S6M  (Gage 
N.)  ;  R.,  .1942;  (Christabel  X 
Red  Bonnet). 

TAR  HEELIA.  TB-M-B1M  (John¬ 
son  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Morning 
Splendor  X  _ ) ;  □  si. 

TEA  ROSE.  TB-M-S7L  (Whiting 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Matula  X  China 
Maid)  ;  □  lo. 

TERRY.  TB-M-S9M  (Taylor-C.C. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Alta  California 
X  apricot  Sdlg.). 

THE  CAVALIER,  TB-M-B1L 
(Allen  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Purissima 
X  Shining  Waters)  ;  □. 

THE  SEIGNIORY.  TB-M-S3M 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Song  of  Gold  X  At  Dawning). 

THE  SENTINEL.  TB-M-R4M 
(Hall-D.  1942)  ;  Hall-D.  1942;  R., 
1942;  (copper  red  Sdlg.  X  Prai¬ 
rie  Sunset)  ;  □  si. 

THE  SWAN.  TB-M-WW  (Hall-D. 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Victory  X  W 
Sdlg.)  X  (W  Sdlg.). 

THURLOW  WEED.  TB-VLa-Y4M 
(National  N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  form  of 
Clematis. 

TIFFANJA.  TB-M-S5M  rev.  (De 
Forest  N.)  ;  R.,  1942)  ;  (Naranja 
X  Tiffany). 

TINGHAO.  TB-M-VLa-Y4L  or  W4 
(Peckham  N.) ;  R.,  1942. 

TIPPECANOE.  TB-E-R1L  (Tay¬ 
lor-C.C.  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Meha- 
ma  X  Maun  a  Loa)  ;  □. 

TOWER  OF  GOLD.  TB-M-Y4D 
(Emery-E.A.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 

(Treasure  Island  X  Happy 
Days). 

TRACERY.  TB-M-Y8M  (Kellogg- 
W.M.  N.) ;  R.,  1942. 


TRIMETER,  TB-EM-R1L  (Berry 
N.)  ;  R,,  1942;  (Acropolis  X 
Peerless) ;  □. 

TRINITY.  TB-M-B1M  (Allen  N.) ; 
R.,  1942;  (Shining  Waters  X 
Royal  Salute)  ;  □  str. 

TUDOR  ROSE.  TB-MLa-S7M 

(Whiting  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Plura- 
belle  X  Summer  Tan)  X  (Prai¬ 
rie  Sunset)  ;  □  lo. 

UNITY.  TB-M-B1M  (Montague 

N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Mount  Royal 
X  mixed  i^ollen)  ;  □  str. 

VENTURA.  IB-La-B7M  (Walker 
N.) ;  (Baldwin  X  President 
Pilkington)  ;  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  83: 
35.  Oct,  1941. 

VESTAL  BEAUTY.  TB-La-WW 
(Schreiner-R.  1942);  Schreiner 
1942;  R.,  1942. 

VIOLET  STAR.  Sib-M-B7M  (Gers. 
N.);  R.,  1942;  (Caesar’s  Broth¬ 
er  X  Ivaromensis). 

VIVACIOUS.  TB-M-Y6M  r  e  v. 
(Taylor-C.C.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942. 

WHITE  ORCHID.  TB-E-W3L 
(National  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  □  str. 

WHITE  RUSSIA.  TB-La-WW 
(Tobie  N.);  R.,  1942;  (Easter 
Morn  X  Nobility)  ;  □. 

WHITE  WEDGE  WOOD.  TB-E- 
M-W 1  (Grant  N.)  ;  R.,  1942; 
(Mount  Cloud  X  B  bearded  B 
Sdlg.) ;  □  si. 

WILDFLOWER,  TB-M-Y4M  (Es- 
sig  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  ((China  Lan¬ 
tern  X  W.  R,  Dykes)  X  (Eas¬ 
ter  Morn))  X  (Miss  Willmott 
X  S HERBERT)  ;  □  si. 

WINDBLOWN.  TB-M-W4  (White- 
A.  N.);  R,,  1942;  (Purissima  X 
Alta  California)  ;  freak  form 
with  extra  petaloids;  □. 
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WISSAHICKON.  TB  -  M  -  S6M 
(Douglas-M.E.  N.) ;  R.,  1942; 
(Claude  Aureau  X  Rameses). 

WOAD.  TB-M-MLa-BID  (Peck- 
ham  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (San  Diego 
X  Nightshade). 

WORLD  PEACE.  TB-M-WW  (To- 
bie  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Baldwin  X 
Moonlight)  ;  □. 


YANAGUANA.  TB-M-B1M  (Allen 
N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (Conquistador  X 
- );  □. 


YELLOW  CROWN.  TB-M-Y4D 
( Parker- J.B.  N.) ;  R.,  1942;  (No. 
2534;  Jelloway  X  Moon  Magic) 
X  (Happy  Days)  ;  □  cin. 
YELLOWITE.  TB-M-W6M  rev. 

(Wayman  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  □  sw. 
YELLOW  SWALLOW  -  TAIL. 
Spur-EM-Y6D  (Nies  N.) ;  R., 
1942;  (Bronzspur  X  ochroleu- 
ca );  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
YOLA  BOLI.  TB-EM-B1L  (Essig 
N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (same  parentage 
as  Aleut) ;  □  si. 

YUSSUF.  TMB-E-La-S7D  (White- 
C.G.  N.)  ;  R.,  1942;  (oneobred). 


Varieties  ITnapproved  or  LTnder  Investigation  for  1942 


Darkest  of  All.  (Salb.  N.)  ;  A.  I.  S. 
Bull.  83 :  37.  Oct.  1941 ;  will  be 
renamed. 

Golden  West.  TB-EM-Y4D  (Kat. 
1942)  ;  Kat.  1  9  4  2  ;  (chance 
Sdlg.)  ;  will  be  renamed;  □  si.  pi. 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Battelle.  TB-W2;  Hor¬ 
ton  1942. 


Still  Here.  TB-Y4L;  I.  T.  G.  1942. 

Tar  Night.  TB-B1D ;  I.  T.  G.  1942; 
this  and  Still  Here  were  listed 
without  permission  of  Dr.  Eller, 
breeder,  and  who  does  not  wish 
them  recognized,  as  they  are  not 
worthy. 


Errata 

Additions  to  and  corrections  of  Bull.  86.  July  1942,  Supplement 
No.  1,  including  new  synonymous  names  of  1942,  awards,  etc. 


*  Agate.  TB-M-R6D  (Whiting  N.) ; 
R.,  1940;  etc. 

*Al  Ared.  TB-VLa-R3D  (Gers. 

N.)  ;  R,,  1936;  etc. 

*Al-Mansur.  TB-MLa-S6D  (Gers. 

N.) ;  R.,  1935;  etc. 

AND  THOU,  etc.;  (White-C.  G. 

1942)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
Anna  Marie  Cayeux.  Tobie  1940; 

ANNE-MARIE  CAYEUX. 
ANNE-MARIE  CAYEUX.  (Cay. 
1928)  ;  etc.;  Anna  Marie  Cayeux. 


APPLE  BLOSSOM  TIME.  TB-M- 
La-R7L  (Tompkins  N.)  ;  R.,  1941; 
((Pink  Satin  X  Imperial 
Blush)  X  (Lighthouse))  X 
(China  Maid)  ;  □. 

ARCTIC.  TB-M-W4  (Klein.  1940)  ; 
Cooley  1940;  R.,  1941;  etc.;  A. 
M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

ATROUS.  Etc.;  (Gage);  etc.; 
(Purple  Sdlg.  X  Modesta)  ;  H. 
C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942;  □  si. 
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AUREATE.  IB-M-Y4M  (Gage 

1941) ;  Gage  1941;  Tobie  1941; 
R,,  1941. 

BALMUNG.  Etc.;  (Sass-H.  P. 

1939) ;  etc.;  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
BLACK  HAWK.  Etc.;  (Schreiner- 
R.  1941);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

BLUE  RIVER,  TB-EE-B1M  (Mil- 
lik.  1941)  ;  Millik.  1941;  R.,  1941; 
etc. 

BLUE  SHIMMER,  Etc,;  (Sass-J. 

1942)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
Blue  Spires.  I.  T.  G.  1942;  BLUE 

SPIRE. 

Break  o’Day.  (Millik.  1941) ;  ‘TIS 
MORN. 

Butchfield.  Horton  1942;  BURCH¬ 
FIELD. 

CAPTAIN  WELLS.  TB-M-La-R4D 
(Cook  1941);  Long.  1941;  R., 
1941;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
Carolin  Rose.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  86:  24. 

July  1942;  CAROLINA  ROSE. 
CAROLINA  ROSE.  TB-M-S7M 
(Tharp  1933-34)  ;  Tharp  1933-34; 
R.,  1940 ;  etc. ;  Carolin  Rose. 
CAROLINE  BURR,  Etc.;  (Smith- 
Iv.  1940);  etc,;  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

CEDAR  ROSE.  Etc.;  (Whiting 
1941);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*  Charles  Lync  h.  TB-M-R3D 
(Gers.  N. )  ;  R.,  1937;  etc. 
*Chicadee.  IB-EM-Y8L  (Gers. 

N.) ;  R.,  1935 ;  etc. 

CHICORY  BLUE.  Etc.;  (Douglas- 
G.  1942);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

Circe.  Jap-Sgl-6BD.  Abt.  Flow. 
Grow. 

COPPER  PINK.  Etc.;  (Kellogg- 
W.  M.  1941)  ;  etc,;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

COPPER  ROSE.  Etc.;  (Cook 
1941);  Long.  1941;  etc.;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 


CORAL  MIST.  Etc.;  (Grant  1941) 
Fair.  1941;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

Corwn  Prince.  Horton  1942 ; 

CROWN  PRINCE. 

Cours  Le  Reine.  I.  T.  G.  1942; 

COURS-LA-REINE. 
DAYBREAK.  Etc.;  (Klein  1941); 
Cooley  1941;  etc. ;  (  (Far  West 

X  - )  X  (Jean  Cayeux)) 

X  (Far  West)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942;  etc. 

DEEP  VELVET.  Etc.;  (Salb. 

1939) ;  etc.;  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
Director  Pinelle.  Horton  1942 ;  DI- 
RECTEUR  PINELLE. 
DISPLAY.  Etc.;  (Grant  1942); 
Fair.  1942;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

*Dusky  Monarch.  TB-EM-B7D 
(Gers.  N.) ;  R.,  1938;  etc. 

EBEN.  Etc.;  (McKee  N.) ;  etc.; 
(Shiawassee)  X  ((Mary  Ged- 
des)  X  (Helios  (Cay.)  X  Janet 
Butler)  ) ;  etc.  • 

Ensor  Cleur.  Horton  1942;  EN- 

SORCELEUR. 

ESCORT.  Etc.;  (Williams-T.  A. 
N.)  ;  etc.;  □. 

*Finch.  IB-La-Y6M  rev.  (Gers. 

N.)  ;  R.,  1937;  etc. 

Finlandia.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  84:  13. 

June  1942;  MT.  KATAHDIN. 
FIRECRACKER.  TB-E-M-Y8M 
(Hall-D.  N.);  etc.;  (Orloff  X 
Elsa  Sass)  ;  etc. 

Flexicaeula.  Mcllhenny  1  9  4  2  ; 
FLEXICAULIS. 

FLORA  ZENOR.  Etc.;  (Sass-J. 
1942);  Salb.  1942;  etc.;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*Foam  Sprite.  TB-MLa-Y8L  rev. 

(Gers.  N.);  R.,  1938;  etc. 
FRANCISCAN.  TB-EM-Re-W6L 
(Davis-M.  N.) ;  etc. 

FRANCONIA.  Etc. ;  (Graves 
1942)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 


GARDEN  GLORY.  Etc.;  (Whit¬ 
ing  N.) ;  etc:;  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
Gaynell.  Horton  1942 ;  GAY- 
NELLE. 

*Gold  Dust.  TB-EM-Y6M  (Gers. 

N.) ;  R,,  1938;  etc. 

Golden  Dawn.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  83:  39. 

Oct.  1941 ;  DAWN  OF  GOLD. 
*Golden  Eagle.  TB-MLa-Y4D 
(Hall-D.  N.);  R.,  1939;  etc. 
GOLDEN  FLEECE.  Etc.;  (Sass-J. 
1940)  ;  Whiting  1940;  etc.;  A.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 

GOLDEN  SPIKE.  Etc.;  (Whiting 
1940) ;  etc.,  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
*Great  Atlas.  TB-MLa-R6D  (Gers. 

N.);  R,,  1937;  etc. 

GREAT  LAKES.  Etc.;  (Cousins 
1938);  Cooley  1938;  etc.;  Dykes 
Medal,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*Gypsy  Lass.  TB-M-Y9M.  (Gers. 

N.) ;  R.,  1939;  etc, 

HELEN  ASTOR.  Etc.;  (Whitney- 
Kellogg  1938);  etc.;  A.  M.,  A.  I. 
S.  1942. 

*Hervala.  IB-MLa-BIL  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1937;  etc, 

*Hindu  Princess.  TB-EM-R9M 
(Gers.  N.) ;  R„  1938.  etc. 

*Il  Penserosa.  TB-MLa-S7L  (Gers. 

N.)  ;  R.,  1934;  etc. 

ILSE  LOUISE.  TB-M-W8L 
(Smith-K.  N.);  R.,  1941;  etc.; 
H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
^Intermezzo.  TB-MLa-S9D  (Tomp¬ 
kins  N.) ;  R.,  1941;  etc, 

*Iska.  TB-EE-S1L  (Gers.  N.) ;  R,, 
1937;  etc. 

*Jacamer.  TB-M-R6M  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1935;  etc. 

*Jacotte.  TB-La-S7L  (Gers.  N.)  ; 
R.,  1936;  etc. 

JASPER  AGATE.  Etc.;  (Wil- 
liams-Mrs.  T.  A.  N.)  ;  etc.;  H.  C., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 

JOMAR.  Etc.;  (McKee  N.)  ;  etc.; 
H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 


Junalaska.  Oakhurst  1942;  JUNA- 
LUSKA. 

JUNE  CRYSTAL.  Etc.;  (Pesel) 
etc,;  (San  Francisco  X  Byzan¬ 
tium). 

*Kakapo.  TB-YLa-B7L  (Gers.  N.)  ; 
R.,  1936;  etc. 

*Kangrey.  Sib-VLa-B3M  (Gers. 

N.)  ;  R.,  1934;  etc. 

LADY  NAOMI.  Etc.;  (Fay  1941)  ; 
Kellogg-W.  M.  1941;  etc.;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*Lassie.  IB-La-W8L  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1936;  etc. 

LATE  SUN.  Etc.;  (De  Forest 

1940)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
*Ledo.  IB-La-SIL  (Gers.  N.) ;  R., 

1935;  etc. 

Limniris  pseudacorus,  Fuss.  PI. 

Trans.  636.  1855 ;  7.  pseudacorus. 
LYDEN.  IB-La-Y9D  Etc. 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  Barr  1940 ; 

MME.  ABEL  CHATENAY. 
MARY  VERNON.  Etc.;  (McKee 
1942)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
MAYWOOD.  TB-M-S6M  (Wayman 
N.) ;  R.,  1940;  (Nene  X  Brown 
Betta^). 

Melaine.  Whiting  1941 ;  MELA¬ 
NIE. 

MELANIE.  TB-M-S7M  (Hillson 

1941)  ;  Hillson  1941;  R.,  1941;  H. 
M.,  A.  I.  S.  1941;  Bull.  A.  I.  S. 
82;  3.  July  1941;  Melaine. 

MELCHIOR.  Etc.;  Bull.  A.  I.  S. 
73:  67.  Apr.  1939;  J.  R,  H.  S. 
65:  8,  23.  Aug.  1940;  etc.  (not 
as  on  p  52  Bull.  86). 

MELITZA.  Etc.;  (Nes.  1940)  ;  etc,; 

A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
MELLOW  GLOW.  TB-M-S7L 
(Whiting  1942);  etc.;  (Midwest 
Gem  X  Fiesta)  ;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942;  etc. 

Miss  Maisie.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  86:  53. 
July  1942;  MISS  MAIZIE. 
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MISS  MAIZIE.  TB-M-Y4D  (Hahn 
N.) ;  R.,  1940;  (Y  Sdlg.  X  Y 
Sdlg.) ;  □  str. ;  Miss  Maisie. 
*Misty  Dawn.  TB-M-B1L  (Gers. 

N.) ;  R.,  1936;  etc. 
Mother-of-Pearl.  Kat.  1941; 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 
MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  Etc.;  (Gers. 
1938);  Fair.  1938;  etc.;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942;  Mountain  Lakes. 
Mountain  Lakes.  A.  I.  S.  List  of 
Awards  1942 ;  MOUNTAIN 
LAKE. 

*Nai a.  IB-MLa-S7L  (Gers.  N.)  ; 
R.,  1934;  etc. 

^Nicholas  Biddle.  TB-M-R6D 
(Gers.  N.) ;  R.,  1937;  etc. 
Noonday  Sun.  DB-EE-Y4M  (Na¬ 
tional)  ;  National  1941. 
OCHROLEUCA  GIGANTEA.  etc.; 
Mcllhenny  1942. 

Odoroloc.  Horton  1942;  ODARO- 
LOC. 

ORANGE  FLAME.  TB-M-La-Y9M 
etc.;  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  86:  58.  July 
1942. 

*Orienta.  IB-La-S6D  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1934;  etc. 

PANSY.  TB-M-R1D  (Jones  1935). 
PERSIAN  PRINCE.  Etc.;  (Sass- 
H.  P.  1941)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

Pewet.  Horton  1942 ;  PEWEE. 
PINK  RUFFLES.  Etc.  ;  (Smith-K. 

1940) ;  etc.;  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
PRINCE  OF  ORANGE.  Etc.; 
(Klein.  1940)  ;  Cooley  1940;  etc.; 
H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*Quahaha.  TB-EM-S9M  (Gers. 

N.)  ;  R.,  1939 ;  etc. 

RAEJEAN.  Etc.;  (Whiting  1940) ; 

etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 
*Ranya.  Etc.;  (Gers.  N.) ;  R.,  1936; 
etc. 

RASPBERRY.  TMB-E-R8M 
(Mohr-Berry  1934)  ;  etc. 


REDYEN.  Etc.;  ( McKee  N.)  ;  etc. ; 

H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

Rhein  Nix.  Gard.  Ill.  63:  513.  Oct. 
10,  1941 ;  RHEIN  NINE. 

Rireau.  McCon.  1942;  RIDEAU. 

Rockwood.  Horton  1942;  ROOK- 
WOOD. 

*Royal  Baby.  IB-M-B7M  (Gers. 
N.)  ;  R.,  1937;  etc. 

ROYAL  COMMAND.  Etc.;  (Hall- 
D.  1939);  etc.;  omit  Tab  I. 

RUBY  GLOW.  Etc.;  (Schreiner- 
R.  1941);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

RUBY  ROSS.  TB-M-S9M  (Hud. 
1931)  ;  etc. 

Sealac.  Gard.  Ill.  63:  513.  Oct.  10, 
1941;  SENLAC. 

*Sha.  TB-MLa-R6M  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1935;  etc. 

Shah  Tehan.  I.  T.  G.  1942;  SHAH 
JEHAN. 

*Silence.  TB-M-Y4D  (Graves  N.) ; 
R.,  1939;  etc. 

SILVER  SUSIE.  TB-M-W4  (De 
Forest  1941);  De  Forest  1941; 
etc. 

SNOW  CARNIVAL.  Etc.;  (Graves 
1942) ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

SNOWFLOWER.  DB-E-Re-WW 
(Callis  1942);  Callis  1942;  etc. 
SNOW  VELVET.  Etc.;  (Sass-  H. 
P.  1942);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

*Sou  Feng.  IB-M-Y9L  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1937 ;  etc. 

Spun  Bold.  A.  I.  S.  Bull.  86;  71. 
July  1942;  SPUN  GOLD. 

SPUN  GOLD.  Etc.;  (Glutzbeck 
1940);  Schreiner  1940;  etc.;  A. 

I.  S.  Bull.  73:  66.  Apr.  1939;  A. 
I.  S.  Bull.  78:  frontispiece,  July 
1940;  etc.;  A.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942; 
Spun  Bold;  □  si. 


SUNSET  SERENADE.  Etc. ; 
(Sass-J.  N.);  Etc.;  H.  C.,  A.  I. 
S.  1942. 

TAPESTRY  ROSE.  Etc.;  (Hall- 
D.  1942);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 

Theis.  Horton  1942;  THAIS. 

MIS  MORN.  TB-M-Y5M  (Millik. 

1941) ;  Millik.  1941;  R,,  1939; 
Break  o’Day  (Millik.  1941);  □. 

TISHOMINGO.  Etc.;  (Cald. 

1942)  ;  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S.  1942. 

*Valdina.  IB-La-Y9L  (Gers.  N.) ; 
R.,  1937;  etc. 

YEISHEA.  Etc.;  (Whiting  N.)  ; 
etc.;  H.  C.,  A.  I.  S.  1942." 

YERIS.  DB-E-Re-Y4D  (Callis  N.)  ; 
etc. 


VERNAL  DAWN.  Ver-R/L  (Hen- 
ry-1941-Coll.  Bath  Co.,  Va.)  ; 
Fair.  1941;  R.,  1941;  etc. 

*Wee  Princess.  IB-E-M-B9M 
(Gers.  N.)  ;  R.,  1937;  etc. 

Wild  Fire.  Horton  1942;  WILD¬ 
FIRE. 

WINTER  CARNIVAL.  Etc. ; 
(Schreiner-R.  1941);  etc.;  H.  M., 
A.  I.  S.  1942. 

WINTER  SKIES.  Jap-Sgl-7BL 
(Nes.  1933)  ;  R.,  1933;  etc. 

WYNOOCHE.  TB-M-S3M  (Brehm 
1942);  I.  T.  G.  1942;  R.,  1938; 
etc.;  Wynoochee;  □. 

YELLOW  GLORY.  Etc.;  (Smith- 
K.  1942);  etc.;  H.  M.,  A.  I.  S. 
1942. 


COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 

Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 
unless  you  mean  business. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Iris,  H enter oeallis.  Oriental  Poppies 

Introducer  of  many  of  the  best  iris 
and  hemerocallis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Lowell,  Mass. 

MILLIKEN  CARDENS 

We  suggest  Fort  Knox  (yellow) 
SherifTa  (metallic  purple) 

385  W.  Colorado  Street 

ARCADIA  CALIFORNIA 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  CARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Peonies,  Poppies 
MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 

R.  R.  10,  Sta.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

OAKHURST  CARDENS 

512  West  Foothill  Boulevard 

Arcadia,  California 

IRIS — AMARYLLIS — RARE  BULBS 

LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  &  Cook  Originations 

Iris,  Hemerocallis  and  Peonies 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 

Iris  Oriental  Poppies 

Hemerocallis  Peonies 

"THE  KELLOGGS” 

North  Granby  Conn. 

Maple  Valley  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 

Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

MAPLETON  IOWA 

MORGAN’S  CARDENS 

Successors  to  J.  H.  Grinter  Gardens 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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THE  IRIS  CARDEN 


Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 


DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 


IRIS  -  PEONIES 

Hetnerocallis,  Poppies 
Large  collection— 1600  vars. 

Catalog  No.  3  on  Request 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Schreiners’  Iris  Gardens 

“An  Iris  Lover's  Catalog ” 


EVERYTHING 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 


Featuring  the  100  Best  Iris 
Box  100,  Riverview  Station 


ROBERT  WAYMAN 


ST.  PAUL 


MINNESOTA 


Bayside,  Long  Island 


New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Membership  is  by  the  CALENDAR  year.  Annual  Mem¬ 
bership  is  three  dollars;  Triennial  Membership  is  eight  dollars 
and  fifty  cents;  Life  Membership  is  fifty  dollars. 

Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  American 
Iris  Society  and  send  to  Mr.  Howard  Watkins,  Secretary,  821 
Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Please  follow  the  instruction.  It  will  help  us  all  in  the  record 
keeping. 


PROFITABLE  PEONIES 

Only  best  of  old  and  new  varieties, 
at  attractive  prices.  Tine  quality 
roots,  liberally  graded.  Our  Catalog 
names  best  commercial  cut  flower  va¬ 
rieties,  and  gives  valuable  planting 
and  growing  instructions. 

HARMEL  PEONY  COMPANY 

Growers  of  Pine  Peonies  since  1911 
Berlin,  Maryland 


ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 

Our  own  Introductions  and  other  top 
quality  varieties  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

The  Lodge 
Skylands  Farm 

SLOATSBURG  NEW  YORK 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  Manual  of  the  American  Peony  Society  is  a  handbook  of  peony 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  publication. 

A  limited  stock  is  still  available  and  another  drastic  reduction  in 
price  has  been  made.  Membership  in  the  Society  and  a  copy  of  the 
Peony  Manual  can  be  had  for  $4.65,  or  the  Manual  will  be  sent  postpaid 
while  the  supply  lasts  for  $1.65.  Circular  of  contents  sent  on  request. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy  and  stock  should  be  depleted  rapidly.  Better  get 
a  copy  while  they  are  still  available.  No  second  edition  to  be  printed. 

Four  informative  bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  interested,  write  for  copy.  Make  all  remittances  to  the  American 
Peony  Society  and  mail  to 


W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 


YEAR  BOOKS 

or 

THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  YEARBOOKS,  1936,  1937,  1938— 

50c  a  copy 

DAFFODIL  YEARBOOK,  1942— #1.00 

The  1942  issue  is  a  joint  publication  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  contains  the  latest  in  daffodil  news  from  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  United  States. 

LILY  BULLETIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  1941— 25c 

AMERICAN  LILY  YEARBOOKS,  1939,  1940— #1.00  a  copy 

1942— Price  #1.25 

Your  pleasure  in  iris  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  good  look  at  other  fields. 
The  books  listed  above  offer  you  best  opportunities,  and  at  bargain  prices.  Much 
information  in  contained  in  each  book,  and  there  is  no  duplication.  Write  for 
information  about  membership  in  the  Society. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  send  to 
821  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


■  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  present  to  our 
readers  articles  by  so  many  prominent  iris  enthusiasts  as  are 
found  within  the  covers  of  this  Bulletin.  The  galaxy  of  contribu¬ 
tors  includes  our  president,  Jesse  E.  Wills,  Wm.  J.  McKee,  Junius 
P.  Fishburn,  R.  M.  Cooley,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Pollock,  Mrs.  Lena  Lothrop, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  Mrs.  Lucile  Steedman,  F.  M.  Hanes,  Orville 
Fay,  K.  D.  Smith,  Geddes  Douglas,  and  Clarence  G.  White. 

Their  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  1943  season,  coupled  with 
an  excellent  list  of  awards,  is  convincing  proof  that  interest  in 
iris  growing  and  breeding  is  still  very  much  alive  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  wartime  gardening  without  help,  stringent  limita¬ 
tions  on  travel,  and  insistent  demands  on  the  waking  hours  of  our 
members  in  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
articles  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  discussions  of  the 
bearded  iris,  which  gives  a  rather  unbalanced  picture  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  with  our  favorite  flowers  today.  In  the  next 
number,  therefore,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  some  articles  at 
least  to  depict  the  progress  in  other  types  of  iris. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  our  contributors  for  the  grand 
cooperation  they  have  shown  in  making  this  Bulletin  a  success 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Fishburn  for  his  help  in  soliciting  the 
articles. 

E.  W.  Cassebeer,  Editor 


¥ 
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F.  VV.  Cassebeer 

Loom  is  ’  bca  u  tiful  TQ-70,  considered  by  some  iris  enthusiasts  as  the 
best  and  most  reliable  of  the  seashell  pinks. 


AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  AWARDS,  1943 


DYKES  MEDAL 


Variety 

Prairie  Sunset 

Spun  Gold 


W  inner 


Runner-up 


Originator 

H.  P.  Sass 

Glutzbeck 


AWARD  OF  MERIT 


American  Varieties — Tall  Bearded 


Variety 

Originato  r 

Daybreak 

Kleinsorge 

Captain  Wells 

Paul  Cook 

Stardom 

D.  Hall 

Copper  Rose 

Paul  Cook 

Red  Valor 

Nicholls 

Mary  E.  Nioholls 

Nicholls 

Tiffany 

H.  P.  Sass 

Brown  Thrasher 

Kirkland 

Garden  Flame 

H.  P.  Sass 

Violet  Symphony 

K.  Smith 

Other  Than 

Tall  Bearded 

Black  Hawk 

Schreiner 

(Intermediate) 

Nelson  of  Hilly 

C.  White 

(Oncobred) 

Peshawar  (Hybrid) 

Schreiner 

Foreign  Varieties 
None 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Variety 

Alba  Superba 
Adventure 
Azure  Skies 
Bright  Melody 
Down  East 
Etoile  d’Or 
Firecracker 
Grand  Canyon 
IIoosier  Sunrise 
Los  Angeles 
Mandalay 
Moonlit  Sea 
Minnie  Colquitt 
Moonlight  Madonna 
Majenica 
Mulberry  Rose 
Nightfall 
Ola  Kala 
Priscilla 
Remembrance 
Rose  Top 
Red  Amber 
Sunset  Serenade 
Starless  Night 
Sharkskin 
Vatican  Purple 
White  Wedgewood 


Other  Than 

Joy  (Intermediate) 
Sheriff  a  (Hybrid) 


Originator 

J.  Sass 

Grant 

Pattison 

Snyder 

Tobie 

Douglas 

Hall 

Kleinsorge 

Lapham 

Mohr-Mitchell 

Ilall 

J.  Sass 

H.  P.  Sass 

J.  Sass 

P.  Cook 

Schreiner 

Hall 

J.  Sass 

Whiting 

Hall 

II.  P.  Sass 

Loomis 

J.  Sass 

J.  Sass 

Douglas 

Whiting 

Grant 


Tall  Bearded 

Carpenter 

White 
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HIGHLY  COMMENDED 


Variety 

Originato 

No.  73-42 

Caldwell 

No.  41-1 

Caldwell 

No.  C-7 

Cassebeer 

Carillon 

Wills 

No.  43-15 

Douglas 

Eric  the  Red  (Siberian) 

Whitney 

Helen  McGregor 

Graves 

No.  41-40 

Hall 

Katherine  Fay 

Fav 

Lady  Boscawen 

Graves 

No.  TQ-70 

Loomis 

Miobelle 

McKee 

Overture  (No.  42-20) 

Hall 

Sequatchie  (No.  72-42) 

Caldwell 

No.  41-23 

J.  Sass 

No.  41-83 

J.  Sass 

No.  43-30 

Tompkins 

No.  43-31 

Tompkins 

No.  43-8 

Tompkins 

No.  41-27 

Whiting 

Fall  Blooming 
None 


Junius  P.  Fishburn, 
Chairman ,  Awards  Committee 


NASHVILLE’S  IRIS  SEASON 
Jesse  E.  Wills 


■  Bob  Sturtevant,  the  distinguished  former  editor  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  who  has  been  living  in  Nashville  for  a  number  of  years,  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  a  normal  season  in  that  city.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  he  has  seen  only  the  last  three  Nashville 
iris  seasons  because  prior  to  1941  he  took  off  to  New  England  every 
spring  long  before  our  season  opened.  Perhaps,  also,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  normal  season.  There  certainly  are  various  degrees 
of  abnormality,  however,  and  beyond  question  the  season  of  1943 
had  its  peculiarities  which  kept  it  from  being  as  good  as  some  we 
can  remember.  It  was  not  so  good  as  1941,  although  perhaps  better 
than  1942,  but  we  are  not  complaining  too  much  because  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  a  section,  unless  it  be  New  England,  that  had  a 
really  good  season,  and  ours  seems  to  have  been  better  than  a  good 
many. 

Our  Nashville  troubles  consisted  mainly  of  three  things:  1.  win¬ 
ter  injury  and  injury  from  a  late  spring  freeze  kept  a  great  many 
varieties  from  blooming  at  all;  2.  we  had  very  bad  weather  during 
the  height  of  our  blooming  season,  with  almost  daily  thunder  storms 
and  high  winds;  3.  we  had,  and  are  still  having,  more  rot  than  we 
have  experienced  in  years. 

The  iris  had  come  through  most  of  the  winter  in  good  shape.  A 
warm  spell  late  in  February,  hovTever,  started  a  little  growth.  It 
vras  followed  by  a  severe  cold  spell  early  in  March  in  which  the 
temperature  went  nearly  to  zero.  This  severely  damaged  a  good 
many  of  the  more  tender  varieties.  Strangely  enough,  some  of 
these,  Mount  Washington  and  Three  Sisters,  for  instance, 
bloomed  later  on  in  my  garden  although  the  bloom  was  not  typical. 
Growth  had  started  in  April  when  we  had  a  freeze  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  This  late  freeze  damaged  a  great  many  varieties 
that  are  usually  considered  hardy,  and  practically  none  of  the 
plants  that  vrere  damaged  in  this  freeze  bloomed.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  first-year  plants.  Of  the  new  varieties  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  last  summer,  only  about  40  per  cent  bloomed,  and  many 
established  clumps  which  should  have  been  a  mass  of  bloom  sent  up 
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only  one  or  two  bloom  stalks.  The  same  was  true  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  of  the  other  Nashville  gardens,  although  Tom  Wil¬ 
liams  was  not  hit  so  hard  by  this  last  freeze  as  were  the  rest  of  us. 
The  April  freeze  was  followed  by  ten  days  of  continuous  cold, 

(wet,  gloomy  weather.  Then  came  a  week  of  hot,  dry  weather  which 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  during  the  blooming  season. 
The  cold,  wet  weather  following  the  freeze  damage  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  think  of  to  account  for  the  rot  that  we  have  all  had.  AVent- 
worth  Caldwell  lost  a  big  part  of  his  new  seedlings  from  it.  We 
have  had  rot  of  every  type.  Sometimes  it  started  in  the  roots  and 
at  other  times  it  would  start  up  in  the  foliage  or  up  in  the  bloom 
stalk  and  work  down.  Many  stalks  turned  into  tubes  of  rot  held 
together  only  by  the  skin.  We  all  lost  numbers  of  seed  pods  be¬ 
cause  of  this.  There  was  also  a  good  bit  of  scorch  in  my  garden, 
although  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  dry  weather  trouble.  The  leaves 
would  start  turning  brown  at  the  tips  and  this  would  progress 
steadily  until  all  the  foliage  was  brown.  Sometimes,  but  not  always, 
th i s  turned  into  soft  rot.  When  I  dug  up  some  clumps  thus  af¬ 
fected,  I  found  the  roots  mostly  withered  although  new  root  growth 
had  not  entirely  ceased,  and  in  some  instances  a  few  tiny  side  shoots 
had  started  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  varieties  suffered  no  damage  and 
bloomed  exceedingly  well.  It  was  unfortunate  that  during  the 
peak  period  of  bloom,  the  week  of  May  10,  we  had  such  bad  weather. 
One  day  there  would  be  hot,  dry  winds  which  blew  the  flowers  to 
pieces,  and  another  day  there  would  be  thunder  storms.  On  one 
occasion  we  even  had  hail  which  badly  cut  up  the  open  flowers. 
Nevertheless,  the  few  visitors  that  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  despite  the  war  seemed  to  enjoy  their  visit  and  think  it  worth 
while.  Junius  Fishburn  was  here  for  a  day  and  a  half,  Kenneth 
Smith  for  nearly  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Nesmith  for  ten  days  or  more. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Carl  Carpenter  also  got  down  for  a  day. 
Clint  McDade  came  up  one  day  from  Chattanooga,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cahoon,  from  Birmingham,  were  here  for  several  days. 

Our  season  was  both  late  and  short.  We  did  not  have  any  bloom 
at  all  until  May  1.  The  peak  was  about  the  13th  or  14th,  and  the 
season  was  practically  over  within  a  week  after  that.  Early  and 
ate  varieties  bloomed  more  nearly  together  than  usual.  Brown 
Thrasher  was  one  of  the  iris  that  did  especially  well.  It  has  always 
lad  a  lovely  color  but  has  been  somewhat  short.  This  year  it  came 
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up  on  a  fine  stalk  in  both  the  Williams’  garden  and  my  own.  Mr. 
Williams  had  divided  both  Gayoso  and  Jasper  Agate  last  summer, 
and  the  largest  rhizomes  had  been  sent  off  to  the  introducer.  There¬ 
fore,  neither  put  on  quite  the  show  it  did  the  previous  year.  Star¬ 
wood,  Miss  Peggy  Williams’  origination,  was  outstanding  in  a  large 
flower  of  bright,  soft  yellow.  Peggy’s  father  had  a  new  yellow 
seedling,  No.  937 A,  that  he  likes  very  much.  The  falls  were  light 
yellow  with  a  deeper  gold  edge.  It  had  gone  by,  however,  before 
any  out-of-town  visitors  saw  it.  Some  seedlings  in  the  Williams’ 
garden  that  were  liked  were  No.  923B,  apricot-orange  with  a  brown- 
rose  flush  on  the  falls,  and  No.  1034A,  a  very  good  red  from  Brown 
Thrasher  X  Jasper  Agate.  Someone  described  the  color  as  being 
between  cherry  red  and  mahogany.  The  form  and  branching  were 
good. 

Although  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rot  and  winter  damage, 
the  visitors  found,  as  usual,  many  iris  growing  nicely  on  the  terraces 
under  the  apple  trees  in  the  Geddes  Douglas  garden.  Among  the 
named  varieties  Daybreak  was  doing  especially  well.  Mrs.  AVash- 
ington’s  Leilani  was  very  striking  in  its  color.  It  has  the  best  size, 
form,  and  branching  of  any  of  the  new  iris  with  tangerine  beards. 
Its  color  is  also  deeper  and  richer  than  any  other  I  have  seen  so 
far.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  orange  in  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  color  is  more  orange  or  more  pink.  At  any  rate,  it 
carries  very  well  and  is  very  bright  in  the  sunlight.  The  veining 
on  the  falls  did  not  seem  to  me  as  pronounced  as  it  was  last  year. 
Unfortunately,  Leilani  seems  to  be  a  slow  increaser.  Mr.  Douglas1 
two  whites,  Sharkskin  and  Northman,  were  both  doing  well.  These 
are  fine  whites  that  are  outstanding  for  size,  height,  form,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  branching.  I  believe  I  like  Sharkskin  a  little  better 
of  the  two,  but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Among  the 
new  seedlings,  No.  42-P4  was  blooming  well  for  the  second  year. 
It  is  from  Melitza  crossed  with  a  seedling  from  Sam  Davis.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  several  seedlings  from  Melitza  that  showed  its  color 
qualities,  but  this  is  the  best.  The  color  is  a  sort  of  pinkish  tan 
or  taupe  with  darker  shadowing  on  the  falls  and  it  has  the  typical 
tangerine  beard.  The  flower  is  good  sized  and  has  good  form,  and 
the  plant  has  excellent  branching.  No.  43-15,  blooming  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  was  a  very  fine  flaring  pink,  nearly  a  true  pink.  It 
belongs  with  the  pink  blends  or  yellow  tone  pinks  rather  than  with 
the  seashell  pinks.  No.  43-23  was  a  larger  pink  with  excellent 
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branching.  It  was  a  sort  of  rosy-lavender  in  color.  I  also  liked 
No.  43-09,  a  very  fine  bine  from  Chicory  Blue  X  Great  Lakes, 
and  No.  43-18,  a  rosy  red  with  horizontal  falls. 

The  most  unusual  seedling  in  the  Douglas  garden,  however,  was  so 
late  that  none  of  the  visitors  saw  it  although  it  was  well  worth 
seeing.  This  is  the  red  amoena  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time  a 
year  ago,  and  which  he  has  named  Extravaganza.  It  was  short  the 
first  year  it  bloomed  but  came  up  nicely  this  year.  The  parentage 
w7as  Adios  X  Cortez,  which  makes  it  very  late.  Adios  goes  back 
to  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  new  seedling  can  be  visualized  by  thinking 
of  a  much  larger  Shah  Jehan  with  white  standards  and  solid  falls 
without  the  light  edge.  There  is  the  same  rich  blending  of  colors 
in  the  falls,  however,  starting  with  copper  at  the  haft  and  running 
through  coppery  red  to  red-purple.  Both  at  a  distance  and  close 
up,  the  standards  are  white  in  effect,  although  there  is  a  pale  wash 
of  yellow  at  the  base  which  runs  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the 
midrib.  This  turns  to  white  at  the  side  and  at  the  top  of  the  stand¬ 
ards.  The  form  is  tailored  with  semi-flaring  falls,  and  the  branch¬ 
ing  is  excellent.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  new  amoena  since  Wabash. 
That  fine  iris,  Louise  Blake,  is  more  a  neglecta. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Caldwell  had  suffered  very  severe  losses  from  rot 
among  his  new  seedlings,  but  had  two  held  over  from  the  previous 
year  which  were  much  admired.  Both  were  blooming  well  on  good 
clumps.  No.  73-42  was  a  tall,  well-branched  white,  of  good  semi- 
flaring  form.  No.  72-42  was  an  exceedingly  bright  blend.  The  color 
was  a  sort  of  brown-rose  with  a  bright  blue  flush  on  the  almost  hori¬ 
zontal  falls.  There  were  nine  buds  on  the  tall,  well-branched  stalks. 
The  name  Sequatchie  has  been  chosen  for  this  iris. 

The  visitors  to  my  own  garden  found  some  changes.  Instead  of 
two  big  beds  in  front  of  the  hedge  by  the  garden  house,  there  are 
now  four  beds  with  only  two  instead  of  three  rows  of  iris  in  each. 
The  two  back  beds  are  pulled  out  from  the  hedge  so  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  walk  around  each  bed  and  inspect  every  iris  at  close  range. 
There  are  30  new  varieties  planted  in  each  bed,  making  120  plants 
altogether  in  this  trial  bed  section. 

As  I  have  said,  a  great  many  of  the  first-year  plants  did  not 
bloom.  Ola  Ivala,  the  new  Sass  yellow,  probably  attracted  more  at¬ 
tention  than  any  other  first-year  variety.  It  was  not  so  tall  as  I  after¬ 
wards  saw  it  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden,  but  the  flower  was  very  fine  and 
the  color  a  very  bright,  deep  yellow.  Elegans,  of  Kenneth  Smith’s, 
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bloomed  very  well.  It  is  nice  and  trim,  between  a  cream  and  a  yel¬ 
low.  Among  the  pink  blends  Copper  Pink,  on  as  established  clump, 
was  much  better  than  the  year  before  and  was  very  impressive. 
Grace  Ballard  and  IIoosier  Sunrise  bloomed  well.  They  are  pink 
bicolors  with  more  yellow  in  the  standards  and  more  pink  in  the 
falls.  Both  have  good  substance  and  are  well  branched.  IIoosier 
Sunrise  was  the  taller  of  the  two.  Flora  Zenor  grew  very  tall 
and  beautifully  branched.  The  flowers  were  somewhat  too  small  for 
the  height  of  the  stalk,  but  its  unusual  color  attracted  attention 
from  everyone  who  saw  it.  Sunset  Serenade  was  a  very  fine  flower 
in  tones  of  golden  tan.  I  liked  the  unusual  color  of  Sunset  Tan  and 
thought  it  deserved  more  attention  than  it  has  apparently  received. 
Day  Dawn,  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s,  also  makes  an  effective  garden  clump 
in  the  rose  tones.  Red  Amber  had  a  large  flower  on  a  tall  stalk. 
It  is  unusual  and  worth  while.  Orange  Flame  had  the  best  bloom 
I  have  seen  on  it. 

Two  late  reds  that  did  especially  well  were  Rouge  Bouquet,  of 
Mrs.  Whiting’s,  and  Display,  of  Dr.  Grant’s.  They  were  entirely 
different.  Display  is  a  very  dark  flower,  more  in  the  black-red 
class,  while  Rouge  Bouquet  is  more  of  a  rose  red.  Both  have  good 
form  and  substance.  Captain  Wells,  more  of  a  red-purple,  also 
was  outstanding  and  fine  in  quality,  form,  and  substance. 

Among  the  dark  iris,  Storm  King  put  on  a  fine  show,  and  Black 
Valor,  which  has  been  somewhat  of  a  difficult  grower  with  me,  was 
larger  and  taller  than  I  have  ever  had  it.  I  like  very  much  its  deep 
blue  tone.  The  English  iris  Gainsborough  was  noticed  a  good  deal 
among  the  medium  blues.  It  has  a  bright  yellow  beard  which  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  the  medium  blue  of  the  rather  large  flower. 

Three  seedlings  in  my  garden  were  named  this  year.  No.  191-1- 
41,  Missouri  X  Great  Lakes,  was  registered  as  Chivalry.  It  is  a 
medium  blue,  broad-hafted,  ruffled  flower,  with  flaring  falls.  It 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1941.  In  1942  it  was  good  but  short, 
as  were  many  other  plants,  but  this  year  it  came  up  in  height  again. 
No.  101-1-41,  Midwest  Gem  X  Radiant,  was  registered  as  Caril¬ 
lon.  It  is  a  sort  of  pale  tan  or  honey  yellow,  flushed  over  faint 
pink,  with  a  very  bright  yellow  center  because  of  the  gold  haft. 
This  also  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1941.  No.  14-42-414  is  a 
darker  blend  with  golden  brown  standards  and  rose-brown  falls, 
with  a  flash  of  lavender-blue  in  the  center.  It  is  a  1942  seedling 
from  (Rameses  X  Jean  Cayeux)  X  Conestoga.  Kenneth  Smith 
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liked  this  so  I  let  him  name  it.  The  name  lie  chose,  however,  was 

taken,  so  it  was  finally  registered  as  Hindu  Queen.  I  have  liked  a 

bine  plicata,  No.  24-42-215,  for  two  years  but  have  not  named  it 

because  I  am  not  sure  of  the  stalk.  It  was  somewhat  injured  by 

the  late  freeze,  and  there  were  only  two  stalks  coming  out  from  the 

side  of  a  large  clump.  It  is  different  from  most  blue  plicatas  in  that 

it  has  very  flaring  falls.  The  size  and  substance  are  very  good.  The 

color  is  white  with  very  faint  blue  markings  at  the  haft,  but  the 

styles  and  crests  are  bright  blue.  There  is  a  blue  edging  so  fine  as 

to  be  barelv  noticeable  all  around  both  standards  and  falls.  It  came 
«/ 

from  (Paulette  X  Shining  Waters)  X  Narain.  For  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason  several  blue  plicatas  came  from  this  cross  of  two 
blues. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  varied  color  among  the  seedlings  bloom¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  but  future  seasons  will  have  to  prove  how  good 
any  of  these  are.  The  two  pink  seedlings  that  I  liked  the  best  last 
year  did  not  bloom  this  year,  and  I  am  wondering  now  if  both  my 
memory  and  the  Kodachromes  I  took  have  exaggerated  their  pink¬ 
ness.  Several  other  seedlings  that  I  had  looked  forward  all  winter 
to  seeing  again  proved  disappointing.  It  might  be  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  crosses  that  seemed  most  successful. 
May  Day  X  Aubanel  gave  a  good  many  pinks,  several  of  which  are 
rather  nice.  I  saved  two  pinks  this  year  from  May  Day  X  E.  B. 
Williamson.  Dubrovnik  X  May  Day,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  gave  seedlings  with  a  lot  of  bright  color  in  mixed  tones  of 
copper,  orange,  and  apricot.  I  lost  one  that  I  had  numbered  last 
year  but  bloomed  three  better  ones  this  year.  The  most  unusual  of 
the  three  is  a  self  of  very  bright  hard-to-describe  tone  between  rose 
and  brown.  Old  Parchment  X  Stardom  gave  several  nice  seed¬ 
lings  between  apricot  and  pink  that  had  good  form  and  substance. 
Prairie  Sunset  X  Lancaster  and  Lancaster  X  Stardom  gave  a 
number  of  rose  pinks  much  smoother  than  Lancaster.  I  do  not 
know  how  tall  they  will  be. 

A  number  of  seedlings  bloomed  from  Melitza  and  Flora  Zenor 
crossed  with  various  pink  blends.  These  were  all  disappointing, 
being  mostly  lavenders  with  some  whites  and  yellows.  Another 
cross  of  this  type  proved  very  interesting,  however.  In  1941  I  had 
a  seedling  bloom  from  Midwest  Gem  X  Sandia  which  was  lavender 
with  a  tangerine  beard.  This  was  crossed  with  Leilani.  Three  of 
these  seedlings  bloomed  this  year,  and  all  carried  the  characteristic 
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seasliell  pink  color  and  the  beard,  bnt  they  were  all  small  plants. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will,  grow  np,  and  if  they  do,  one  of 
them  may  be  interesting. 


NOTEWORTHY  NEW  IRIS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

William  J.  McKee 

*  The  iris  blooming  season  in  New  England  this  year  was  an  un¬ 
usual  one.  First,  it  broke  all  previous  records  for  being  a  late  sea¬ 
son.  Iris  that  usually  bloom  on  Memorial  Day  did  not  bloom  until 
June  10,  or  later,  which  extended  the  blooming  season  until  the  last 
week  in  June.  Second,  it  was  unusual  in  that  the  past  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter  was  the  most  severe  on  record,  temperatures  running 
30  degrees  below  zero,  and  lower  in  many  of  the  gardens,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  winter  damage  and  produced  short,  soft  bloom  stalks 
and  rot.  Where  winter  damage  did  not  occur,  however,  bloom 
stalks  were  mostly  six  inches  taller  than  average  height. 

Government  restrictions  on  gasoline  limited  travel  bv  automobile 
and  thus  reduced  the  number  of  visitors  to  our  iris  gardens. 

Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  a  large  number  of  fine  new  iris 
were  to  be  seen  in  our  New  England  gardens.  Many  of  these  were 
recent  introductions  sent  from  various  regions  of  the  countrv. 
There  was  also  a  fine  crop  of  new  seedlings  blooming  for  the  first 
time.  A  brief  description  of  these  fellows. 

The  garden  of  Mrs.  Nesmith  was  exceptionally  good  this  year 
with  many  of  the  newest  introductions  on  exhibition.  There  were 
several  fine  whites,  and  White  Wedgewood  (Grant)  impressed  me 
as  being  especially  good.  When  the  flower  first  opens,  it  has  a  slight 
blue  cast  which  changes  to  pure  white  save  for  a  blue  cast  at  the 
haft. 

Alba  Superba  (J.  Sass)  is  another  white  I  liked  even  better  this 
year  than  last.  It  has  nice  form  and  branching. 

Priscilla  (Whiting)  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
is  the  whitest  white  of  any  iris  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  medium-sized 
flower  on  a  24-inch  stalk,  and  I  consider  it  a  fine  addition  to  the 
white  class.  Other  fine  whites  are  Northman  (Douglas),  Fran¬ 
conia  (Graves),  and  Caroline  Burr  (Smith). 
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Azure  Skies  (Pattison),  a  pale  blue  iris  which  I  had  seen  before, 
was  even  more  impressive  this  year.  More  light  blues  are  needed, 
and  here  is  one  that  should  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

A  medium  blue  that  was  performing  especially  well  is  Sea  Blue 
(Whiting).  This  variety  not  only  has  color  and  form  but  also  has 
exceptional  substance. 

Tishomingo  (Caldwell),  an  exceptionally  large  clear  wisteria 
bine  self,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  iris 
in  the  garden.  It  not  only  has  size  but  also  splendid  form  and 
substance. 

Mountain  Sky  (Milliken),  one  of  the  bluest  of  blues,  was  very 
attractive. 

Louise  Blake  (Smith)  has  been  referred  to  as  an  improved 
Amigo.  I  do  not  believe  this  describes  the  iris  from  a  color  stand¬ 
point  as  the  standards  are  a  much  lighter  blue  and  the  falls  have 
much  more  of  a  deep,  violet  cast  than  Amigo.  The  contrast  between 
the  standards  and  falls,  however,  is  most  effective. 

Leilani  (Washington)  belongs  to  the  new  color  class  of  Venetian 
pinks.  The  color  is  very  attractive  and  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  breeders  for  pinks,  as  it  has  more  depth  of  color  than  any  other 
of  the  Venetian  pinks  I  have  seen. 

Other  newer  varieties  that  were  performing  splendidly  and  re¬ 
ceived  much  favorable  comment  were:  Elmohr  (Loomis),  which 
seems  to  surpass  in  color  and  finish  the.  previous  introduction  of 
William  Mohr  hybrids;  Java  Sky  (Wareham),  a  very  large  bronzy 
pinkish  terra-cotta  blend  with  a  mixture  of  violet  at  the  center  and 
a  narrow  band  of  gold  on  the  falls,  has  excellent  form  and  sub¬ 
stance;  Daybreak  (Kleinsorge) ,  which  I  saw  last  year,  did  even 
better  this  year — it  is  a  very  large  golden  pink  blend  which  appears 
to  have  most  of  the  good  qualities  to  make  it  a  popular  and  out¬ 
standing  iris;  Blue  Shimmer  (J.  Sass)  and  Lady  Naomi  (Fay) 
were  two  gorgeous  blue  plicatas  that  bloomed  beautifully;  Storm 
King  (Nicholls)  is  a  huge  smooth  deep  purple  similar  to  Sable,  but 
deeper;  Lord  Dongan  (Smith)  is  a  Chinese  violet  of  silken  texture 
with  emphasis  on  form  and  smooth  finish;  Down  East  (Tobie)  is  a 
dark  purple  iris  with  no  articulations  on  the  haft  and  with  a  glow¬ 
ing  finish  that  is  most  effective;  Captain  Wells  (Cook),  a  deep 
maroon  purple  with  flaring  falls,  is  beautifully  formed  and  has  a 
very  rich  color. 
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The  bloom  period  in  Dr.  Graves’  garden  was  unusually  late  this 
year,  but,  as  usual,  the  growth  of  his  iris  was  most  exceptional.  The 
Doctor  says  his  unusual  growth  is  due  to  good  care,  but  his  iris 
friends  accuse  him  of  having  a  secret  powerful  prescription  which 
he  placed  under  the  rhizomes  to  produce  unusual  height. 

He  had  two  most  outstanding  seedlings  this  year;  one  a  light  blue, 
Helen  McGregor  (named  for  Mrs.  Graves),  a  self;  the  color  is  a 
shade  lighter  than  Great  Lakes,  but  in  addition  to  its  attractive 
color,  it  has  a  most  beautiful  form  that  makes  it  particularly  out¬ 
standing.  It  has  well-rounded  blooms  with  exceptionally  broad 
standards  and  falls ;  both  are  ruffled  at  the  edge,  which  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  the  newer 
iris  this  vear,  but  I  consider  this  iris  one  of  the  two  most  outstand- 
in  g. 

Lady  Boscawen,  an  extra  large  well-formed  white  with  broad 
flaring  falls,  is  another  of  the  Doctor’s  new  seedlings  this  year  which 
was  putting  on  a  special  show  of  its  own  in  the  white  class.  The 
Doctor  has  specialized  in  whites  and  for  the  past  several  years  has 
had  many  exceptionally  fine  white  iris,  and  I  consider  Lady  Bos- 
cawen  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  an}^  large  white  I  have  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  two,  Mrs.  Jack,  a  soft  pink  blend  seed¬ 
ling,  was  very  fine.  He  also  had  a  light  blue  iris  named  Cloud 
Castle,  a  light  blue  self  with  special  accent  on  color  and  form. 

Iris  seen  in  other  gardens  were : 

Brown  Thrasher  (Kirkland)  was  one  of  the  real  surprises.  I 
had  seen  this  iris  before  on  a  rather  short  flower  stalk,  but  this  year 
a  two-year  clump  had  four  bloom  stalks  of  40-inch  height,  well- 
branched,  well-formed  blooms  and  a  glowing  brown  color.  It  is  in 
a  color  class  by  itself. 

Pink  blends  that  were  performing  beautifully  were  Mandalay 
(Hall),  a  medium-pink  self,  and  Copper  Pink  (Kellogg).  This  iris 
blooming  in  a  clump  was  one  of  the  finest  displays  in  the  garden. 

L.  Merton  Gage  (Lapham),  a  light  raspberry  pink,  was  bloom¬ 
ing  beautifully  in  Mr.  Gage’s  garden.  It  is  something  different  in 
pinks,  a  lovely  creation.  I  also  saw  a  very  fine  Siberian  introduc¬ 
tion,  Eric  the  Red  (Whitney),  large  size,  beautiful  coloring  and,  I 
think,  a  real  addition  to  the  Siberian  class. 

Each  year  brings  a  new  group  of  fine  yellows  and  1943  was  no 
exception.  I  saw  four  new  yellows  I  liked  very  much  in  other 
gardens : 
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Etoile  d’Or  (Douglas),  a  deep  yellow  self,  a  well-formed  flowei 
on  a  fine  stalk,  is  a  real  addition  to  the  yellows. 

Ola  Kala  (J.  Sass)  is  a  gorgeous  deep  rich  yellow  with  a  slight 
orange  cast.  It  has  a  tall  stalk,  is  well  branched,  and  the  color  is 
a  little  different  from  other  yellows. 

Gold  Medal  (Fay),  a  rich  medium-golden  yellow  with  a  golden 
sheen,  is  very  gay  and  brilliant. 

Francllia,  a  medium-sized  deep  yellow  self  with  a  large  deep 
golden-orange  heard,  has  unusually  fine  form,  color  and  finish. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  1943  SEASON 
Junius  P.  Fishburn 

K  The  less  said  about  the  weather  before  and  during  the  1943 
iris  season,  the  better.  Briefly,  both  in  winter  and  spring,  it  was 
the  worst  on  record  in  Roanoke  with  resulting  almost  unbelievable 
damage,  disease,  and  losses.  At  other  places  I  visited  in  the  South¬ 
east,  Northeast  and  Middle  West,  the  situation  was  not  quhe  so  bad, 
but  nowhere  was  the  iris  season  up  to  par.  However,  there  were 
many  fine  things,  enough  to  offset  the  considerable  disappointment 
over  the  season  as  a  whole.  To  make  this  story  more  accurate  and 
complete,  this  article  in  many  instances  will  refer  to  both  1942  and 
1943  bloom.  I  traveled  considerably  more  during  the  iris  season  in 
1942,  but  in  1943  all  the  gardens  which  I  visited  had  been  seen  last 
year,  also.  So  here’s  the  story  geographically! 

First,  in  both  years  I  went  to  Spartanburg  and  to  Mrs.  Blake’s 
unusual  and  lovely  garden — in  1942  more  impressive  than  ever,  and 
this  year  very,  very  fine,  although  not  equal  to  last  year.  Mrs. 
Blake’s  unique  Hall  of  Fame,  discussed  in  considerable  detail  by 
our  Editor  in  the  last  Bulletin,  is  improving  in  quality  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  importance  each  year.  Because  of  the  huge  number 
of  visitors  which  her  generous  garden  instincts  attract,  hybridizers 
are  more  and  more  realizing  that  this  is  an  informal  and  unofficial 
test  garden  of  first  importance  and  have  wanted  her  to  grow  their 
best  introductions. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  in  1942  was  the  group  from  Dr.  Loomis — 
Elmoitr  (the  best  William  Mohr  hybrid  yet  introduced)  ;  TQ-70, 
apparently  one  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Loomis’  many  so-called  seashell 
seedlings;  and  Red  Amber,  a  very  lovely  garden  red.  Other  out¬ 
standing  groups  in  1942  were  Arctic,  Daybreak,  and  Old  Parch- 


ment  from  Kleinsorge ;  GliTzbeck’s  three  yellows — Spun  Gold, 
Ming  Yellow,  and  Golden  Glow;  several  of  Kenneth  Smith’s,  par¬ 
ticularly  Caroline  Burr,  Violet  Symphony,  Yellow  Jewel,  and 
Stella  Polaris;  an  older  but  very  fine  Williamson  group  includ¬ 
ing  Amigo,  Dubrovnik,  and  Wabash.  A  fine  group  from  Hans  Sass 
included  Prairie  Sunset  (beautifully  grown  here),  Elsa  Sass,  and 
Midwest  Gem.  There  were  several  beautifully  grown  De  Forest 
varieties  including  particularly  Three  Sisters,  Full  Measure, 
and  Salar.  Individual  varieties  which  were  particularly  fine  in¬ 
cluded  Winter  Carnival,  Flora  Campbell,  Golden  Spike,  Sea 
Blue,  Red  Valor,  Melitza,  Snow  Carnival  (as  fine  a  white  clump 
as  I  have  ever  seen),  Sunset  Tan,  Azure  Skies,  Icy  Blue,  Fair 
Elaine,  The  Red  Douglas,  Spring  Aria,  Glen  Ellen,  Anna  Gage, 
and,  finally,  a  whole  group  of  Sass  plicatas,  named  and  numbered. 

In  1943  many  of  the  above  were  just  as  good  as  last  year,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  impressive  varieties  were :  Coritica,  Tishomingo,  Orange 
Glow,  Joy,  Pretty  Penny,  Chivalry  (a  fine  unintroduced  blue 
from  President  Wills),  Display,  Remembrance,  Moonlight  Ma- 
Donna,  and  Etoile  d’Or. 

In  1934  Mrs.  Blake’s  Hall  of  Fame  had  been  eonsiderablv  en- 
larged  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  I  could  easily  devote  the  whole 
article  to  the  splendid  iris  shown  here  and  to  the  magnificence  and 
charm  of  this  lovely  garden  as  a  whole. 

My  next  stop,  prior  to  the  opening  of  my  own  season,  was  Nash¬ 
ville  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Since  I  have  seen  advance  proofs  on  the 
splendid  notes  which  President  Wills  has  written  regarding  the  sea¬ 
son  in  Nashville,  my  own  comments  will  be  considerably  minimized. 


I  found  Mr.  Wills  making  very  real  progress  in  his  own  seedlings 
and  felt  that  all  of  those  which  he  has  named  were  thoroughly 
worthy  of  introduction.  I  particularly  liked  his  ruffled  medium 
blue,  Chivalry.  His  garden  has  been  considerably  rearranged  and, 
in  my  judgment,  vastly  improved  from  an  exhibition  standpoint. 
He  grows  many  fine  named  varieties  from  practically  all  of  the 
hybridizers.  Named  varieties  which  I  particularly  liked  here  were 
Ola  Ivala,  Bright  Melody,  Maiden  Blush,  Copper  Pink,  Copper 
Rose,  Virgin  Snow,  Jasper  Agate,  Moonlight  Madonna,  Garden 
Flame,  Black  Valor,  Orange  Glow,  Mulberry  Rose,  AVhite 
City,  Fortune,  Snow  Velvet,  Snow  Carnival,  and  Elegans. 
These  were  in  his  trial  exhibition  beds.  In  another  part  of  his  gar¬ 
den  where  he  grows  clumps  of  somewhat  older  and  more  established 
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things  more  effectively  against  a  background  of  trees  and  shrub 
bery,  these  in  particular  appealed  to  me :  Prairie  Sunset,  Dubrov¬ 
nik,  Lighthouse,  Sierra  Snow,  Golden  Spike,  Fair  Elaine, 
Sonny  Boy,  Song  of  Gold,  Louvois,  Snoqualmie,  and  Golden 
Fleece. 

At  Mr.  Wentworth  Caldwell’s  I  saw  two  of  the  best  seedlings  I 
have  seen  all  year — a  gorgeous  white  (No.  73-42)  with  fine  branch¬ 
ing  and  particularly  clear  color,  and  a  very  colorful  seedling  (No. 
72-42),  which  has  since  been  named  Sequatchie.  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
Tishomingo  is  as  fine  an  all-round  iris  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past 
two  years.  He  is  a  real  addition  to  the  long  list  of  Nashville  hybrid¬ 
izers,  and  at  his  lovely  homesite  he  grows  all  of  his  things  gor¬ 
geously,  including  a  discriminating  collection  of  fine  introductions 
from  many  growers. 

The  large  and  lovely  garden  of  Tom  Williams  (The  Old  Dirt 
Dobber)  seemed  to  me  better  than  ever  this  year.  I  liked  a  great 
many  yellow  seedlings  there,  including  Gayoso  and  Starwood,  both 
introduced  this  year.  I  was  delighted  to  see  again  Mrs.  Williams’ 
fine  Jasper  Agate,  which  I  like  tremendously.  Two  splendid  seed¬ 
lings  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  were  No.  923-B,  with  unusually 
soft  orange  tones  through  the  center,  and  a  very  bright  red  bicolor 
from  Mrs.  Williams — No.  1034-A  (Brown  Thrasher  X  Jasper 
Agate)  . 

My  only  glimpse  of  the  fine  garden  of  the  Geddes  Douglas’  was 
immediately  after  a  very  hard  rain.  I  found  his  fine  collection  of 
named  varieties  arranged  and  grown  better  than  ever  and  saw 
quite  a  number  of  promising  seedlings,  particularly  in  pink  tones. 
I  liked  both  of  his  whites,  Northman  and  Sharkskin,  and  his  fine 
yellow,  Etoile  d’Or,  even  better  than  when  we  had  seen  them  as 
seedlings  in  1941. 

From  these  four  fine  Nashville  gardens,  as  well  as  from  others 
which  I  did  not  have  time  to  see  this  year,  iris  lovers  can  expect 
to  have  a  continuing  flow  of  the  distinctive  new  varieties  which  we 
have  long  ago  learned  to  expect  from  Nashville,  which,  if  any  city 
is  entitled  to  the  label,  is  the  Iris  Capital  of  America. 

My  own  bloom,  as  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  was 
the  worst  in  my  recollection.  Very  few  one-year  plants  bloomed  at 
all,  and  in  many  cases  even  the  established  clumps  were  severely 
damaged  by  changeable  winter  weather  and  spring  freezes.  How¬ 
ever,  since  I  grow  a  great  many  varieties,  it  was  inevitable  that  I 
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should  have  some  very  good  bloom,  and  some  groups  of  things,  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances  of  abominable  weather,  were  remark¬ 
ably  good. 

All  of  Paul  Cook’s  recent  introductions,  with  the  exception  of 
Pink  Reflection,  which  I  lost,  bloomed  beautifully,  even  those  on 
one-year  plants — Redward,  Action  Front,  Flamely,  Copper 
Rose,  Majenica,  and  Captain  Wells  were  as  fine  as  I  have  ever 
seen  them  and  confirmed  my  impression  that  this  careful  hybridizer 
can  be  relied  on  for  thoroughly  worthwhile  introductions.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  David  Hall’s  newer  things,  the  showing  was 
exceptionally  good.  No.  42-20,  one  of  the  Flamingo  Pinks  (since 
named  Overture)  was  probably  the  outstanding  single  stalk  in  the 
garden  and  attracted  great  attention,  particularly  since  it  was 
planted  close  to  Loomis’  TQ-70,  Melitza,  and  other  pinks  or  near 
pinks  with  which  it  could  be  compared.  To  my  eye,  this  range 
of  pinks  from  Mr.  Hall,  of  which  No.  42-20  is  not  the  pinkest  in 
color,  come  nearer  to  being  real  pink  than  any  seedlings  I  have  seen. 
Mr.  Hall’s  No.  42-17 — very,  very  similar  to  Mandalay,  which  did 
not  bloom  well  for  me — attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  did 
No.  42-28,  a  fine  big  wine-red.  The  Hall  range  of  blue-whites  and 
light  blues  was  excellent,  particularly  Nos.  41-20,  41-35,  and  41-40. 
Of  the  introduced  varieties,  Nightfall,  Remembrance,  The  Ad¬ 
miral,  Firecracker,  and  Maiden  Blush  showed  up  best.  Among 
the  unintroduced  seedlings,  Sea  Otter,  Innovation,  and  a  very  fine 
variegata,  No.  40-52,  were  conspicuously  good. 

Most  of  Kenneth  Smith’s  introductions,  sometimes  frequently 
charged  with  being  tender,  came  through  abominable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  bloomed  excellently.  Particularly  was  this  true  of 
Lord  Dongan,  Violet  Symphony,  Caroline  Burr,  and  his  lovely 
new  plicata  Ilse  Louise. 

In  my  garden,  as  at  Mrs.  Blake’s,  recent  seedlings  from  Mr.  De 
Forest  indicated  that  he  is  one  of  the  coming  hybridizers  who  must 
be  watched  carefully.  His  Lori  May,  Three  Sisters,  Marimba,  and 
Unique  were  particularly  fine. 

It  is  remarkable  but  true  that  in  a  year  when  most  Southern 
California  tall  bearded  iris  behaved  very  badly,  Mr.  White’s  onco- 
breds  came  through  better  than  usual.  I  had  exceptionally  fine 
bloom  on  Oyez,  Present,  and  Sheriffa. 

Dr.  Grant  ’s  recent  varieties  showed  up  well,  particularly  his  fine 
new  blue-white,  White  Wedgewood.  Many  other  varieties  which 
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bloomed  well  for  me  will  be  mentioned  in  the  alphabetical  notes  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  but  the  following  as  they  bloomed  for  me 
at  home  deserve  particular  emphasis :  Copper  Pink,  Ola  Kala, 
Hoosier  Sunrise,  Mr.  Fay’s  Gold  Medal,  Vatican  Purple,  Berke¬ 
ley  Gold,  California  Peach,  Colonel  Nicholls’  Blue  Glow  and 
Black  Banner,  Tishomingo,  Red  Amber,  and  quite  a  few  fine  ones 
from  Schreiner,  notably  Mulberry  Rose,  Winter  Carnival,  Lo¬ 
thario,  Boris,  and  Gypsy  Baron. 

At  Kenneth  Smith’s  garden  on  Staten  Island  the  abnormal  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  weather  had  again  done  considerable  damage,  which 
minimized  his  bloom  among  first-year  seedlings  and  which  showed 
up  particularly  in  most  of  his  whites  and  yellows.  As  a  contrast, 
however,  two  of  the  loveliest  clumps  of  iris  I  have  ever  seen  were 
his  large  planting  of  a  lovely  big  cream  tentatively  called  Katy, 
and  an  equally  beautiful  light  yellow  tentatively  called  Sally  Ann. 
He  had  one  seedling,  No.  3-3,  from  Caroline  Burr  and  Fairy 
Lustre,  which  I  thought  the  best  single  seedling  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  This  has  beautiful  form  and  unique  color ;  it  is 
more  of  a  self  than  Caroline  Burr,  including  a  selfed  beard,  and 
in  color  it  is  closest  to  Ridgway’s  Marguerite  Yellow,  but  it  is  lighter 
than  this  and  has  clearer  tones.  If  it  lives  up  to  its  first-year 
promise,  this  should  be  his  finest  iris.  Last  year  another  seedling 
from  the  same  cross,  No.  2-2,  was  very  lovely  but  apparently  suf¬ 
fered  winter  damage  this  year  and  did  not  show  up  so  well.  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  2-27,  tentatively  named  Lake  George,  looked  like  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  flaring  medium  blue,  a  color  group  in  which  we  need 
many  more  introductions.  Lemonade,  unintroduced  as  yet,  proved 
to  be  an  appealing  yellow.  In  Mr.  Smith’s  garden  there  were  an 
endless  number  of  plicata  and  variegata  seedlings  inasmuch  as  he 
has  been  working  considerably  for  several  years  in  these  two  groups. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  his  time  could  have  been  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage  in  other  color  groups.  I  did  not  particularly  like  any  of 
the  variegata  seedlings,  but,  for  that  matter,  T  don’t  particularly 
like  variegatas  as  I  find  them  very  difficult  to  use  in  the  garden. 
Of  the  plicata  seedlings,  I  thought  Ilse  Louise,  named  for  Mr. 
Smith’s  wife,  was  outstanding  in  every  way,  but  I  did  not  like 
most  of  the  others  under  trial.  Louise  Blake,  which  I  thought 
Mr.  Smith’s  best  seedling  last  year,  did  not  bloom  in  his  garden 
this  year,  but  I  later  heard  reports  in  Wilmette  and  also  from 
New  England  indicating  that  it  had  bloomed  well  in  both  places 
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.1  colorful  grouping  of  Lord  Dongan  and  Mount  Cloud 

in  the  Editor’s  garden. 
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and  attracted  very  considerable  attention.  Elegans  was  splendid 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  Pink  Ruffles  was  a  very  showy  mass  indeed. 
Mr.  Smith  grows  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  from  many  hybrid¬ 
izers  and  in  some  cases  the  growth  of  some  of  these  named  varie¬ 
ties  was  the  best  I  saw.  His  clump  of  Sable  was  unbelievably  tall 
and  fine.  Prairie  Sunset  produced  as  fine  a  stalk  as  I  have  ever 
seen  outside  Hans  Sass’  own  garden.  Spun  Gold  looked  far  better 
than  I  had  ever  seen  it  grown  in  the  East  and  was  good  enough  to 
make  it  a  likely  Dykes’  candidate  here.  He  has  always  grown  a 
great  many  relatively  recent  French  varieties  and  many  of  these 
weer  blooming  exceptionally  well,  although,  of  course,  since  no 
new  plants  have  been  brought  in  from  France  since  1938  and  1939, 
the  ones  now  seen  in  this  country  are  rather  behind  our  own  rapidly- 
moving  procession. 

From  Staten  Island  I  went  with  our  Editor,  Fred  Cassebeer,  to 
his  own  garden  in  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.  I  have  never  seen  better-grown 
iris  anywhere  than  I  saw  in  his  relatively  small  garden,  and  this 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  grown  at  his  summer  home 
and  recently  have  had  little  attention,  particularly  in  these  days 
of  restricted  gasoline.  Mr.  Cassebeer ’s  Orange  Glow,  introduced 
this  year,  looked  fine  here  as  elsewhere ;  it  is  taller,  larger,  brighter, 
and  better  than  Radiant  or  Orange  Flame.  It  is  one  of  many  very 
excellent  Radiant  X  Junaluska  crosses  which  he  had  growing  in 
fine  clumps.  Another  of  these,  No.  C-35,  was  particularly  fine  this 
year.  It  had  redder  falls  and  lighter  standards  than  Orange  Glow 
and  would  probably  be  classified  as  a  variegata.  He  had  a  great 
number  of  seedlings  from  a  unique  cross,  Cybele  X  Great  Lakes, 
all  very  flaring,  all  with  fine  stems  and  foliage,  and  all  with  re¬ 
markably  heavy  substance.  These  lacked  only  a  little  better  color 
to  make  them  outstanding,  and  no  doubt  he  will  pursue  this  line 
of  breeding.  He  also  had  some  fine  seedlings  from ,  Lord  Dongan 
and  Indian  Hills,  and  a  very  interesting  lot  from  another  curious 
cross — Marinella  X  Sable — which  should  be  useful  in  future 
breeding.  Here  also  were  many  beautifully  grown  French  varieties, 
one  in  particular  which  I  had  never  noticed  before — Marie-Rose 
Martin.  Far  and  away  the  finest  bloom  on  Loomis’  TQ-70  which 
I  have  ever  seen  led  me  to  believe  that  this  is  more  than  simply 
a  unique  color  break  and  that  it  should  be  introduced.  Other  named 
varieties  showing  up  well  here  will  be  mentioned  later  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  notes. 
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My  trip  into  the  Middle  West  tins  year  was  a  short  one,  limited 
only  to  Wilmette,  and  was  poorly  timed  as  T  arrived  there  in 
extremely  cold  weather  and  saw  very  few  flowers  open  during 
my  three  days’  stay.  Since  other  articles  in  this  Bulletin,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Fay,  will  refer  to  Mr.  Hall’s  gar¬ 
den,  here  again  I  will  limit  my  discussion  of  his  varieties. 

The  Flamingo  Pink  series  again  was  the  outstanding  attraction 
in  his  garden,  and  two  of  them  were  named — No.  42-20,  Overture, 
previously  referred  to,  and  one  still  better  in  color,  No.  42-34, 
Dream  Girl.  Fantasy  (No.  42-14)  was  a  very  handsome  deep 
orchid  with  a  startlingly  deep  tangerine  beard ;  there  is  so  little 
stock  of  this  that  it  may  not  be  introduced  for  quite  awhile.  I  was 
too  early  to  see  two  that  Mr.  Hall  considers  among  his  best,  Chan¬ 
tilly  (No.  42-51)  and  Premier  (No.  42-57).  These  latter  two,  like 
many  of  his  earlier  seedlings,  are  pink  blends  rather  than  true 
pinks.  The  range  of  blue-whites  and  light  blues  to  which  I  referred 
in  discussing  my  own  garden  looked  even  better  here,  and  no  doubt 
one  of  them  will  be  singled  out  for  introduction.  A  very  heavily 
colored  reddish  plicata,  No.  40-95,  attracted  great  attention  although 
it  was  too  heavily  colored  to  please  me.  Firecracker  was  bright 
and  flue,  certainly  the  most  striking  of  the  red  and  yellow  plicatas. 
I  know  of  no  hybridizer  (unless  it  be  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  whose  garden 
I  have  unfortunately  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see)  who  has 
the  wide  range  of  color  among  his  seedlings  that  Mr.  Hall  exhibits 
year  in  and  year  out  in  his  breeding.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  his  garden  annually  for  the  past  five  years,  and  each  year 
I  get  a  tremendous  thrill  from  the  baffling  array  of  fine  seedlings 
and  from  the  steady  progress  which  he  is  making. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Fay,  now  a  Regional  Vice-President  in  the  Chicago 
area  since  Dr.  Franklin  Cook  has  entered  the  Service,  has  a  small 
garden  but  grows  beautifully  a  great  many  named  varieties  and 
has  a  number  of  highly  creditable  seedlings  of  his  own.  A  clump 
of  his  Katherine  Fay  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden  was  the  best  white 
clump  which  I  saw  all  year,  and  inasmuch  as  nearly  everywhere 
the  whites  in  particular  have  suffered  severe  injury,  the  fine  show¬ 
ing  of  this  splendid  white  this  year  would  seem  to  promise  a  great 
deal  for  this  seedling,  which  I  hope  will  be  introduced.  Two  yel¬ 
lows  of  Mr.  Fay’s,  Gold  Medal  and  No.  41-22,  were  both  splendid. 
Mr.  Fay  also  had  two  perfectly  splendid  bines  which  I  felt  should 
be  introduced,  one,  No.  41-21  (Gloriole  X  Ballet  Girl),  a  flaring 
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An 


effective  mass  planting  of  the  Siberian  iris  Snowcrest, 
Caesar’s  Brother ,  Gatineau ,  and  Mountain  Lake. 
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light  blue  with  a  trace  of  pink  tone  in  it  and  very  fine  indeed ;  and 
No.  42-5,  which  I  saw  both  this  and  last  year  is  a  medium  blue  not 
unlike  The  Admiral,  which  impressed  me  greatly.  The  Admiral, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  the  best  iris  for  all  times  for  mass  planting — 
in  color,  in  habit  of  growth,  and  in  long  blooming  season.  It  seems 
better  and  better  everywhere  each  succeeding  year.  At  Mr.  Fay’s, 
also,  I  saw  a  startlingly  good  William  Mohr  seedling,  Barrimoiir, 
from  Mr.  Miller.  This  is  a  bicolor  quite  unlike  any  of  the  other 
William  Mohr  seedlings  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  introduction. 

In  1942,  in  addition  to  visiting  Evanston  and  Wilmette,  while 
in  the  Middle  West  I  also  visited  Paul  Cook  at  Bluffton,  Mr.  Lap- 
ham  at  Elkhart,  and  the  Whitings  and  the  Sasses  farther  West. 
Since  reports  from  all  four  of  these  gardens  this  year  indicated 
rather  poor  seasons,  my  regret  over  being  unable  to  visit  them  was 
not  so  keen  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  I  was  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  again  Mr.  Lapham’s  splendid  range  of  newer  reds,  of 
which  last  year  No.  J-8  was  the  most  promising.  I  saw  Mr.  Lap- 
ham  in  Wilmette  this  year,  and  he  indicated  that  he  had  only  one 
1943  seedling  that  interested  him  greatly,  that  being  No.  1-1 
(Wakarusa  X  Edward  Lapiiam),  which  he  says  is  a  fine  red, 
lighter  in  tone  than  he  has  had  heretofore.  I  shall  hope  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Lapham  reds  and  pinks  next  year  and 
to  visit  the  other  Middle  Western  gardens  missed  this  year. 

In  1942  also  I  was  able  to  spend  three  days  in  New  England 
at  the  peak  of  the  season,  and  it  is  a  source  of  keen  regret  that  I 
could  not  return  this  year  since  apparently  the  New  England  sea¬ 
son  was  far  better  on  the  whole  in  ’43  than  that  of  anywhere  else 
in  the  East  or  Middle  West, 

In  1942  I  found  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  bloom  better  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  before  and  saw  many  fine  iris  there.  Since  reference  to 
many  of  these  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  article,  I  will  limit  myself 
to  only  two :  first,  the  only  bloom  I  have  seen  thus  far  of  Leilani, 
certainly  as  striking  a  color  break  as  we  have  had  in  recent  years ; 
and,  second,  a  cut  stalk  of  a  magnificent  yellow  from  Mr.  McKee, 
Francelia,  on  which  I  have  again  heard  exceptionally  favorable 
reports  this  year. 

My  keenest  regret  regarding  the  1943  season  was  my  inability  to 
see  again  Dr.  Graves’  seedlings  in  Concord,  N.  H.  I  have  never 
seen  seedlings  better  grown  anywhere,  and  there  were  so  many 
fine  ones  there  in  1942,  particularly  in  blues  and  whites,  that  it  was 
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difficult  to  narrow  the  choice  to  a  few.  At  least  ten  whites  were 
startlingly  good ;  several  of  them  seemed  to  be  just  as  fine  as  Fran¬ 
conia  and  Snow  Carnival,  both  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  belong 
at  the  very  top  of  any  list  of  white  introductions.  Ivearsage  was  a 
gorgeous  ruffled  light  blue  which  I  hope  to  see  again,  and  Mrs.  Jack, 
a  peach-yellow  blend  of  lovely  form,  seemed  to  be  his  best  first-year 
seedling  last  year.  Dr.  Graves  and  his  most  intelligent  and  interest¬ 
ing  gardener,  Edward  Watkins,  are  certainly  going  places,  and 
other  hybridizers  had  better  watch  this  pair  of  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
deners. 

My  iris  itineraries  are  somewhat  limited  by  mv  own  blooming 
season  and  bv  the  directions  of  which  my  business  travels  normally 
take  me.  If  I  could  plan  a  trip  one  year  to  fill  in  what  I  feel  to 
be  conspicuous  gaps  in  my  visits  to  hybridizers,  I  should  want  in 
particular  to  see  Dr.  Kleiusorge’s  and  Mr.  De  Forest’s  seedlings 
in  Oregon,  Dr.  Loomis’  garden  in  Colorado,  Henry  Grant’s  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  (his  blooming  season  almost  exactly  coincides  with  my  own 
and  consequently  we  are  unable  to  visit  each  other)  and  Bob 
Schreiner’s  in  Minnesota.  From  the  high  quality  of  their  produc¬ 
tions  which  I  have  grown  in  my  garden  and  which  I  have  seen  else¬ 
where,  I  have  a  very  strong  urge  indeed  to  have  a  better  look  at 
their  things  in  their  own  gardens. 

I  hope  the  readers  will  forgive  repetition  of  portions  of  the  text 
of  this  article  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  following  alpha¬ 
betical  notes : 


Action  Front  (Cook) — There’s  real  reel  in  this  one.  It  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  reel  we  want  our  iris.  This  and  Flamely  are  far  harder  to 
place  in  the  garden  than  Redward,  Garden  Flame,  Red  Valor,  etc. 

Alba  Superba  (J.  Sass) — Saw  only  a  poor  stalk,  but  huge  gorgeous 
white  blooms.  This  one  will  bear  watching. 

Aleppo  Plains  (J.  Sass) — Handsome  reddish  plicata  but,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  inferior  to  many  other  Sass  plicatas. 

Anne  Newhard  (Weisner)- — An  older  one,  too  fine  to  be  overlooked. 


Atrous  (Gage) — Too  dull  for  my  liking. 

Azure  Skies  (Pattison) — This  “Pattison  Blue”  seen  in  several  gardens 
the  last  two  years  is  as  lovely  and  useful  a  garden  clump  as  one  could  ask 
for. 


Barrimohr  (Miller) — As  pleasant  a  surprise  in  1943  as  Elmoiir  was  in 
1942.  A  unique  and  thoroughly  fine  William  Mohr  seedling. 

Berkeley  Gold  (Salbach) — At  the  top  of  the  deep  yellow  class.  This 
fine  yellow,  largely  unheralded,  should  go  places. 


Black  Banner  (Nicholls) —  To  my  eye,  the  best  of  the  very  dark  iris- 
somewhat  better  grower  and  earlier  bloomer  than  Storm  King. 

Blue  Glow  (Nicholls)— A  better  West  Point  which  produced  as  color¬ 
ful  a  dark  blue  clump  as  I’ve  ever  had  in  my  garden. 

Blue  Shimmer  (J.  Sass) — A  lovely  break  in  plicata  coloring.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  many  tine  new  Sass  varieties. 

Boris  (Schreiner) — On  a  short  stalk,  this  looked  promising. 

Brown  Thrasher  (Kirkland) — Very,  very  tine  color  and  better  growth 
in  1943  than  heretofore. 


California  Peach  (Salbach) — One  of  Salbach’s  very  best,  which  is  high 
praise. 

Captain  Wells  (Cook) — Lovely  flaring  wine  red  which  everybody  liked. 
Caroline  Burr  (Iv.  Smith) — A  creamy  white  which  is  one  of  the  best 


iris  I  grow 


Copper  Pink  (Kellogg) — Slow  to  start  in  my  garden  and  elsewhere, 
this  one,  when  finally  established,  is  one  of  the  pinkest  and  best  of  the 
pink  blends. 

Copper  Rose  (Cook) — Swell  bright  blend,  one  of  the  best  Cook  intro¬ 
ductions. 


Coral  Mist  (Grant) — At  the  very  top  in  the  pink  blend  class.  One  of 
five  or  six  top-notchers  from  Dr.  Grant. 

Coritica  (IT.  Sass) — My  favorite  among  the  yellow  plicatas. 

Daybreak  (Kleinsorge) — This  seems  better  every  year,  despite  the  huge 
number  of  good  pink  blends  coming  on  the  market. 

Display  (Grant) — Another  fine  red  with  brownish  tones.  One  of  Dr. 
Grant’s  many  good  ones. 

Dream  Girl  (Hall) — One  of  the  two  best  of  the  fine  Flamingo  Pink 
range.  This  has  better  color  but,  all  in  all,  I  prefer  the  other,  Overture. 

Edward  Lapham  (Lapham) — Of  the  introduced  “reds”  from  Lapham, 
I  like  this  best,  although  two  or  three  others  on  trial  seem  redder  and 
better. 


Elegans  ( In.  Smith) — Unsensational  but  a  fine  garden  clump,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  who  find  Fair  Elaine  tender. 

Ella  Callis  (H.  Sass) — A  very  bright  yellow  and  orange  iris  which 
lights  up  any  planting. 

Elmohr  (Loomis) — The  outstanding  new  iris  in  1942  and  the  best  Wil¬ 
liam  Mohr  seedling  I’ve  seen. 

Etoile  d’Or  (Douglas) — A  very  fine  yellow.  Many  of  us  saw  it  as  a 
first-year  seedling  in  Nashville  in  1941,  and  it  looked  still  better  in  sev¬ 
eral  gardens  in  1943. 

Fantasy  (Hall)- — A  striking  deep  orchid  with  a  lovely  tangerine  beard. 

Firecracker  (Hall)- — By  far  the  brightest  deeply-colored  yellow  pli¬ 
cata,  and  a  fine  one. 

Flora  Zenor  (J.  Sass) — Another  pink  color  break — this  and  no  morer 
in  my  judgment. 

Fortune  (Kleinsorge) — This  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  I  consider 
it  one  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  best. 
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Francelia  (McKee) — Our  Ex-President  comes  up  with  a  yellow  which 
seems  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  its  color  class. 

Franconia  (Graves) — Dr.  Graves  has  so  many  fine  whites  that  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  the  best.  If  this  isn’t  the  best,  it  is  close  to  it  and 
good  enough  for  anyone. 

Garden  Flame  (H.  Sass) — For  garden  use  as  lovely  as  any  new  red. 
A  slow  grower  but  worth  waiting  for.  Others  are  redder,  but  none  makes  a 
better  garden  clump. 

Garden  Glory  (Whiting) — A  neat  finely-finished  red  of  modest  size 
which  I  like  greatly. 

Gayoso  (Williams) — In  1942,  I  thought  this  the  deepest  of  all  yellows 
and  a  very  fine  one.  In  1943,  Fm  in  a  quandary  as  between  Gayoso, 
Berkeley  Gold,  Ola  Kala,  and  Pot  o’Gold.  Those  clamoring  for  deep 
yellows  ought  to  be  satisfied  now.  For  garden  use,  the  medium  and  lighter 
ones  seem  far  better  to  me.  As  a  consequence,  I  prefer  Starwood  to 
Gayoso. 

Gay  Troubadour  (Hall) — An  erratic  grower  last  year  and  this,  and 
hasn’t  lived  up  to  its  1941  reputation. 

Gold  Medal  (Fay)- — A  fine  yellow  from  a  coming  hybridizer  who  to 
date  has  introduced  only  one  iris,  Lady  Naomi. 

Golden  Eagle  (Flail)— In  color,  unbeatable;  in  form  and  growing 
habits,  less  than  ideal. 

Golden  Fleece  (J.  Sass) — There  is  no  lovelier  iris  in  any  color  class 
than  this  one. 

Gypsy  Baron  (Schreiner) — Too  heavily  colored  for  my  liking,  but  a 
handsome  and  interesting  plicata. 

Hoosier  Sunrise  (Lapham) — An  excellent  blend.  Grows  magnificently 
and  makes  a  fine  garden  clump,  as  do  all  the  Lapham  pinks. 

Ilse  Louise  (K.  Smith) — A  neat  finely-patterned,  beautifully-colored 
plicata;  different  from  any  other  plicata  I  know. 

Indiana  Night  (Cook) — From  the  Sable  line.  It  is  somewhat  better 
formed  and  is  a  lovely,  very  dark  iris.  This  one,  Storm  King,  Nightfall, 
and  Black  Banner  seem  to  me  to  be  at  the  top  of  a  very  dark  class. 

Innovation  (Hall) — The  pinkest  pink  plicata  I’ve  seen.  Should  be 
introduced. 

Iowa  Maid  (Whiting)- — Fine  two-toned  light  red  which  has  splendid 
garden  appeal. 

Joan  Lay  (Chadburn) —  Fairly  nice  deep  yellow  from  England,  but 
surpassed,  by  far,  by  several  recent  American  ones. 

Jasper  Agate  (Mrs.  Williams) — I’d  rank  this  as  one  of  the  finest  things 
ever  to  come  out  of  Nashville. 

Java  Sky  (Wareham) — Seen  on  a  short  stalk,  this  was  disappointing  in 
color. 

Joy  (Carpenter) — A  colorful  and  lovely  small  iris. 

Katherine  Fay  (Fay) — -The  best  all-round  white  I  saw  in  1943. 

Iyaty  (K.  Smith) — A  lovely  cream  which  has  a  place  and  should  be 
introduced. 
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Kearsage  (Graves) — A  gorgeous  ruffled  light  blue  which  in  1942  seemed 
to  me  to  be  at  the  top  of  its  color  class.  Rumors  of  a  still  better  one  in  Dr. 
Graves’  garden  in  1943  may  indicate  that  it  may  not  be  introduced. 

Lady  Naomi  (Fay) — This  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all 
the  plicatas. 

Lancaster  (Cook) — The  only  recent  Cook  introduction  I  don’t  like. 
This  one  is  too  coarse  for  me,  even  though  it  has  size  and  color. 

Leilani  (Washington) — A  startling  color  break  which  will  catch  your 
eye  far  across  the  garden. 

L.  Merton  Gage  (Lapham) — A  most  worthy  pink  from  a  notable  hy¬ 
bridizer  of  pinks  and  named  in  tribute  to  another  excellent  hybridizer. 

Loomis  TQ-70  (Loomis) — One  of  the  famous  “seashell”  seedlings.  A  fine 
color  break,  and,  as  I  saw  it  growing  at  Fred  Cassebeer’s,  well  worthy  of 
introduction. 

Lord  Dongan  (K.  Smith) — I  consider  this  Kenneth  Smith’s  best  iris, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  iris  garden. 

Lori  May  (DeForest) — The  finest  pink  clump  in  my  garden  in  1943. 
From  a  hybridizer  who  is  doing  very  fine  work  indeed. 

Lothario  (Schreiner) — Very  fine  near-amoena  or  neglecta.  One  of 
Schreiner’s  best. 

Louise  Blake  (Iy.  Smith) — One  of  the  finest  things  seen  in  1942.  Se¬ 
verely  divided,  it  did  not  show  up  well  anywhere  in  1943  but  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  establish  itself  as  a  favorite  with  those  who  like  Amigo,  and  that’s 
nearly  everybody. 

Majenica  (Cook) — Hard  to  beat  for  a  blended  pink  mass. 

M  andalay  (Hall) — In  1942,  T  considered  this  the  best  established  Hall 
variety,  unique  in  color  and  a  grand  garden  clump.  In  1943,  I  felt  even 
more  strongly  about  it,  even  though  new  seedlings,  in  pink  tones,  caught 
most  of  the  judges’  eyes. 

Mary  Vernon  (McKee)— Mr.  McKee’s  finest  introduction  to  date.  A 
very,  very  lovely  variegata  blend. 

Mellowglow  ( Whiting)— Gorgeous  color.  1  haven’t  seen  it  branched 
as  well  as  I’d  like,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  well-established  plant. 

Minnie  Colquitt  (H.  Sass) — Worthwhile  deeply-colored  plicata  which 
grows  on  me  from  season  to  season. 

Miobelle  (McKee) — A  lovely  pink  blend  which  is  a  most  rampant 
grower  as  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Moonlight  Madonna  (J.  Sass) — As  I’ve  seen  it,  it  is  a  more  reliable, 
better  formed  Elsa  Sass  and  I  like  it  a  lot. 

Moonlit  Sea  (J.  Sass) — A  very  striking  novelty  in  color  effect,  but  I 
don’t  like  it. 

Mrs.  Jack  (Graves)- — A  most  promising  blend  as  I  saw  it  first  bloom 
in  Concord  in  1942. 

Mulberry  Rose  (Schreiner) — A  grand  clump  in  any  garden.  Don’t 
pass  this  one  by,  and  grow  it  until  you  see  a  clump  of  it. 

Ned  LeFevre  (Lapham) — The  individual  flowers  don’t  impress  me,  but 
as  a  garden  clump  this  is  thoroughly  distinct  and  useful. 
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Nightfall  (Hall) — Very  dark,  slightly  hi  colored,  early  blooming.  A 
very,  very  excellent  iris.  I’ve  grown  it  for  three  years,  and  it  is  always 
one  of  the  best-' iked  iris  in  the  garden. 

Nightingale  (Hall) — A  very  lovely  clump  at  Dave  Hall’s.  One  of  the 
many  distinct  colors  coming  out  of  May  Day  breeding. 

Northman  (Douglas) — This  and  Sharkskin  are  notable  additions  to 
the  growing  list  of  excellent  “whites.” 

Ola  Kala  (J.  Sass) — I  like  it  as  well  as  any  deep  yellow.  Moderate  in 
size,  flaring  and  ruffled,  it’s  really  good.  The  name  means  0.  K.  in  Greek, 
but  it’s  swell  in  any  language. 

Old  Parchment  (Kleinsorge) — Unique  in  color;  fine  in  every  way. 

Orange  Glow  ( Cassebeer)— A  taller,  better  colored,  more  glowing  and 
more  finely  finished  Radiant. 

Overture  (Hall) — As  seedling  No.  42-20,  this  seemed  the  best  all-round 
one  of  the  Flamingo  Pink  range;  not  quite  large  enough  for  perfection,  but 
very  lovely. 

Pink  Ruffles  ( K.  Smith) — A  fine  pinkish  intermediate  that  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

Pot  o’Gold  (Grant) — A  glowing  deep  yellow  which  will  appeal  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  people  who  like  Golden  Hind. 

Prairie  Sunset  (H.  Sass) — Grown  at  its  best,  this  is  unbeatable.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  gardens,  it  does  not  perform  well. 

Priscilla  (Whiting) — Of  the  named  whites,  this  is  the  very  whitest. 
Not  large,  but  a  nice  garden  iris. 

Red  Amber  (Loomis) — Fine  garden  iris,  superior  to  Rosy  Wings  in 
the  same  color  class. 

Red  Valor  (Ni  Fed's) — ff  I  had  to  pick  one  red,  I’d  take  this  one.  On 
the  rosy  side,  rather  than  the*  brownish  or  brmk  red  ones. 

Redward  (Cook) — Strikingly  good  red,  on  purple  side  in  my  garden  in 
1 C42.  Quite  distinct  from  the  more  coppery  reds  such  as  Action  Front 
and  Flamely. 

Redyen  (McKee) — A  very  fine  red — one  among  many. 

Remembrance  ( D.  Hall) — Mr.  David  Hall  has  had  a  bewildering  num- 
be‘”  rf  fine  pink  blends.  After  three  years’  trial,  this  seemed  about  the 
best  of  them,  although  personally  I  prefer  one  numbered  40-74. 

Rising  Sun  (Kirkland) — A  very  lovely  light  red  bicolor  with  fine  gar¬ 
den  value. 

Rose  Top  (II.  Sass) — A  real  favorite  of  mine  among  the  plicatas.  Ap¬ 
parently  from  yellow  plicata  breeding,  but  showing  it  only  in  a  cream 
base  instead  of  a  white  one. 

Rubient  (Whiting) — My  choice  as  the  best  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  many  fine 
introductions.  Perhaps  because  Amigo  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine  and  this 
is  similar,  but  taller  and  on  the  red  side. 

Sea  Otter  (Hall)- — Very  dark  and  very  rich  variegata  blend;  quite  dis¬ 
tinct. 

Shannopin  (Pillow) — A  fine  garden  iris  for  pink  and  white  effect.  In 
class  of  At  Dawning,  but  taller  and  more  reliable. 

Snow  Carnival  (Graves) — In  1942,  a  clump  of  this  was  the  best  white 
clump  I  saw  all  year.  I  missed  it  everywhere  in  1943. 


Snow  Sentinel  (Baker) — A  good,  hardy  white,  but  it  has  tremendous 
competition  and  it  doesn’t  quite  measure  up  as  a  top-notch  one.  . 

Snow  Velvet  (II.  Sass) — A  splendid  white  with  a  gorgeous  yellow 
throat.  I  like  it  better  than  Miss  Bishop,  in  the  same  color  class. 

Sparkling  Blue  (Grant)— One  of  the  best  light  blues  and  a  prolific 
grower. 

Spun  Gold  (Glutzbeck) — Highly  variable  from  garden  to  garden  and 
from  season  to  season,  but  at  its  best,  grand. 

Stardom  (Hall)— It’s  hard  to  beat  a.  clump  of  this  for  color  or  general 
excellence. 

Sunday  Best  (Grant) — This  has  varied  from  good  to  bad  in  several 
gardens  this  year,  but  when  well-grown,  it  is  a  large  lovely  cream,  most 
useful  in  the  garden. 

Sunset  Serenade  (J.  Sass)- — Swell  Prairie  Sunset  seedling  in  tan 
tones. 

Tapestry  Rose  (Hall) — Excellent  in  every  way,  unique  in  color  and  a 
fine  grower. 

The  Admiral  (Hall)- — I’ve  never  seen  as  fine  a  medium  blue  clump  as 
this  one  produces. 

The  Sentinel  (Hall) — Very  poorly  branched  but  introduced  cheaply 
for  this  reason.  Mr.  Hall  gets  fine  color  in  his  seedlings  and  in  color  this 
tops  all  of  them. 

Three  Oaks  (Whiting) — A  very  lovely  pink  blend,  named  for  one  of 
the  loveliest  gardens  in  America. 

Three  Sisters  (DeForest) — A  lovely  unique  iris  which,  however,  is 
more  nearly  a  variegata  than  an  amoena. 

Tishomingo  (Caldwell) — The  first  introduction  from  another  careful 
Nashville  hybridizer.  Finely  formed,  beautifully  branched — a  swell  iris 
by  any  standard. 

Titian  Lady  (Douglas) — Except  for  a  mildly  interesting  beard,  this  one 
has  nothing  much  to  offer. 

Vatican  Purple  (Whiting) — Bold,  handsome,  deep  purple  of  fine  form. 

Veishea  (Whiting) — A  colorful  iris  which  will  have  a  wide  appeal. 

Violet  Symphony  (Smith)— Very,  very  fine.  A  large  reliable  early 
bloomer  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  my  garden. 

White  City  (Murrell) — Disappointing  in  1942,  this  finally  established 
itself  in  1943  and  proved  to  be  a  worthy  choice  for  the  Dykes  Medal  in 
England. 

White  Wedgewood  (Grant)— A  very  lovely  blue  white.  In  a  class  with 
White  City  and  And  Thou,  but  better  than  either.  The  best  Grant  iris 
I’ve  seen. 

Winter  Carnival  (Schreiner) — A  huge,  fine,  hardy  white — lacking,  to 
my  eye,  only  a  little  more  style  in  the  form  of  the  flower. 

Worthington  (Cook) — One  of  my  favorites  in  Paul  Cook’s  garden  for 
several  years;  up  to  the  fine  Cook  standard. 

Yellow  Glory  (Smith) — Not  quite  tall  enough  for  the  very  large  flow¬ 
ers,  but  a  fine  yellow,  better  in  color  than  Yellow  Jewel. 
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SURVEY  OF  GOOD  IRIS  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  George  Gordon  Pollock 


■  The  broad  area  of  Region  14  in  Northern  California  composing 
as  it  does  the  foothill  region  of  the  Sierras,  the  warm  central  valleys 
of  the  state,  and  the  cool,  fog-drenched  hills  of  the  Coast,  affords  the 
reviewer  of  the  blooming  season  of  this  section  the  joy  of  not  one, 
but  two,  springs — two  iris  seasons — in  which  a  favorite  iris  may  be 
seen  a  second  or  third  time,  and  a  new  introduction  judged  under 
totally  different  conditions. 

Following  a  long  cool  rainy  season,  the  first  blooms  appeared  in 
the  warm  valley  region  about  March  25  and  were  in  full  flower  on 
Easter  Sunday.  This  is  a  later  date  than  in  most  years.  We  have  a 
saying,  “Easter  Morn  and  Purissima  will  be  in  bloom  by  Easter,” 
— and  with  the  latest  possible  date  for  Easter  Sunday  this  year,  the 
iris,  too,  made  a  late  appearance. 

The  abundance  of  late  moisture  following  a  mild  winter  produced 
a  remarkable  number  of  blooms,  and  many  iris  beds  gave  the  effect 
of  drifts  of  long-stemmed  wild  flowers.  On  a  two-year  clump, 
Melitza  produced  32  bloom  stalks,  Cliristabel  looked  almost  like 
a  pansy  plant,  Flora  Zenor  was  a  mass  of  salmony  pink,  and  free 
bloomers,  such  as  IIappy  Days  and  Mount  Washington,  literally 
seemed  to  push  each  other  out  of  the  way.  This  was  equally  true 
of  the  Mitchell  and  Salbach  gardens  in  Berkeley,  but  unfortunately 
size  and  quality  are  sacrificed  to  quantity. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Western-developed  iris  made  the  first 
appearance  —  Purissima,  Snow  Flurry,  Mount  Washington, 
Easter  Morn.  It  was  as  if,  created  in  this  gentle  climate,  they  had 
the  desire  to  appear  first.  The  yellow  and  golds  quickly  followed- 
California  Gold,  Fair  Elaine,  Berkeley  Gold,  and  Golden  Maj¬ 
esty,  the  very  worthy  runner-up  for  the  Dykes  Medal  last  year.  It 
it  almost  universally  true  that  the  Eastern  introductions  come  later, 
and  this  is  their  greatest  handicap  in  the  West.  “Later”  means 
when  the  sun  is  warmer  and  the  sky  is  brighter,  when  the  subtle 
shades  of  Prairie  Sunset,  Sundown,  Sunset  Serenade,  and  Ny¬ 
lon  “cannot  take  it,”  and  their  substance  seems  thin  and  papery. 
Another  truism  might  be  that  it  takes  the  Eastern  iris  more  than 
one  season  to  become  established. 
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Bob  Ilamlsaker 


Fountain  figure  with  clumps  of  Naranja,  California 
Gold,  and  Copper  Lustre  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  George  G.  Pollock,  Sacramento. 
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No  rule  is  without  its  exceptions,  for  Sharkskin  and  V ision 
Fugitive  bloomed  exceedingly  well  in  this  their  first  year  in  the 
West.  Sharkskin  has  rounded  domed  standards  and  broad-arched 
falls,  but  it  is  the  beautiful  proportion  of  flower  to  stalk  and  foliage 
that  merits  attention.  As  it  is  form  with  Sharkskin,  it  is  substance 
and  subtle  coloring*  that  attracts  one  to  Vision  Fugitive.  This 
bloom  stalk  remained  firm  and  unbroken  through  several  rain 
storms,  and  the  soft  cream  of  the  standards  made  a  delightful  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  bright  vellows  and  cool  whites  blooming*  nearby. 
Chicory  Blue,  Tishomingo,  And  Tiiou  were  also  newcomers  from 
the  Fairmount  Gardens,  but  did  not  bloom  well  enough  to  merit 
comment. 

Mellowglow  for  a  second  season  won  the  acclaim  of  all  who  saw 
it.  This  peach  and  apricot  blend  has  strong  substance,  lasting  color, 
good  size,  and  made  splendid  increase.  Sunset  Serenade  is  its  only 
rival,  if  it  could  have  one,  as  a  successful  Prairie  Sunset  seedling. 
A  visitor  from  Iowa  remarked  that  Golden  Spike  grew  even  better 
in  Sacramento  than  in  Mrs.  Whiting’s  garden  and  found  other 
Whiting  introductions,  Mirabelle,  Rubient,  Raejean,  and  Jon¬ 
quil,  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Nightfall  and  Nightingale  were  the  best  bloomers  among  the 
six  introductions  from  David  Hall  in  1942.  The  rich  purple  velvety 
tones  of  Nightfall  were  welcome  after  the  many  yellows,  blends, 
and  plicatas  newly  introduced,  and  it  affords  a  needed  note  of  depth 
in  the  garden’s  colorings.  Golden  Eagle  was  again  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  of  Golden  Majesty  in  size,  substance,  and  vigor  of  increase. 
Spring  Chimes  was  not  so  pleasing  on  second  blooming.  Always  a 
favorite,  Buttercup  Lane,  from  the  same  hybridizer,  when  plant¬ 
ed  along  a  garden  path,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitably 
named  of  all  the  yellow  iris. 

The  Sass  iris  have  been  blooming  in  quantity  in  California  for  so 
long  that  one  almost  forgets  that  they  are  not  “native  sons.” 
Many  years  ago,  the  pink  iris,  Pink  Satin,  and,  later,  the  first  yel¬ 
low  plicata,  Siegfried,  brought  visitors  from  afar.  Today  the  gar¬ 
dens  everywhere  are  filled  with  pink-toned  iris  and  plicatas.  Ruth 
Pollock  and  Balmung  are  still  the  best  of  the  yellow  plicatas, 
Balmung  having  tall,  well-branched  stems  and  a  long  blooming 
period  here.  Blue  Shimmer,  the  best  of  the  new  Sass  plicatas,  with 
an  unusual  garden  effect,  does  not  require  a  close-up  to  appreciate 
its  markings.  The  new  No.  18-39,  a  pink  and  cream  plicata,  regis- 
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tered  Peach  Blow,  is  well  branched  and  more  pleasing  than  Rose 
Top.  Alleppo  Plain  and  Minnie  Colquitt  still  remain,  for  the 
first  season  at  least,  low,  small  and  poorly  branched. 

The  older  Sass  introductions  find  themselves  perfectly  at  home 
under  Northern  California  conditions.  Prairie  Sunset,  City  of 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Fleece  were  particularly  outstanding  this 
spring.  Elsa  Sass  has  always  been  a  favorite  because  of  the  quan- 
titv  of  bloom  and  clear  lemon  yellow  coloring.  The  Red  Douglas 
always  dominates  the  garden  picture ;  Midwest  Gem  and  Matter¬ 
horn  still  hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  newest  introductions. 

The  Berkeley  and  Coast  season  of  bloom  began  about  May  1  and 
continued  well  into  mid- June.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  region 
of  fog-drift  in  mid-mornings,  the  colors  are  intense  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  sparkling  and  fresh.  A  first  view  of  the  Salbach  hillside  is 
breathtaking,  for  here  none  of  the  subtle  shadings  of  apricot  and 
buff  are  lost — Spun  Gold  glitters  and  Prairie  Sunset  glows.  This 
spring,  large  plantings  of  Deep  Velvet  and  the  very  blue  Lucerne 
greeted  the  visitors,  and  mass  plantings  of  Narada  complemented 
Freida  Moiir.  Snow  Flurry  seemed  at  its  best,  probably  due  to 
the  very  wet  winter,  and  remained  in  bloom  throughout  the  season. 

Elmohr,  the  last  word  in  William  Moiir  seedlings,  produced 
large  blooms  of  mulberry  purple  on  good  stems,  and  its  position 
near  the  beautiful  Lady  Mohr,  of  Mr.  Salbach,  provided  opportu¬ 
nity  for  comparison  and  criticism.  Lady  Moiir  has  blooms  shaped 
much  as  other  oncos,  but  is  tall  and  has  well -branched  stems.  The 
standards  are  almost  ash  white;  the  falls,  olive  yellow,  with  heavy 
veining.  This  iris  will  be  introduced  in  1944. 

Melitza  bloomed  in  Berkeley  with  more  color  than  elsewhere,  but 
found  a  rival  in  Pongee,  Mr.  George  Brehm’s  seedling.  Tall  and  of 
good  size,  Pongee  is  of  a  richer  color,  but  lacks  the  bright  beard. 
Every  visitor  found  his  way  to  this  clump.  Mexico  is  one  of  Dr. 
Kleinsorge’s  seedlings  being  introduced  by  Cooley  this  year.  It  is 
a  very  large  bicolor  with  standards  golden  buff  and  broad  falls  of 
deep  brown.  The  stems  are  well  branched,  and  Mr.  Salbach  feels 
that  this  variety  will  be  very  popular.  Black  and  Gold,  a  varie- 
gata  also  from  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  is  to  be  introduced  by  Salbach.  The 
standards  are  gold,  and  the  falls,  almost  black. 

Among  other  iris  to  be  introduced  this  year  by  Mr.  Salbach  for 
both  himself  and  Professor  Mitchell  are: 
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Bub  Handsaker 

Another  view  of  Mrs.  Pollock’s  garden  with  masses  of  iris 
in  bloom,  comprising  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 

in  the  country. 

Chippewa — A  yellow  plicata,  a  really  deep  yellow  with  large 
blooms  on  30-inch  stems. 

Misty  Rose — -This  is  Prof.  Mitchell’s  fine  pink,  with  still  some 
lavender  remaining,  but  with  splendid  branching  and  texture.  In 
the  valley  region  there  was  no  fading. 

Sorrel  Top  is  a  very  distinctive  plicata,  and  one  that  Prof. 
Mitchell  has  been  very  discriminating  in  selecting  for  introduction. 
The  standards  are  pale  yellow,  heavily  suffused  with  brownish  rose, 
the  falls  white  edged  with  brownish  rose.  Flowers,  like  people,  can 
be  individual,  and  this  iris  has  that  delightful  characteristic  known 
as  “ style.  ”  Mr.  Mitchell  has  chosen  about  one  hundred  of  his 
seedlings  grown  at  Walnut  Creek  and  will  make  selections  from 
them  for  introductions  next  year. 

The  jewel-like  garden  of  Miss  Rees  in  San  Jose  contained  many 
fine  blooms,  as  usual,  although  illness  of  Miss  Rees’  sister  had  made 
it  difficult  for  the  originator  of  the  beautiful  Snow  Flurry  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  her  garden.  Prince  of  Orange  was  blooming  well 
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here  and  appeared  to  be  much  better  than  Naranja.  Old  Parch¬ 
ment  was  well  grown,  but  the  color,  or  lack  of  color,  did  not  make 
it  particularly  effective.  Noteworthy  in  Miss  Rees’  garden  was  the 
absence  of  leaf  spot,  which,  these  last  three  or  four  mild  winters, 
has  seemingly  carried  over  from  year  to  year  and  has  become  an 
annoying  although  not  a  fatal  iris  ailment. 

More  than  20  of  the  iris  eligible  for  the  Dykes  Medal  award 
bloomed  this  spring  in  the  Valley  section,  and  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  on  the  Coast.  This  should  afford  the  regional  judges  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  study  to  the  merits  of 
each  contestant,  although  it  will  be  difficult  to  select  but  one  from 
the  many  that  have  proved  so  outstanding. 

Even  more  delightful  than  meeting  new  iris  and  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  older  ones  was  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  those 
by  whose  enthusiasm  and  never-ceasing  interest  and  work  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  modern  iris  has  been  made  possible.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  White  came  from  their  home  in  Redlands  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Berkeley  studying  and  rating  the  new  introductions  from 
the  Northwest  and  from  the  Berkeley  gardens.  One  of  the  happiest 
memories  of  the  1943  blooming  season  will  be  that  of  the  group 
around  the  hospitable  luncheon  table  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach, 
discussing  the  difficult  system  of  nomenclature,  the  question  of  the 
great  number  of  yearly  introductions,  the  problem  of  introductory 
prices,  and  the  wish  that  the  criticisms  of  new  iris  in  the  Bulletin 
might  be  less  like  glittering  generalities. 


GOSSIP  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Frederic  M.  Hanes 

■  Spring  in  North  Carolina  usually  is  a  time  of  unalloyed  beauty, 
but  this  year  was  an  exception,  for  periods  of  warm  weather  alter¬ 
nated  with  days  of  freezing  temperature.  Many  iris  suffered,  send¬ 
ing  up  stunted  bloom  stalks  or  none  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  class  the  injured  iris  as  tender,  for  flowering  shrubs  like  sidonia 
and  vines  like  wisteria  failed  to  bloom.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  whites  suffered  severely  while  the  yellows 
came  through  uninjured. 

Many  rhizomes  were  so  severely  affected  that  they  developed  soft 
rot.  Whether  this  was  due  to  freezing  alone,  which  seems  doubtful, 
or  to  injured  plant  tissue,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  In 
the  human  body  we  observe  frequently  that  bacteria  invade  tissues 
which  have  been  damaged  in  some  way — the  locus  minoris  resisten- 
tiae — and  this  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  bacterial  inva¬ 
sion  of  plant  tissue. 

Snow  Flurry  is  a  good  breeder  both  ways,  and  Mr.  Webb  and  I 
looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  blooming  of  a  fine  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings.  However,  the  old  Purissima  blood  did  us  dirt,  and  the  fine, 
healthy  seedlings  wilted  like  lettuce  in  boiling  water!  Snow 
Flurry  is  tender,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  prove  a  poor  parent,  for 
there  is  no  trait  in  an  iris  more  undesirable  than  tenderness.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  just  planted  15  rhizomes  of  Snow  Flurry  in  one  bed, 
a  triumph,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  of  hope  over  experience. 

In  the  terraced  beds  of  the  Sarah  Duke  Gardens,  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  iris  in  a  satisfactory  way,  for  the  diverse  needs  of  so  many 
other  plants  must  be  considered.  We  have  finally  come  back  to  our 
original  plan,  and  Mr.  Webb  has  constructed  beds  which  are  now 
planted  with  iris  only,  though  some  iris  will  still  be  grown  in  the 
main  garden.  The  plantings  are  on  a  gentle  slope  with  azaleas  and 
pines  for  a  background,  and  the  iris  have  been  planted  in  large 
groups.  Only  the  finest  of  the  newer  things  are  being  used.  We 
had  hoped  to  furnish  varietal  notes  of  interest,  but  so  many  of  our 
newer  things  failed  to  bloom,  or  bloomed  poorly,  that  our  comments 
may  sound  somewhat  like  a  discussion  of  last  year’s  birds ’-nests. 

•j  v 

We  cannot  resist  commenting  on  some  of  the  well-known  varie- 


ties.  Miss  California  is  a  wonderful  bloomer  with  splendid  growth 
habits;  perfectly  hardy  and  dependable.  Like  Persia,  Gudrun 
and  Golden  Majesty,  it  never  lets  you  down.  A  faithful  iris. 

When  a  new  iris  blooms  for  the  first  time,  it  either  does  something* 
to  you  or  it  doesn’t,  and  if  it  doesn’t  it  probably  never  will;  it  is 
just  somebody  else’s  iris.  Louvois  did  something  to  me  on  first  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  each  season  it  repeats.  When  some  visitor  looks 
at  Louvois  and  says,  “Oh,  I  like  the  light  iris  so  much  more  than 
the  dark  ones,”  I  find  myself  muttering  “moron.”  And  yet  this  is 
unreasonable,  for  “  cle  gustibus  non  est  d  is  put  and  urn,”  and  all  of 
us  have  tastes  and  prejudices :  variegatas,  for  example. 

Evervbodv  who  is  anvbodv  has  a  fine  yellow.  Some  excel  in  form, 

some  in  color — all  are  lovely.  What  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Pilkington’s 

rather  bored  criticism  of  yellows  only  a  few  years  ago  to  those  far- 

off  days  when  Coronation  and  Pluie  d’Or  seemed  marvelous — and 

were !  I  have  a  fine,  big  yellow  myself,  with  flaring  falls  so  like 

Sensation  that  I  call  it  (to  myself)  “Yellow  Sensation.”  But  let’s 

don’t  bore  each  other!  Are  the  falls  of  Spun  Gold  too  yellow? 

Yellow  Jewel  is  rightly  named,  so  translucent  and  sparkling. 

Someone  in  the  Bulletin  referred  recentlv  to  Fair  Elaine  as  out- 

*/ 

moded.  By  what?  And  speaking  of  faithful  iris,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  Golden  Treasure  heads  the  list.  Beautiful  itself,  it  is 
perfect  for  massing.  Gilt  Edge  is  pretty,  but  a  trifle  too  bold  for 
my  taste;  too  “  contrast  v.”  Prince  of  Orange  makes  one  say 
“good-bye”  to  Naranja  with  regret. 

Blues?  There  are  some  good  ones  if  you  don’t  use  Shining 
Waters  as  your  standard.  Why  doesn’t  someone  produce  a  blue 
with  the  charm  of  Mary  Barnett,  the  form  of  Persia  and  without 
the  tenderness  of  Shining  Waters?  Great  Lakes  is  fine,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  will  top  the  list  for  many  years;  there  is  lots  of  room 
for  improvement.  Speaking  of  Great  Lakes  reminds  me  of  some¬ 
thing.  I  often  doubt  my  ability  as  a  judge  of  iris,  but  two  years 
ago  I  planted  a  new  bed  very  near  the  house  and,  searching  my  taste 
for  the  two  best  of  the  newer  ones,  planted  a  dozen  roots  of  Golden 
Majesty  at  one  end  and  a  dozen  of  Great  Lakes  at  the  other ;  vou 
may  have  heard  that  they  finished  one  two  !  This  year  I  ’in  placing 
my  bet  on  Prairie  Sunset,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  cost  me 
ten  dollars  a  bloom. 

Mulberry  Rose  and  Mary  E.  Nicholls  both  gave  me  a  thrill,  but 
for  different  reasons :  the  first  for  color  and  the  second  for  form  and 


delicate  blending  of  white  and  yellow.  Mary  E.  Nicholls  reminds 
me  of  the  lovely  young  things,  all  in  white,  that  used  to  come  float¬ 
ing  down  the  broad,  curved  stairs  to  go  with  their  beaux  to  the 
Spring  Prom.  I  refer  to  my  youth — back  in  the  early  Pleistocene — 
when  no  passport  was  needed  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  even  if  men 
didn’t  love  one  another  they  didn’t  express  their  dislike  by  whole¬ 
sale  mayhem  and  murder.  Alas!  for  the  days  of  the  Old  Deal ! 

Grand  Canyon,  a  burgundy  red  suffused  with  yellow,  with 
crinkled  standards,  is  rich,  but  requires  sunlight.  Tapestry  Rose, 
one  of  the  new  groups  of  salmon  pinks,  so-called,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Daybreak  is  another,  though  as  a  first-year  bloom  it  did 
not  impress  me  as  remarkable. 

As  a  “dividend,”  Mr.  Hall  included  his  No.  41-39  in  last  year’s 
order  and,  under  such  conditions,  one  learns  not  to  look  “a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth.”  This  time  my  fears  were  not  realized,  for  a 
lovelier  lilac  blue  I  never  saw.  As  a  specimen  stalk  for  the  house 
it  was  superb.  Remembrance  has  the  tones  of  Angelus,  but  better 
growth  habits.  Well  worth  while.  Allumeuse  might  very  properly 
be  called  “Old  Glory,”  for  it  is  a  harmonious  blending  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  It  reminds  one  of  beautiful  Rhapsody,  though  it  is 
very  different.  Platinum  Beauty  is  a  bit  “washed  out”  in  color, 
as  the  name  indicates,  but  one  of  the  strongest  growing  plants  in  the 
garden.  I  believe  it  will  have  many  admirers  and  may  grow  on  one 
with  the  years.  Dark  Knight  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
catalogs,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
sturdy  brown-red-purples. 


Will  we  ever  have  a  clear  red  ?  I  doubt  it.  As  the  purple  goes 
out,  the  yellow  comes  in.  However,  anything  can  happen  in  iris 
breeding,  and  the  genetic  combinations  may  yet  produce  the  red 
without  the  yellow  and  purple.  Thus  far  the  “reds”  are  heavy 
with  purple,  like  The  Red  Douglas,  or  suffused  with  yellow,  like 
Red  Gleam  ;  none  is  really  red. 

The  tobacco  browns  such  as  Fortune  and  Tobacco  Road  are  fine 
additions.  They  make  a  special  appeal  to  North  Carolinians,  since 
the  state  specializes  in  furnishing  the  nation  with  its  smokes.  El- 
mohr,  Arctic,  Alaska,  and  many  others  lost  their  bloom  stalks, 
and  12  long  months  of  expectancy  must  be  patiently  endured. 
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NEW  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  VARIETIES 

R.  M.  Cooley 


■  Today  is  Sunday,  June  13,  and  I  can  glance  out  the  office  win¬ 
dow  and  see  a  magnificent  clump  of  the  late  blackish  purple  iris 
Smolder  still  in  fine  form.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  blooms  of 
other  late  varieties,  on  their  last  legs,  it  is  true,  but  some  good 
blooms  among  them  anyway.  In  the  20  years  that  I  have  grown 
these  flowers  here  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  I  have  never 
known  it  possible  to  enjoy  iris  at  this  late  date.  Nor  do  I  recall 
such  a  long  and  extended  period  of  bloom,  the  result  of  a  cool  and 
late  spring,  with  rain  much  of  the  time  when  the  iris  were  first  open¬ 
ing,  then  ten  successive  days  of  sunshine  with  only  two  rather  warm 
ones,  and  this  followed  by  cloud v  stretches  and  some  rain.  At  the 
peak  of  the  season,  the  weather  remained  perfect. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  did  not  get  to  travel  about  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  see  the  gardens  in  California  and  the  Midwest  and  East,  as 
has  been  mv  custom  during  the  last  dozen  vears.  But  outside  of 
our  own  gardens,  the  splendid  seedlings  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  the  com¬ 
mercial  planting  of  Mr.  Weed,  and  the  very  complete  collection  of 
Mr.  Roan  at  Ellensberg,  Wash.,  provided  abundant  iris  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Here  at  home  we  had  considerable  clumps  of  the  1943  introduc¬ 
tions  released  by  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  The  new  deep  red  Ranger  was 
first  to  open,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  still  has  blossoms  open  this 
very  day!  The  color  is  most  intense,  with  very  little  haft  marking, 
and  a  suggestion  of  mahogany  brown  in  the  falls.  It  is  an  immense 
flower,  much  deeper  and  of  an  entirely  different  red  effect  than  such 
reds  as  Red  Gleam  and  Edward  Lapham.  Oregon  Trail  is  a  new 
salmon-toned  affair,  with  blue  flush  on  the  falls  and  a  pronounced 
brown  shoulder.  Mexico  is  difficult  to  describe,  because  the  descrip¬ 
tion  leads  the  reader  to  visualize  another  variegata.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  the  actual  effect  is  of  soft  tan  or  light  molasses,  the  falls  en¬ 
riched  with  an  entire  covering  of  brilliant  golden  brown  except  for 
a  border  of  the  same  soft  tan  of  the  standards.  Mexico  is  really  a 
blend,  with  ruffled  flowers  of  large  size  and  very  low-branched 
stalks.  It  has  flowers  almost  from  the  ground  up  to  its  34-inch  top. 

The  truly  great  surprises  in  our  own  garden  were  Berkeley 
Gold  and  Elmohr.  Mr.  Salbach  had  told  me  last  spring  that  he 
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did  not  realize  at  the  time  lie  introduced  it  just  how  remarkably 
fine  an  iris  Berkeley  Gold  really  was.  Three  spikes  were  38,  45, 
and  48  inches  tall,  respectively,  in  our  garden.  The  blooms  were 
very  large  and  as  perfectly  formed  as  any  iris  could  possibly  be. 
As  with  Ranger,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  and  still  has  two 
flowers  remaining  a  month  later,  all  this  on  three  stalks.  When  the 
subject  of  yellow  iris  is  brought  up,  Golden  Hind  generally  enters 
into  the  picture,  for  it  has  the  color  that-  every  breeder  strives  for. 
I  believe  that  Berkeley  Gold  is  a  better  yellow  than  Golden  IIind, 
if  this  be  possible,  and  it  certainly  makes  even  as  fine  a  yellow  as 
Spun  Gold  appear  to  have  a  greenish  undertone. 


Cooley’s  Gardens 

Mexico,  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  new  richly  colored 
hr  own-red  blended  variegata. 


Elmohr  fulfilled  every  expectation.  Gigantic  in  size,  rich  in 
color,  it  more  truly  resembles  an  onococyclus  in  appearance  than 
any  of  the  other  “Mohrs”  which  have  preceded  it.  Visitors  who 
didn’t  know  one  iris  from  another  were  instantly  attracted  to  it 
and  could  hardly  keep  from  pawing  it  while  exclaiming  over  its  un¬ 
usual  qualities  and  startling  appearance. 

Another  iris,  not  so  new  but  fairly  recent,  was  outstanding  among 
the  very  dark  ones,  and  1  wonder  if  it  bloomed  over  its  own  head 
or  if  it  is  just  one  of  those  sorts  which  has  just  never  had  the  spot¬ 
light  of  attention  cast  its  way.  T  refer  to  the  French  introduction 
Cameroon.  At  it  flowered  here,  and  also  at  Roan’s  at  Ellensburg, 
it  was  about  the  biggest  and  most  righly  colored  blackish  iris  of  all. 
Deep  Velvet  was  brilliant,  large,  and  exceptionally  good,  and 
Sable,  as  always,  was  a  great  favorite.  The  very  late  Storm  King 
with  its  solidly  colored,  almost  black  silky  falls  is  still  in  bloom  and 
is  surely  near  the  top  in  this  class.  Every  flower  on  Sable  has 
long  since  faded  when  Storm  King  comes  into  bloom,  so  both  are  an 
asset  to  any  collection. 

I  have  noted  reference  to  the  rather  short  growth  of  the  stems 
of  Red  Gleam,  but  1  believe  that  if  this  iris  has  enough  moisture, 
it  will  get  up  in  the  air.  We  had  scores  of  stems  this  year  that  were 
from  30  to  36  inches  tall,  and  it  averaged  three  feet  at  Roan’s  for 
the  second  successive  year.  Alongside  the  newer  Edward  Lapham, 
it  appears  to  me  that  Red  Gleam  is  the  redder  of  the  two,  with 
“Edward”  having  the  more  brownish  red  effect.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  two  iris;  certainly  they  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  both  in  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  red  iris. 

Mrs.  Whiting’s  Nylon  performed  very  well  here,  with  heavy 
stalks  and  huge  blooms  in  a  distinct  shade  of  tan  with  brownish 
shadings.  Schreiner’s  Mulberry  Rose  remains  utterly  distinct  in 
color ;  besides,  it  is  a  flower  of  fine  proportions  and  great  size.  Last 
year  I  said  that  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most ,  satis¬ 
fying  of  my  new  ones,  and  after  its  second  season  here  I  still  regard 
it  as  highly. 

Edgar  Beck,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  sent  us  two  seedlings,  a  white 
one  and  a  pink  one,  for  trial  a  year  ago.  The  white  one  was  very 
early,  coming  into  flower  with  Gudrun,  but  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  it.  I  think  it  is  the  largest  white  iris  1  have  ever  seen,  and  one 
of  the  whitest,  with  petals  that  are  very  thick  and  long  lasting. 
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Cooley’s  Gardens 

Oregon  Trail,  tan  and  salmon  Mend  with 
a  Mae  flush  on  the  falls. 


Were  the  market  not  already  Hooded  with  white  iris,  I  certainly 
would  introduce  it;  even  so,  we  may  decide  next  year  that  it  is  so 
superior  that  it  deserves  distribution.  Just  now  it  bears  only  the 
name  “ Beck’s  White.”  The  pink  one  turned  out  to  be  a  splendid 
iris,  also,  with  tall  stalks  and  beautiful  placement.  “ Beck’s  Pink” 
will  probably  be  introduced,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Beck,  now  in 
the  armed  forces,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  his  seedlings  were 
so  satisfactory. 

Naturally,  there  were  scores  of  lovely  recent  things  that  stood 
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out  head  and  shoulders  above  their  companions  in  the  six  acres 
comprising  our  fields  at  blooming  time.  Golden  Spike  was  superb, 
with  very  tall  stems;  Late  Sun  was  one  of  the  richest  of  all  yel¬ 
lows;  100  foot  rows  of  Old  Parchment,  Prairie  Sunset,  and  Arc¬ 
tic,  side  by  side,  provided  an  iris  dish  that  gave  me  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  sights  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  Great  Lakes, 
planted  nearby,  provided  a  wonderful  blue  contrast  in  this  picture. 
Try  this  grouping  for  a  garden  picture  that  will  surprise  you  and 
your  friends. 

The  cool  weather  and  damp  spring  seemed  to  agree  with  some 
sorts  which  ordinarily  grow  quite  short.  Radiant  and  Orloff  had 
the  tallest  stems  I  had  ever  seen  on  these  two  varieties,  and  the 
coloring  of  the  former  was  exceptionally  clear  and  brilliant. 
Stained  Glass  was  uniformly  fine  this  season,  and  its  bright  cop¬ 
pery  color  appealed  to  our  visitors  more  than  did  any  other  iris  in 
this  color  group. 

The  Kleinsorge  garden,  as  always,  provided  beautiful  clumps  of 
his  better-known  introductions  such  as  Old  Parchment,  Arctic, 
Daybreak,  Aztec  Copper,  Tobacco  Road,  Sierra  Snow.  Red  Vel¬ 
vet,  Ormohr,  and  a  host  of  others.  However,  especially  in  our  own 
case,  chief  interest  always  centers  around  the  first-year  seedlings 
and  the  two-year-olds.  A  year  ago  he  had  a  group  of  blends  with 
strong  henna  colored  influence,  and  we  were  anxious  to  see  these 
for  the  second  time.  Most  satisfying  of  these  was  No.  317,  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  unusual  henna  copper.  I  think  that  I  like  this  better  than 
anything  that  has  appeared  in  his  garden  in  the  past  three  seasons. 
Another  favorite  was  No.  317-A,  a  great  ruffled  bloom  in  soft 
chamois  color,  self  colored  and  very  late.  Still  another  was  No. 
317-B,  with  falls  that  flare  like  Tobacco  Road,  but  very  ruffled  and 
of  an  odd  tone  of  mustard  gold.  Entirely  different  in  every  way,  it 
is  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  three  remarkable  seedlings  came 
out  of  the  same  seed  pod  ! 

In  the  first-year  seedlings  was  one  almost  henna  red.  Probably 
the  next  best  of  these  was  a  flower  with  some  of  the  coppery  pink 
of  Daybreak,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  apricot  yellow  in  it.  The  falls 
were  exceptionally  broad  and  flaring,  ruffled  at  the  edge. 

Speaking  of  Daybreak,  let  me  say  here  that  this  iris  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  flowers  that  has  ever 
come  from  the  Kleinsorge  garden.  It  is  an  iris  of  many  moods— 
glowing  deep  pink  and  copper  when  opening,  with  full  blown  flow- 
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ers  of  luscious  golden  pink  that  give  a  really  pink  effect.  The  blooms 
are  exquisitely  ruffled. 

Two  years  ago,  about  a  half-dozen  A.I.S.  judges  were  visitors  to 
the  Kleinsorge  garden  on  the  same  day.  One  of  the  spectacular 
seedlings  on  display  was  a  clear  smooth  yellow,  with  broad  falls  and 
solid  butter-yellow  coloring.  Every  judge  urged  its  immediate  in¬ 
troduction.  But  there  were  so  many  yellows  coming  out  from  a 
dozen  or  more  sources  far  and  wide  that  this  one  was  never  named 
and  distributed.  This  year,  however,  several  clumps  of  it  were  so 
splendid  and  so  superior  in  every  way,  that  it  will  definitely  be 
placed  in  commerce  next  season.  Its  number  is  301,  and  reference 
to  it  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mrs.  Lothrop  in  one  of  the  1940 
Bulletins. 

Few  iris  breeders  in  the  world  today  are  turning  out  high  quality 
seedlings  with  such  diversity  and  color  range  as  is  Dr.  Kleinsorge. 
Sierra  Snow,  Birciibark,  and  Arctic  are  whites  of  different  char¬ 
acter  and  absolute  top  quality.  Red  Velvet  and  Ranger  are  fine 
reds  that  rank  with  the  very  best.  Idaniia  is  a  distinct  lilac  pink 
and  apricot  yellow  bicolor,  and  his  blends  run  the  gamut  of  color 
from  the  pale  ivory  tan  of  Old  Parchment  and  the  red-gold  of 
Fortune  down  to  the  rich  brown  of  Tobacco  Road  and  the  deep 
plum  coppers  of  Grand  Canyon  and  Bataan.  A  visit  to  this  gar¬ 
den  at  iris  time  is  something  that  every  iris  fan  should  look  forward 
to  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

My  visit  to  the  Weed  gardens  at  Beaverton  was  rather  short  this 
year,  and  because  he  had  most  of  his  best  things  growing  at  Mr. 
Roan’s  at  Ellensburg,  I  shall  cover  these  in  the  following  report  of 
my  trip  up  that  way.  My  father,  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  and  Dr.  Riddle, 
an  Accredited  Judge  from  Portland,  accompanied  me  on  this  trip, 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that  I  have  ever  taken.  The  weather  was 
perfect,  the  scenery  along  the  mighty  Columbia  River  gorge  every¬ 
thing  that  the  tourist  folders  used  to  sav  about  it — before  travel 
became  unpopular  and  well-nigh  impossible. 

Ellensburg  is  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cascade  range, 
and  the  jagged  snow  mantled  peaks  form  an  inspiring  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  backdrop.  Here  the  iris  were  right  at  the  peak  of  bloom,  the 
day  quiet  and  sunny.  Mr.  Roan  told  us  that  a  very  bad  winter  with 
temperatures  falling  to  20°  below  zero  had  robbed  some  plants  of 
their  bloom  centers,  and  that  the  stalks  were  generally  shorter  than 
normal.  Even  so,  there  was  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and  a  great 


number  of  new  varieties  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  The  following 
appealed  to  me  especially : 

Action  Front,  Paul  Cook’s  marvelous  and  glowing  fiery  coppery 
red,  with  extremely  broad  spreading  falls;  Pink  Reflection,  from 
the  same  originator,  truly  an  indescribable  light  pinky  chamois, 
with  falls  that  are  held  squarely  outward.  Nobody  could  resist 
wanting  this  iris. 

Remembrance,  David  Hall’s  fine  pink  that  is  a  shade  deeper  than 
Pink  Reflection  and  of  a  different  form.  I  know  of  no  other  iris 
near  it  in  color,  and  it  is  a  departure  from  his  line  of  golden  tans 
and  apricots  such  as  Samovar  and  Stardom. 

Ella  Callis,  the  most  brilliant  flower  in  the  entire  garden,  one 
of  Sass’s  new  ones,  with  deep  golden  yellow  standards  and  golden 
falls  flushed  reddish  orange.  Blue  Shimmer,  by  far  the  loveliest 
blue  plicata  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  a  lightness  and  delicacy 
about  it  that  sets  it  apart  from  all  others.  Lake  Huron,  one  of  the 
most  intense  medium  blues,  so  blue  that  it  reminds  you  of  a  gentian 
or  a  pentstemon. 

Garden  Flame,  a  red  that  is  quite  different  from  other  reds;  it 
has  an  odd  deep  rose-mahogany  cast  in  the  richly  lined  falls,  with  no 
veining  whatsoever.  Nightingale,  described  by  Dave  Hall,  the 
originator,  as  glistening  golden  russet.  This  is  a  huge  bloom  and  I 
like  it  best  of  all  his  iris  in  this  color  series.  Indiana  Night,  a 
flower  much  like  Sable  but  with  fine  branching.  This  was  a  one- 
year  plant,  and  it  might  be  both  larger  and  otherwise  superior  to 
Sable  when  established. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  of  the  excellent  iris — even 
the  recently  introduced  ones — seen  in  this  garden.  Neither  Dr. 
Kleinsorge  nor  Dr.  Riddle  had  seen  so  many  modern  sorts,  and  I 
can  assure  those  who  find  it  possible  to  visit  Ellensburg  at  iris  time 
that  they  will  see  one  of  America’s  most  complete  collections,  grown 
by  a  man  who  truly  loves  his  work  and  whose  garden  proves  it. 


When  urged  to  review  the  iris  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Cooley  protested  that,  as  a  commercial  grower ,  he  perhaps  was  not  so 
unbiased  and  disinterested  a  commentator  as  some  amateur  grower  might 
be.  The  Editor  insisted,  however,  and  Mr.  Cooley  agreed  to  contribute  this 
article. — Ed. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  IRIS  AT  HOME 

Compiled  by  Lena  Lothrop 


■  Generally  speaking,  people  do  what  they  want  to  do.  If  they 
yearn  to  visit  iris  gardens,  they  visit  iris  gardens — war,  fire,  or 
earthquake  notwithstanding.  Gas  rationing,  thinning  tires,  and 
long  distances  did  not  keep  the  enthusiastic  iris  judges  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  home  as  is  shown  by  these  comments  and  iris  descriptions 
which  have  been  contributed  by  them. 

My  own  garden  visiting  was  done  early.  Iris  began  blooming  in 
March.  Carl  Taylor  had  a  nice,  tall  pink  blend  giving  its  maiden 
bloom  at  that  time.  He  calls  it  Decorus.  Also  blooming  early  were 
seedlings  of  Marion  Walker.  One,  Sky  Maid,  was  almost  very 
good.  It  is  deep  blue  with  good  substance,  form,  and  branching  but 
it  lacks  fine  finish  or  some  distinguishing  characteristic.  In  these 
days  a  seedling  must  be  more  than  good — it  should  be  arresting. 

Manv  remarked  on  the  resemblance  of  Elan  to  Snow  Flurry.  It 
€/ 

has  the  same  crisp,  frosty  texture,  ruffled  edges  and  bluish  tint  with¬ 
out  the  ugly  stalk  that  has  been  such  a  handicap  to  Snow  Flurry. 
Elan  sometimes  shows  fiecks  of  blue. 

Another  good,  altogether  different  white  is  Lady  Grace.  It  is  a 
warm  white  with  suede-like  texture  and  flaring  falls.  A  graceful 
stalk  40  inches  tall. 

Ric  is  a  child  of  Brown  Betty  bv  Copper  Lustre  and,  as  one 
would  expect,  it  is  a  blend  of  copper,  gold,  brown,  and  reddish 
plum.  It  is  a  good  performer  and  has  garden  value. 

Farcross,  one  of  Mr.  White’s  dark  regelia-pogon  crosses,  is  a 
handsome  dark  iris  with  huge  black  buds.  Coming  out  of  regelia 
the  falls  are  not  so  wide  as  we  demand  in  pogon  iris,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  one  of  these  dark  hybrids  may  be  the  father  of  the 
dark  iris  for  which  we  are  looking.  The  first  trials  along  this  line  in 
the  White  garden  are  promising.  Farcross  is  tall  and  fully 
branched. 

Gypsy  King  (seedling  X  Farcross)  is  another  interesting  wide 
cross.  The  color  is  a  unique,  metallic,  bronze-red  throughout.  The 
falls  are  wider  and  shorter  than  many  of  this  class. 

Miss  Sally  is  the  seedling  from  Mr.  Sal  bach  which  for  three 
years  has  been  adding  distinction  and  joy  to  my  garden.  It  seems 
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to  grow  more  lovely  each  year.  It  is  a  large,  rose-colored  blend  on 
a  36-inch,  three-branched  stalk.  Everyone  raves  about  it.  It  blooms 
early  and  long. 

Spring  Secretary  is  a  gold  blend  with  tints  of  mauve.  It  is 
lovely  in  color,  has  good  substance,  and  increases  rapidly. 

The  clump  of  Fort  Knox  in  Mr.  White’s  garden  showed  it  to  be 
a  satisfactory  garden  iris.  I  was  interested  to  discover  that  Chosen 
was  its  pollen  parent, 

Val  (Brenan)  was  the  surprise  gem  of  the  year  not  only  because 
of  its  beautiful  color,  but  because  the  profile  of  the  flowers  on  their 
stalk  satisfied  completely  my  ideal  of  iris  beauty.  It  is  an  amoena — 
the  most  beautiful  amoena  I  have  seen  (I  have  W abash).  The 
smooth,  round  standards  were  delicately  tinted  while  the  broad, 
flaring,  graceful  falls  were  blue-purple. 

If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  the  mixed  oncocyclus  seedlings  which 
Mr.  White  grows  each  year  were  more  lovely  than  ever  before.  A 
large  plot  of  ground  was  liberally  sprinkled  with  these  exquisite 
floral  jewels.  No  two  were  alike.  They  differed  widely  in  form,  in 
type,  size,  and  color.  Some  had  harmonizing  velvet  patches  on  their 
falls  and  others  had  contrasting  patches.  It  was  extraordinarily 
difficult  for  color  film  to  leave  this  oncocyclus  garden  unexposed. 
These  are  the  true  rainbow  iris. 

Among  the  hybrids  Young  April  still  stands  out  as  a  most  desir- 
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able  table  iris  with  its  slender  branched  stems.  It  has  proved  to  be 
hardier  and  more  adaptable  than  some.  Present  and  Myohmy,  as 
low  garden  clumps,  are  still  favorites  of  mine.  A  new  seedling  (No. 
ll-B-42),  on  the  order  of  Some  Love,  showed  considerable  class. 


Following  are  iris  comments  from  other  Californians. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Brenen,  of  Redlands: 

•;  The  Milliken  gardens  in  their  new  setting  among  the  live  oaks  were  most 
beautiful  this  spring.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  help  and  with 
Don  turning  his  genius  to  producing  parts  for  aircraft,  Mr.  Milliken  had 
produced  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  casual  visitor  could  revel  in  the  mass  of  color  wandering  along  the 
paths  under  the  oaks,  while  the  iris  enthusiast  spent  his  time  in  the  corner 
where  most  of  the  new  introductions  are  arranged  for  comparison.  They 
have  succeeded,  too,  in  making  the  showroom  adjoining  the  office  a  real 
picture  in  attractiveness  with  cut  blooms  of  new  and  interesting  varieties. 

The  selection  of  new  iris  was  of  much  interest;  some  to  be  introduced, 
others  to  be  worked  over  in  future  years.  The  influence  of  China  Maid 
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could  be  seen  in  many  of  these  seedlings,  carrying  on  the  attractiveness  of 
this  lovely  iris  and  gaining,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  sturdiness  or  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  new  seedlings.  Also,  there  were  three  distinctly  different  new 
yellows  where  it  might  have  seemed  impossible  to  find  anything  new  in 
yellows.  Perhaps  none  was  so  striking  as  Fort  Knox;  yet,  China  Lady, 
China  Bowl,  and  Dixie  Sunshine,  while  appealing  to  different  tastes, 
are  all  worthy  of  our  new  gardens. 

Personally,  we  were  most  taken  with  Painted  Desert,  as  we  love  the 
desert  and  the  unexpectedness  of  its  glorious  brilliance  that  now  and  then 
is  seen  painted  in  the  desert  rocks  or  the  desert  sunset.  Just  such  is  the 
new  color  in  this  iris- — or  all  the  brilliant  colors  mingled  in  one  bloom. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  of  Encino: 

Painted  Desert  (Milliken)  is  a  gorgeous,  unusual  blend. 

Sheriffa  (White),  as  I  saw  it  this  year,  was  lovely.  That  metallic  flush 
made  it  most  attractive.  It  seemed  to  have  a  good  stem. 

Dixie  Sunshine  (Milliken)  was  a  nice  color,  but  I  did  not  care  for  the 
open  standards. 

I  liked  White  Spire  (Milliken)  and  can’t  see  why  the  price  was  so  low 
as  it  seemed  to  have  everything. 

Fort  Knox  was  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  performers  in  my  garden. 
Swell  flower,  color,  form,  branching — everything  that  goes  to  make  a  good 
garden  iris. 

Mountain  Sky  is  a  lovely,  ruffled  light  blue. 

Mr  Kies’  Yellow  Swallowtail  is  the  best  spuria  I  have  seen  in  those- 
shades  and  his  Louisiana,  Forget-Me-Not,  is  a  beautiful  true  blue.  His 
Mallard  Wing  of  the  same  class  is  a  large  lavender  with  yellow  markings. 

Mrs.  Otto  Etuetzel,  of  Canoga  Park: 

White  Spire,  52  inches  tall,  is  a  beautiful  white,  but  the  substance  is  not 
so  good  and  it  is  a  bit  over-tall  for  the  height  of  the  foliage. 

Painted  Desert,  height  45  inches.  One  should  see  the  desert  at  sunset 
to  realy  appreciate  this  coloring — pale  violet,  rosy  tints,  overlay  of  bronze, 
and  the  touch  of  pale  blue  near  the  yellow  beard  are  beyond  words!  I 
think  a  bit  of  shade  would  be  best  for  it  as  the  effect  of  filtered  sunshine 
on  the  flowers  is  beautiful. 

Sleepy  Hollow  (Milliken),  height  30  inches.  This  was  a  lovely,  clear, 
deep  violet.  Beautiful  in  form  and  texture. 

Carmelita  (Milliken),  height  36  inches.  Beautiful  lavender  self.  4 
thought  it  could  stand  more  height  for  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

China  Bowl  (Milliken),  height  34  inches.  A  grand  buttercup  yellow. 
The  large  flowers  have  crinkled  edges. 

Dixie  Sunshine,  height  36  inches.  A  tall  clear  yellow  that  is  paler  near 
the  beard.  The  edges  of  the  petals  are  fluted. 

San  Pasqual  (Milliken),  height  36  inches.  Red-purple  velvety  falls, 
nice  color,  good  texture.  Did  not  like  the  branch  balance. 

Sheriffa,  height  38  inches.  An  unusual  iris.  The  red-purple  with 
bronze  overlay,  the  dull  gold  beard,  and  the  touch  of  blue  near  the  beard 
make  a  beautiful  color  effect.  The  form  was  fair. 


Mr.  J.  N.  Giridlian,  of  Arcadia ,  on  the  Nies’  hybrid  spurias: 

Of  the  Nies’  iris,  the  following  are  fairly  good  descriptions.  They  are 
all  tall  growers,  live  feet  being  the  average. 

Bronzspur.  F.owers  are  medium  size,  rather  narrow  segments,  but  the 
color  is  so  unusual  that  it  compensates  for  such  shortcomings.  The  stand¬ 
ards  are  old  gold;  the  falls,  brilliant  chrome  yellow  heavily  veined  brown. 
The  garden  effect  is  old  gold.  It  is  especially  useful  for  a  cut  flower  as  it 
fairly  glows  under  artificial  light.  The  plant  is  robust  as  are  the  others  of 
this  group. 

Saugatucii.  Very  large  flowers  on  well-branched  stems.  The  segments 
are  very  wide  and  held  in  perfect  style.  Standards,  lavender-blue;  falls, 
lavender-blue  with  large  golden  center  fine’y  penciled  brown.  A  grand 
garden  variety. 

Azure  Dawn.  Large  flowers  of  a  clear  light  lavender  color  throughout 
with  light  lemon  center  on  the  falls.  It  has  an  exceptionally  smooth  tex¬ 
ture.  Good  for  corsage  use. 


William  C.  Vestal 

One  of  Mr.  White’s  newer  oncohreds,  Azim. 
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Bronzspur  is  the  first  to  bloom  and  Azure  Dawn,  the  last,  but  as  a 
group  they  are  all  in  bloom  before  the  older  spurias. 


Mr.  Milliken  gives  us  no  descriptions,  but  he  writes  that  he  would  rate 
Present  and  Sheriffa,  oncobreds  from  Mr.  White,  and  Fifth  Symphony 
and  Dutch  Defiance,  spuria  hybrids  from  Mr.  Nies,  in  the  nineties. 


Miss  MacLean,  of  Pasadena  : 

During  Easter  week  Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Mr.  Fielding,  and  I  went  on  our 
own  little  iris  trek.  We  visited  Mrs.  Lyon’s,  Mrs.  Steutzel’s  and  Mrs. 
Heimer’s  gardens  one  day;  then  on  another  day  we  visited  Mr.  Milliken’s, 
Mr.  Giridlian’s,  and  Mr.  Heller’s  gardens.  The  first  week  in  May,  I  visited 
the  Milliken  garden  again  and  also  Mr.  Reiser’s  garden  in  Temple  City. 
I  also  visited  Mr.  Cooper’s  Mariposa  Ranch  Garden. 

At  Mr.  Giridlian’s  we  saw  his  bearded  iris  Citrus.  It  is  a  deep  yellow  of 
medium  height  with  good  substance  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Nies’  Azure  Dawn  is  a  paler  blue  than  Saugatuck.  It  is  well 
formed,  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Fort  Knox  is  still  my  favorite  yellow.  For  intense  color,  branching, 
vigor,  and  floriferousness,  it  is  among  the  best.  China  Bowl  and  Dixie 
Sunshine  are  good  yellows,  but  do  not  come  up  to  Fort  Knox. 

Among  the  whites,  Mount  Washington  is  lovely.  It  is  tall  and  the 
form  of  the  flower  and  the  branching  are  perfect.  It  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  flowers  and  did  well  in  all  gardens. 

Snow  Flurry  is  quite  exciting  with  its  ruffles  and  odd  habit  of  flower¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  temperamental,  for  it  was  not  good  in  the  Milliken  garden 
but  was  lovely  in  others. 

Golden  Majesty  was  growing  well  in  all  gardens. 

At  Mrs.  Lyon’s  garden,  Monadnock  (Salbach)  was  growing  exceedingly 
well.  I  liked  its  color  and  its  vigorous  growth. 

Mr.  Carl  Taylor,  of  San  Bernardino : 

Appointee.  I  like  this  different  chartreuse  color,  and  the  plant,  flower, 
and  stem  are  good. 

Nelson  of  Hilly.  32  inches  tall.  Oncobred  with  light  ground  finely 
netted  and  dotted  deep  purple.  Fine. 

Some  Love.  Oncobred  with  cream  ground  dotted  deep  rose.  I  like  this. 

Oyez.  Oncobred  with  cream  ground  entirely  lined  maroon.  Rich  brown 
style  arms.  Lovely. 

Present.  35  inches  tall.  Oncobred  with  light  ground  netted  red-purple. 
One  of  the  best. 

Spring  Secretary.  Lovely  buff,  gold,  lavender  blend.  Some  stems 
good,  some  not.  Good  form. 

Snow  Flurry.  Lovely  large,  ruffled  white  flowers  on  an  unlovely  stem. 

White  Spire.  Beautiful,  large,  well-formed  white  flowers  on  a  55-inch 
stem  branched  too  high.  Has  great  appeal  and  fine  for  background  plant¬ 
ing. 

San  Pasqual.  Grand  early  red-purple  garden  flower.  Individual  speci¬ 
men  not  so  fine. 
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Rose  Bowl.  Unimpressive  as  a  single  specimen,  but  makes  a  lovely  rose 
color  mass  where  it  attracts  attention. 

Dixie  Sunshine.  Nice  yellow  which  differs  in  color  from  Fort  Knox, 
but  not  such  a  grand  iris. 

China  Lady.  White  with  considerable  yellow  flush  on  hafts  of  both 
standards  and  falls.  Lacks  appeal. 

Forget-Me-Not.  The  bluest  Louisiana  I  have  seen,  particularly  in  full 
sun.  Lovely  form.  A  must-have. 

Yellow  Swallowtail.  Beautiful  yellow  spuria  with  broad,  round, 
flaring  velvety  falls.  Think  everyone  will  want  it. 

No.  1-42-3  (White).  Lovely  color.  Standards  golden  yellow  washed 
all  over  with  red.  Falls  good  red  washed  black. 

No.  2-42-8  (White).  Standards  deep  yellow.  Falls  same  flushed  brown. 
Nice  color  and  form. 

Val  (Brenan).  Lovely  color.  Form  good  with  very  broad  petals. 
Large  flower. 

Lady  Grace  (Lothrop).  Nice  white.  Vigorous  plant.  Floriferous. 

No.  ll-B-43  (White).  Oncobred.  Standards  heavily  dotted  lavender. 
Falls  heavily  dotted  maroon  on  near-white  ground.  I  like  this  the  best  of 
the  new  onco-breds. 

Mrs.  Newcomb ,  of  San  Bernardino : 

Ladt"  Grace.  A  lovely,  free-blooming  white  iris. 

Sky  Maid.  A  fragrant,  medium  blue  iris  of  good  substance. 

Decorus.  A  beautiful  blend  of  jiale  yellow  with  ruffled  edges.  Lias  very 
good  substance. 

California  Trek.  A  tall,  clear,  light  yellow  with  ruffled  edges.  A  very 
beautiful  iris. 

Fort  Knox.  A  large  medium  yellow  iris  of  fine  form  and  texture.  A 
very  outstanding  yellow. 

San  Pasqual.  An  early  flowering  lovely  red  iris.  Very  showy  in  the 
garden — can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Has  heavy  yellow  beard. 

Dixie  Sunshine.  An  outstanding  yellow  iris  with  a  smooth  porcelain 
finish  with  a  little  white  at  the  base  of  the  beard. 

White  Spire.  An  exceedingly  tall  white  iris  with  a  faint  blue  tint.  This 
would  be  fine  for  background  planting  because  of  its  height.  It  branches 
high,  but  it  is  a  magnificent  iris  nevertheless. 

China  Lady.  This  is  really  a  beautiful  white  china  iris  flushed  yellow  at 
the  haft.  The  standards  are  wavy,  giving  it  a  dainty  appearance. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Walker,  of  Ventura: 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  Golden  Majesty  deserves  the 
Dykes  Medal.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  iris  in  my  garden.  The  only 
yellow  that  even  comes  near  it  is  Fort  Knox,  and  a  little  more  time  will 
tell  about  this  comparison. 

As  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  Miss  California  is  a  fine  iris.  Some¬ 
how,  for  me,  though,  it  lacks  the  necessary  glamour  for  a  real  winner. 
China  Maid  is  better. 
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Spring  Secretary  is  indeed  a  fine  iris  and  deserves  the  highest  award. 

Mountain  Sky  is  apparently  one  of  Mr.  Milliken’s  favorites. 

There  was  just  one  new  iris  that  impressed  me  greatly  this  year  in  Mr. 
Milliken’s  gardens.  This  was  White  Spire.  It  is  the  best  white  I  have 
yet  seen— and  that  includes  Snow  Flurry,  too.  A  tall,  well-branched, 
large,  flaring,  glistening  white.  It  has  splended  substance  and  looks  like  it 
will  last  forever. 


Mr.  Fielding ,  of  San  Gabriel: 


Of  the  iris  seen  in  the  group  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit,  Fort  Knox 
undoubtedly  comes  first.  In  a  private  garden  a  large  clump  with  15  or 
20  flower  stalks  and  40  or  50  open  flowers  was  a  gorgeous  sight.  One 
could  wish  for  nothing  better.  I  have  seen  no  other  yellow  iris  to  match 
it,  not  even  Golden  Majesty  that  nearly  got  my  vote  for  Dykes  Medal. 

Mount  Washington,  which  was  seen  in  four  gardens,  was  excellent  in 
every  one  of  them. 

Monadnock,  in  Mrs.  Lyon’s  garden,  was  a  lovely  flower,  four  feet  tall, 
with  flaring  falls.  Its  color  reminded  me  of  strawberries  mashed  into 
plenty  of  cream.  The  price  of  this  is  down,  so  it  is  a  “must”  with  me. 

Mountain  Sky,  seen  at  Milliken’s,  is  a  tall  light  blue.  Nature  has 
stretched  the  edges  of  the  petals  so  that  they  are  “cut  a  little  full,”  giving 
them  a  ruffled  appearance.  The  color  is  that  of  a  cloudless  early  morning 
sky.  It  was  nearly  shoulder  high  and  quite  charming. 

Noel,  seen  at  Milliken’s,  is  a  tall  white  with  a  cream  touch.  I  think  it 
preferable  to  both  Easter,  Morn  and  Purissima. 

Bronzspur  was  seen  in  three  gardens.  It  has  most  unusual  coloring. 

White  Spire  is  a  very  tall  white,  one  stalk  measuring  64  inches.  It  has 
broadly  flaring  falls  of  good  substance. 

China  Lady  is  another  of  Mr.  Milliken’s  in  his  China  series.  This  brand 
new  iris  pleases  me  better  than  any  I  have  seen  of  this  year’s  vintage.  It  is 
a  real  ivory,  not  a  cream  or  light  yellow.  It  is  about  45  inches  tall,  and  the 
falls  flare  as  they  should.  The  substance  is  fine.  I  look  for  a  bright  future 
for  this  introduction. 


William  A.  Setchell,  a  massive  dark  blue,  was  seen  at  the  Hollywood 
Show. 

Day’s  Farewell,  a  Milliken  iris  seen  at  Mrs.  Heimer’s,  I  could  not  rate 
over  80.  A  one-year  plant. 

Serenata  (Milliken).  A  blend  of  red  and  yellow  flushed  purple  in  the 
falls  and  lightening  toward  yellow  in  the  standards.  Yesterday’s  blossoms 
are  much  faded.  Substance  and  texture  good.  34  inches  tall. 

Sunset  Haze  (Milliken).  A  soft  blend,  paler  than  China  Maid.  Shy  on 
buds. 


Val  (Brenan).  I  liked  this  very  much. 


This  report  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Accredited  Judges  of  this  region.  I  am  grateful  to  them,  as  I 
have  had  reason  to  be  many  times. 
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The  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions,  but  in  my  estimation 
the  most  arresting  of  the  new  iris  in  Southern  California  were  Val, 
the  lovely  amoena  from  Mr.  Brenan;  Painted  Desert,  the  brilliant 
blend  originated  by  Mr.  Milliken,  and  White  Spire,  which  aston¬ 
ished  all  beholders. 

Fort  Knox,  Mount  Washington,  and  Golden  Majesty  stand 
high  among  those  iris  which  are  a  little  more  mature. 

I  believe  all  iris  reported  by  name  will  be  offered  for  sale.  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  inquiries. 


IRIS  IN  AND  ABOUT  CHICAGO 

Orville  W.  Fay 

®  This  was  a  good  test  year  for  iris  hvbridizers.  The  bloom  in 
general  was  poor  as  only  the  hardier  seedlings  and  varieties  sur¬ 
vived  the  long,  cold  winter  and  two  late  freezes.  The  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  rot  this  spring  was  partly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  win¬ 
ter  damage  to  rhizomes  and  undeveloped  bloom  stalks.  But  these 
severe  conditions  made  it  possible  to  identify  the  tender  varieties 
and  avoid  their  use  for  breeding. 

The  cool  rainy  weather  in  April  and  May  held  the  iris  back  to  a 
very  late  period  of  bloom,  and  after  they  were  in  flower  we  had 
three  hot  windy  days  with  temperatures  from  88°  to  92°.  These 
days  afforded  a  good  test  of  substance  and  strength  of  stalk,  as  iris 
of  poor  substance  and  weak  stalks  went  down  before  the  hot  winds. 
The  hybridizer  could  take  his  notebook  out  at  4  P.M.  and  record 
those  varieties  and  seedlings  suitable  for  breeding  purposes  or  seed¬ 
lings  which  might  be  considered  for  introduction. 

Among  the  whites  which  made  a  good  showing  under  these  severe 
conditions  were  White  Goddess,  Sierra  Snow,  and  Gudrun.  The 
cream  whites,  Mary  E.  Niciiolls,  Snow  Velvet,  and  Arctic,  also 
stood  up  satisfactorily.  Sierra  Snow  and  Snow  Velvet  proved  to 
be  especially  hardy.  Snow  Velvet  had  very  heavy  substance,  good 
texture,  and  decidedly  flaring  falls — a  new  form  in  whites. 

Clarirel  is  a  most  satisfactory  iris  to  grow  in  this  region.  Other 
plicatas  which  did  well  were  Lady  Naomi  and  Los  Angeles.  Lady 
Naomi  is  a  cool  weather  iris  which  thrives  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Los  Angeles,  although  somewhat  tender,  blooms  almost 
every  year  here.  San  Francisco  failed  to  bloom  here  this  year,  as 
is  often  the  case. 


Among  the  yellow  and  red  plicatas,  Firecracker  seemed  to  do 
best.  Its  only  fault  is  close  branching;  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a 
faithful  bloomer,  and  contains  more  red  coloring  than  most  of  the 
so-called  reds.  It  is  about  two-thirds  red  and  one-third  yellow. 
Kutii  Pollock,  Tiffany,  and  Aleppo  Plains  did  well. 

One  of  the  outstanding  new  iris  of  the  year  was  Louise  Blake. 
It  has  almost  the  exact  coloring  of  Amigo,  but  is  larger  and  taller 
with  clearer  light  blue  standards.  Wabash,  as  usual,  fulfilled  all 
expectations. 

Indiana  Night  bloomed  in  Wilmette  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
It  was  not  much  different  from  Sable  except  that  it  was  larger  and 
a  little  bluer.  Both  are  the  darkest  of  the  dark  iris  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Black  Valor.  Nightfall,  a  dark  blue  bicolor,  was 
as  good  as  ever  this  year  in  every  way.  Storm  King  produces  beau¬ 
tiful  but  few  flowers,  blooms  late,  and  is  very  slow  to  increase. 
Deep  Velvet  is  a  very  fine,  hardy,  vigorous-growing  iris,  but  the 
flowers  fade  in  bright  sunlight. 

The  light  blue  iris  has  been  neglected  by  hybridizers.  Practically 
the  only  ones  grown  in  this  region  are  Gloriole,  Great  Lakes, 
Shining  Waters,  and  Sensation.  Gloriole  seldom  blooms  the 
first  year  after  it  is  moved,  but  will  bloom  consistently  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  Shining  Waters  is  tender  in  this  climate,  but,  if  care¬ 
fully  grown,  will  win  in  local  cut-flower  shows.  None  of  these 
flowers  will  photograph  blue,  but  all  will  show  the  red  coloring 
which  still  is  present. 

Among  the  dependable  medium  blues  in  this  region  are  The 

Admiral,  Sierra  Blue,  and  Missouri.  The  Admiral  is  one  iris 

which  has  been  recorded  many  times  at  4  P.M.  in  mv  notebook  as 
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standing  up  when  the  temperature  was  90°  or  above. 

More  progress  has  been  made  with  the  yellows.  The  deep  yellows 
which  did  well  here  under  the  difficult  conditions  of  this  year  were 
Ola  Ivala,  Full  Measure,  Spun  Gold,  Gold  Dome,  Buttercup 
Lane,  and  Pot  o’  Gold.  Several  of  the  yellows  which  claimed  at- 
tention  were  Golden  Fleece,  Moonlight  Madonna,  Elsa  Sass, 
Golden  Treasure,  and  Treasure  Island. 

Cheerio,  as  always,  did  well  and  is  still  among  the  best  of  the 
reds.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  color  class.  Edward 
Lapiiam,  J-3,  J-8,  and  Captain  Wells  were  the  ones  I  liked  best. 
Display  and  Garden  Flame  are  two  very  good  new  ones. 


The  iris  world  has  recently  become  crowded  with  pink  blends. 
The  ones  deserving  mention  this  year  were  L.  Merton  Gage,  Copper 
Pink,  Pratrie  Sunset,  Daybreak,  Tapestry  Rose,  Lancaster, 
Mandalay,  The  Sentinel,  and  Fantasy,  a  new  variety  not  yet 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hall. 

A  new  class  of  iris  which  are  true  pinks  has  recently  been  devel¬ 
oped.  These  iris  are  free  from  the  presence  of  other  colors  which 
characterize  the  pink  blends.  They  have  true  pink  coloring  similar 
to  the  pink  of  a  pale  pink  rose,  and  have  a  brilliant  tangerine  beard. 
As  yet,  they  are  small  and  grow  on  tall,  slender  stalks,  although 
they  are  well  formed,  are  often  of  good  substance,  and  the  plants, 
are  completely  winter  hardy.  These  pinks  are  from  large  parents 
and  will  cross-poll inate  readily  with  the  large  flowered  varieties. 
Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  of  this  class  are  Overture 
(Hall  No.  42-20),  Dream  Girl  (Hall  No.  42-34),  and  S.Q.  71  and 
S.Q.  73  of  Dr.  Loomis. 

A  new  William  Moiir  seedling,  Barrimoiir,  hybridized  by  Mrs. 
William  Miller  of  Chicago,  bloomed  in  my  garden  this  year.  It  is  a. 
cross  between  William  Mohr  and  Adobe  and  is  the  best  William 
Moiir  seedling  I  have  seen.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  has  foliage 
as  large  as  that  of  tall  bearded  iris.  The  flower  is  a  mulberry  self 
with  no  veining  and  no  haft  markings.  The  falls  and  standards  are 
ruffled,  and,  since  each  is  three  inches  broad,  the  flower  as  a  whole 
is  very  round  and  full.  The  fact  that  the  falls  are  semi-flaring 
helps  make  a  very  graceful  flower.  The  substance  is  unusual,  for 
two  flowers  remained  in  good  condition  during  cool  weather  until 
the  eighth  day. 

The  outstanding  flower  of  the  year  among  Mr.  Hall’s  seedlings, 
which  bloomed  after  all  visitors  had  returned  home  was  a  medium¬ 
sized  white  and  heliotrope  plicata,  No.  43-12.  At  a  distance  it  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  reverse  bicolor  with  white  falls  and  dark  helio¬ 
trope  standards. 
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IRIS  IN  THREE  REGIONS 

Harold  Johnson 


■  Business  travels  in  iris  blooming-  seasons  provided  me  with  the 
privilege  of  visiting  two  regions  outside  of  my  own  San  Francisco 
Bay  region.  In  addition  to  our  season,  which  extended  from  April 
25  to  May  20,  I  was  able  to  see  iris  in  Southern  California  in  the 
second  week  in  April,  and  iris  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  the  second  week 
of  June.  Although  our  West  Coast  seasons  were  about  normal,  I 
understand  that  the  iris  I  saw  at  Lowell  were  not  at  their  best. 
However,  there  was  sufficient  bloom  there  to  provide  me  with  an 
idea  as  to  many  originations  which  are  not  yet  grown,  or  may  never 
be  grown,  in  California. 

It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  our  varieties  fail  to  survive  Eastern 
climatic  conditions.  This  is  not  because  they  originated  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  It  is  because  the  tender  strain,  deriving  from  Mesopotam¬ 
ia,  provides  for  us  the  best  iris  from  the  standpoint  of  size,  form, 
and  branching.  Many  iris  developed  in  California  do  not  include 
this  tender  strain.  For  example,  Lighthouse  was  a  much  better 
iris  in  Lowell  than  it  ever  has  been  with  us.  However,  I  suppose 
the  California  iris  breeder  always  hopes  that  even  if  one  of  his 
beautiful  developments  contains  tender  blood,  it  might  prove  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  and  become  famous  throughout  the 
•country.  And  Easterners  continue  to  purchase  tender  iris  hoping 
that  they  will  be  hardy.  Sometimes  they  are  right.  If  Pale  Moon- 
light  would  perform  everywhere  as  I  saw  it  blooming  at  Lowell,  it 
undoubtedly  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  iris  ever  orig¬ 
inated.  And  I  understand  from  Kenneth  Smith  that  the  beautiful 
Easter  Morn  does  well  on  Staten  Island. 

Iris  varieties  originating  in  Southern  California  have,  I  under¬ 
stand,  been  the  most  difficult  in  colder  climates.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  in  many  regions  Fort  Knox  was  the  latest  casualty,  and 
this  is  a  pity  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  yellows.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  following  newer  things  I  saw  in  this  region  will  be  better.  At 
least,  you  may  wish  to  know  about  them. 

I  suppose  the  most  outstanding  novelty  in  the  Milliken  garden  in 
Arcadia  was  the  enormous  yellow,  not  yet  introduced,  called  Man- 
€iiu  Guest.  A  tall  stalk  with  excellent  branching,  capable  of  pro¬ 
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ducing  more  than  ten  flowers,  the  flower  itself  was  distinguished 
by  a  deeper  yellow  veining  in  the  falls,  which  radiated  outwardly 
from  the  haft  to  the  edge  of  the  flaring  falls.  Now,  unfortunately, 
no  one  can  determine  hardiness  merely  by  looking  at  this  iris.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  it  would  perform  as  well  everywhere  as  it  does 
in  Southern  California,  it  would  receive  high  honors. 

A  most  desirable  iris  was  the  cream  colored  Chrysolite,  which 
Mrs.  Lothrop  so  fortunately  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  Milliken 
seedling  garden.  The  individual  flowers,  with  their  orangy  beards 
and  perfect  flaring  falls,  were  about  as  superb  as  any  I  saw  this 
year.  I  understand  it  did  not  do  well  in  one  very  cold  region,  but  I 
recommend  it  highly  for  California  gardens  and  to  those  in  other 
regions  who  would  experiment. 

I  liked  Carmelita  very  much,  with  its  transparent  light  violet 
color,  its  large  flaring  flowers,  and  the  fact  that  four  flowers  on  a 
stalk  were  out  at  one  time.  It  could  be  criticized  for  its  close  branch¬ 
ing,  but  as  a  flower  it  attracted  attention. 

Sheriff  a  was  distinctive,  but  hardly  beautiful.  It  had  definite 
non-pogon  characteristics  in  color  and  form,  with  tall,  very  thin 
stalks.  The  flowers  were  of  medium  size  only.  However,  it  seemed 
to  be  more  floriferous  and  to  have  much  more  vitality  than  many 
of  the  hybrids  now  on  the  market.  Certainly,  in  it  is  eliminated  the 
bedraggled  foliage  so  characteristic  of  the  smaller  oncobreds,  such 
as  Present,  which  was  blooming  nearby. 

Dixie  Sunshine’s  outstanding  feature  was  its  excellent  branch¬ 
ing,  a  superbly  straight  stalk,  and  a  light,  smooth  yellow  color. 
Each  stalk  should  have  as  many  as  ten  blooms.  Somewhat  open 
standards  detracted  slightly,  but  it  was  a  good  flower. 

China  Lady,  a  light  yellow  and  white  reverse  bicolor,  left  me 
unimpressed. 

’Tis  Morn,  Beverly  Hills,  Betsy  Boss,  China  Bowl,  King’s 
Ransom,  Spring  Meadow,  and  Bose  Bowl  I  think  we  can  pass  by, 
because  what  usefulness  they  have  I  believe  is  restricted  to  the 
Southern  California  area.  1  do  not  mean  to  condemn  them.  They 
undoubtedly  help  to  widen  the  color  range  in  a  region  where  the 
usual  Eastern  origination  does  about  as  well  as  the  most  tender 
Californian  does  in  the  East.  To  me,  they  merely  lacked  distinc¬ 
tion. 

For  Californians  only,  I  would  recommend  unqualifiedly  the  tall 

and  floriferous  white,  appropriately  called  White  Spire,  and  the 

* 
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early  blooming-  Blue  River.  Spring  Dance  likewise  seemed  to  be  a 
useful  iris  which  should  provide  many  distinctive  blooms. 

I  am  told  that  iris  originating  in  Northern  California  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  under  colder  conditions.  I  think  this  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  astuteness  of  our  hybridizers,  who  work  with  hardiness  in 
mind.  But  it  is  true  that  Eastern  iris  (and  when  I  say  “Eastern” 
I  mean  those  originating  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas)  have  a  better 
chance  in  Northern  California  than  they  have  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  state.  What  failure  is  theirs  is  generally  due  to  three  things 
— a  disposition  to  withhold  blooms,  a  tendency  to  send  up  short 
stalks,  and  the  production  of  rough  flowers,  probably  due  to  our 
brighter  sunshine  and  low  humidity.  An  outstanding  example  of 
the  latter  is  City  of  Lincoln,  which  has  always  performed  well  for 
me.  However,  T  hardly  recognized  the  same  iris  in  Lowell.  With 
me,  the  colors  are  far  brighter,  but  the  haft  markings  are  much  more 
noticeable,  and  the  flower  could  hardly  be  called  smooth. 

Now  for  those  iris  which  should  have  a  good  chance  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Salbach ’s  bicolor  hybrid,  previously  referred  to  in  the  Bul¬ 
letins  and  now  named  Lady  Mohr,  may  not  be  introduced  this 
year,  but  it  will  be  worth  waiting  for.  The  William  Motir  de¬ 
scendants  generally  seem  to  be  good  performers.  Lady  Mohr 
should  be  the  most  distinctive  from  the  standpoint  of  color.  How¬ 
ever,  So  quel  and  Capitola  should  not  be  overlooked  as  variations 
of  the  Moiir  type.  Incidentally,  the  pollen  of  Capitola  will  result 
in  good  takes. 

Orchid  Lady,  from  Salbach,  provided  a  useful,  light  violet  color 
in  a  flaring  flower;  but  I  liked  better  a  bright  copper  rose  with  a 
blue  blaze  which  may  not  be  introduced  until  next  year.  Its  par¬ 
entage  includes  Radiant,  Happy  Gift,  Natoma,  and  Miss  Cali¬ 
fornia.  His  No.  147-37-A  I  like  better  than  any  of  the  recent  yel¬ 
low  plicatas.  Its  brown  markings  on  yellow  provided  a  far  greater 
contrast  than  I  saw  on  Balmung.  Rose  Pearl  was  an  amoena-like 
pink,  rather  short,  with  hanging  falls;  but  the  contrast  between  the 
pearl-like  standards  and  the  rosy  falls  was  better  than  found  in 
At  Dawning,  which  it  resembled;  and  it  held  its  color  well.  It 
should  be  a  fine  iris  for  foreground  plantings. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  new  introduction 
blooming  in  the  Salbach  garden ;  and  these  should  be  good  perform¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country.  Black  and  Gold,  which  will  probably 
be  introduced  this  vear  bv  Salbach,  was  a  variegata  with  black-red 
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falls  and  a  thin  rim  of  red  around  the  edge  of  the  golden  standards. 
Although  the  flower  was  somewhat  rough  in  California,  as  all 
variegatas  are  with  the  exception  of  Beau  Sabreur,  under  Eastern 
conditions  it  should  he  the  same  beautifully  smooth  flower  that  I 
saw  in  Oregon  two  years  ago.  I  think  it  will  be  well  liked.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  too,  that  his  Mexico,  which  was  a  buff  and  brown  red  bicolor, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  name  is  most  apt.  Oregon  Trail, 
a  tan  shade  with  distinct  brown  zebra  stripes  on  the  hafts,  may  also 
be  appealing  to  some,  but  I  prefer  other  patterns.  Peach  Glow 
was  a  fair  off-shade  of  pink  with  a  blue  blaze  on  the  falls,  and 
Ranger,  I  would  say,  is  another  red  self.  The  last  two  were  not 
particularly  good  in  Northern  California,  but  might  be  outstanding 
in  the  East. 

Recent  Eastern  introductions  growing  in  Northern  California 
varied  greatly  in  performance.  Outstanding  was  Blue  Shimmer. 
Tall  and  well  branched,  with  the  most  delightful  flowers  we  have 
had  in  the  plicata  pattern  for  many  years,  it  should  prove  a  great 
addition  to  our  gardens.  Elmohr,  too,  was  most  distinctive,  and 
added  a  new  ruffled  form  as  well  as  a  new  color  to  the  Mohr  series. 
Great  Lakes  proved  to  be  the  first  Dykes  Medalist  in  years  that  ap¬ 
peared  deserving  from  the  California  standpoint.  The  branching, 
the  color,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  all  met  our  best  traditions.  Ola 
Ivala  was  probably  the  deepest  yellow,  and  bloomed  as  well  here  as 
it  did  in  Lowell.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  for  this  color,  but  it 
marks  an  improvement  over  Golden  Hind.  Flora  Zenor  I  con¬ 
sidered  a  hybridizer’s  flower  only.  Lady  Naomi  lost  its  plicata  pat¬ 
tern  after  a  few  hours  of  hot  sun.  Persian  Prince  was  not  nearly 
so  good  a  variegata  as  City  of  Lincoln.  Red  Valor  and  Edward 
Lapiiam,  I  would  say,  will  be  useless  to  us. 

I  would  not  try  to  pass  critical  comment  on  iris  as  I  saw  them 
growing  in  Lowell  because  I  lack  the  background  of  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  although  some  were  outstanding  and  novel  enough  to  lead  me 
to  believe  that  they  could  become  valuable  additions  to  gardens 
throughout  the  country.  However,  their  particular  usefulness  in 
California  was  my  main  consideration.  The  most  unusual  iris  I 
saw  was  Moonlit  Sea.  The  flower  form  was  excellent,  although  the 
color  was  lighter  than  I  expected.  I  saw  Alastor  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  very  pleased  with  it.  The  color  may  be  hard  to  handle,  but 
an  iris  as  distinctive  as  this  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mulberry  Rose  was  quite  unusual,  and  tbe  flowers  had  fine  size 
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and  form.  Violet  Symphony  and  Tishomingo  likewise  proved  to 
be  excellent  varieties.  I  would  say  that  these  three  iris,  together 
with  Great  Lakes,  conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  we  find  most 
satisfactory  in  California. 

Louise  Blake  appeared  to  be  more  valuable  than  Amigo  ;  and 
Boss  was  a  good-looking  red  bicolor  with  an  effective  contrasting 
margin  on  the  falls.  Vision  Fugitive  had  lovely  cream  coloring  and 
was  of  good  size.  Pink  Reflection’s  dull  pink  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  liked,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  color  only,  the  small- 
flowered  but  incredibly  smooth  Rosy  Flush  ;  and  the  lovely  effect 
produced  by  a  clump  of  Meringue.  Ilse  Louise  and  MARvr  Vernon 
were  interesting,  but  1  should  like  to  see  them  for  a  second  time. 

Of  new  Oregon  iris  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  Lowell,  Or- 
maco  appeared  to  be  another  good  hybrid.  Three  Sisters  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  arnoena,  but  it  had  excellent  branching  and  a  bright 
bit  of  color. 


NOTES  ON  ROANOKE  GARDENS 

Lucile  Reamy  Steedman 

■  The  iris  season  of  1943  is  history  now.  Today  is  June  30  and 
ten  long  months  till  another  spring  comes  around.  How  we  hate 
to  see  each  one  go ! 

We  did  go  about  the  gardens  here  in  Roanoke  this  spring  despite 
Victory  gardening,  pinch  hitting  for  teachers  in  the  public  school, 
and  fighting  root  rot  and  borers  in  the  worst  year  for  them  I  can 
remember. 

Every  season  is  exceptional,  and  1943  was  very  much  so.  On  the 
night  of  May  first  we  had  gone  to  bed  thinking  that  from  the 
looks  of  the  garden,  root  rot  and  borers  aside,  the  chance  of  having 
lots  of  bloom  was  most  promising;  we  awoke  to  find  ice  in  the 
bird  baths,  frost,  and  a  heavy  one  at  that,  on  all  the  garden.  In 
a  few  days  we  began  to  realize  that  many  of  our  favorites,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  California  iris,  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  this 
year.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  bloom  notwithstanding — and  many 
surprises. 
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Let’s  begin  with  the  whites.  Three  stand  out  this  year  for  a  new 
type:  AVitite  AVedgewood,  And  Thou,  and  White  City.  It  is 
curious  how  three  hybridists  in  different  parts  of  the  country  can 
all  get  the  same  color  breaks  within  a  short  period  of  each  other. 
All  three  of  these  iris  are  along  the  same  pattern  and  all  are  good. 
They  are  white  with  blue  around  the  beard  and  haft  and  a  bluish 
cast — cold  whites.  Of  the  three,  I  think  that  White  Wedgewood 
is  the  prettiest.  It  suggests  porcelain  in  texture  and  has  a  white 
beard  with  blue  under  it.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  iris  I  saw  this 
summer.  White  City  is  very  like  it,  taller  with  a  faint  blue  beard, 
branching  not  quite  so  good.  And  Thou  is  a  taller  iris  with  a  large 
bloom  and  nice  branching,  but  to  me  it  did  not  seem  as  pretty 
although  it  may  be  the  best  of  the  three  as  far  as  shape  and  car¬ 
riage  go.  Winter  Carnival  started  out  to  be  along  this  same  style 
but  fades  to  a  white.  It  does  not  have  quite  the  same  substance. 
Priscilla,  Mrs.  Whiting’s  iris,  gave  another  good  performance. 
Such  a  lovely  glistening  white  it  is,  with  marvelous  texture  and 
substance.  Priscilla  is  a  fine  girl  friend  for  Patricia,  Mr.  Sass’s 
white.  Both  of  these  are  small  iris,  but  we  don’t  want  all  of  them 
to  be  giants.  Poor  Noel  !  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  bloomed 
out  here.  This  year,  two  stalks,  one  increase,  and  two  helpings  of 
root  rot  tell  the  story,  but  such  a  pretty  face !  Franconia  was  hard 
hit  by  the  freeze  and  had  only  an  abortive  bloom  stalk.  Snow 
Velvet  performed  well  again  this  year.  It  is  very  reliable.  Mr. 
Fishburn  had  three  very  attractive  white  seedlings,  No.  412-12, 
with  very  flaring  falls  and  nice  texture,  and  No.  412-11  and  No.  14. 
These  last  two  were  along  the  lines  of  Patricia.  All  three  were 
quite  good  and  of  that  glistening  white  in  color  which  is  beginning 
to  show  up  regularly  among  both  whites  and  blues. 

Caroline  Burr  I  liked  better  than  ever  this  season,  and,  of 
course,  we  can  always  count  on  our  old  favorites,  AVhite  Goddess 
and  Gudrun.  I  think  of  these  last  two  as  like  a  lovely  organdy 
afternoon  frock  very  much  beruffled,  while  Caroline  Burr  sug¬ 
gests  a  heavy  ivory  satin  wedding  gown.  Gudrun  was  much  taller 
this  year  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  in  my  garden,  and  I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  the  borax  I  had  put  around  it 
in  the  fall.  (Borax  seemed  to  improve  the  daffodils  so  much  that 
I  decided  to  try  it  on  the  iris.)  Later  Mrs.  Maslin  Davis  happened 
to  mention  that  Gudrun  was  unusually  tall  this  year  and  she  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  tobacco  dust  that  she  had  put  around  it  to  discourage 
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the  borers.  I  had  used  no  tobacco  dust  and  she  had  used  no  borax. 
Later,  Mrs.  Blake,  who  was  visiting  the  Fishburns,  said  that  Gud- 
run  had  been  taller  for  her,  too,  this  year. 

In  the  creams  so  many  were  absent  this  year.  I  especially  missed 
my  favorite,  Carved  Ivory,  a  victim  of  the  freeze.  Mission  Ma¬ 
donna,  a  deep  cream  or  pale  yellow,  take  your  choice,  bloomed  in  a 
nice  big  clump.  It  is  paler  than  Golden  Madonna  but,  while  flo- 
riferous  and  very  pretty,  cannot  compete  with  it.  In  my  garden 
there  was  just  one  bloom  stalk  on  Golden  Madonna  with  only  one 
bloom,  but  that  was  magnificent.  It  seemed  to  try  to  make  up  for 
all  the  missing  buds  that  should  have  been  on  the  stalk.  Dr.  Grant 
had  a  seedling,  No.  39-185,  along  the  lines  of  Golden  Madonna,  but 
with  deeper  falls.  It  seemed  to  be  very  vigorous.  I  did  not  see 
Sunday  Best  this  year.  It  was  tops  last  year  in  the  creams.  Fairy 
Luster,  a  sort  of  eggshell  cream,  was  very  good.  It  has  good 
branching  and,  although  nothing  spectacular,  is  a  reliable  iris. 
Moonbeam  stands  out,  too.  It  is  a  large  heavy  cream  with  a  few 
brown  flecks  around  the  haft. 

Among  the  plicatas  a  new  type  is  beginning  to  show  up  and  I 
think  a  new  term  will  have  to  be  thought  up  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  “orthodox”  plicatas  that  we  have  been  used  to.  This  new 
type,  of  which  Florentine  was  a  forerunner,  has  so  much  veining 
and  sandying  that  it  suggests  the  feathery  tracings  of  frost  on  a 
window  pane.  The  most  interesting  of  this  type  that  I  saw  this 
year  was  Gypsy  Baron.  At  a  distance,  to  a  nearsighted  person,  it 
seems  a  pale  blue,  because  there  are  so  many  feathery  markings  of 
blue  ou  a  white  background,  or  else  white  on  a  blue  background.  I 
like  this  type  very  much.  Mr.  Hall  has  a  pink  plicata  along  the 
same  lines.  It  appears  a  pink  at  a  distance.  These  iris  both  drew 
a  lot  of  favorable  comment.  The  pink  one  was  on  an  established 
plant  and  showed  up  so  well  that  every  one  wondered  why  Mr. 
Hall  had  not  introduced  it.  Firecracker  is  a  red  and  yellow  plicata 
of  this  type  and  a  very  vivid  iris.  It  will  certainly  be  a  beacon  in 
a  large  clump.  There’s  still  another  class  that  could  not  make  up 
its  mind  whether  to  be  a  plicata  or  a  variegata,  and  tries  to  com¬ 
promise.  Bertiia  Gersdorff  is  a  newcomer  in  this  class — a  sort  of 
blue  and  yellow  confection  that  you  either  like  very  much  or  else 
dislike.  The  opinion  was  about  half  and  half.  I  liked  it. 

Of  the  more  classic  type  of  plicata  Blue  Shimmer  is  newest  and 
most  impressive.  It  was  on  a  one-vear  stalk  and  was  hard  hit  by  the 
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freeze ;  yet  one  could  readily  see  that  here  was  a  winner.  It  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  iris  I  have  seen  lately.  A  plicata  sanded  around 
the  edge  with  light  blue,  of  a  lovely  shape,  and  with  that — shall 
we  call  it  “personality”? — the  lack  of  which  makes  it  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  but  the  possession  of  which  makes  one  keep  it  long  after 
it  has  been  surpassed  and  replaced  by  wliat  judges  tell  us  are 
improvements  over  it,  I  may  be  climbing  out  on  a  limb  to  say  so, 
but  I  wager  that  this  iris  lasts  at  least  ten  years.  Minnie  Colquitt, 
blooming  nearby,  was  completely  overshadowed.  Poor  Minnie  ! 
She  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  make  her  debut  the  same  year  that 
Blue  Shimmer  appeared.  The  comparison  in  the  Bulletin  of  Blue 
Shimmer  to  a  lovely  cool  afternoon  frock  was  a  most  happy  one. 
The  best  yellow  plicata,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  seedling  of  Col.  Nicholls. 
Last  year  it  was  quite  fine  and  again  this  year  it  showed  up  well.  It 
has  a  nice  shape,  not  quite  so  sanded  as  some  of  the  yellows.  What 
is  more,  it  has  height,  which  is  a  characteristic  that  so  many  of  the 
yellow  plicatas  do  not  have. 

While  as  yet  there  has  not  appeared  on  the  horizon  an  iris  to 
take  the  place  Wabash  held  so  long  and  deservedly,  at  least 
three  newcomers  prove  that  the  hybridists  have  been  working  on 
the  problem.  Three  Sisters  might  well  be  called  a  pink  amoena 
and  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  hybridizers.  The  standards 
are  a  heavy  cream  suggesting  Marquita  in  substance  and  texture. 
The  falls  are  a  purplish  red  with  copper  flecks  in  them.  Mr.  De 
Forest  is  certainly  contributing  some  very  fine  new  varieties  to  the 
ever-growing  list  of  new  and  interesting  types. 

Another  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the  same 
time  a  beautiful  iris  is  called  Lothario.  It  is  a  taller  and  prettier 
Amigo,  with  the  same  velvet  falls  edged  in  the  lighter  shade  of 
the  standards  and  with  a  much  larger  bloom  than  AYabash.  There 
is  too  much  blue  in  the  standards  to  call  it  an  amoena.  But  if 
that  blue  can  be  bred  out,  then  AY abash  will  have  to  look  to  its 
laurels.  Shannopin  is  a  pinkish  amoena  blend  and  rather  a  nice 
iris.  It  is  a  bit  leggy  and  needs  At  Dawning  planted  in  front  of  it. 
It  is  not  so  dark  nor  so  vivid  an  iris  as  is  Three  Sisters.  Adios  is 
a  larger  Shah  Jehan  and  a  later  bloomer.  It  has  good  growth 
habits  and  seems  a  more  regular  bloomer  than  is  the  Shah.  It  is 
also,  as  a  rule,  the  last  iris  to  bloom. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  TQ-70,  the  new  pink  that  I 
had  heard  so  much  about.  At  the  same  time  one  of  its  seedlings 
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and  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  “Flamingo  Pinks”  were  in  bloom.  These 
are  all  of  the  same  color  but  in  different  tints.  They  approach  the 
pink  from  the  tangerine  rather  than  from  the  orchid  side  of  the 
color  chart  and  are  the  color  of  peach  ice  cream.  Mr.  Hall’s  is  the 
lightest  in  tint,  then  Y-20,  and  TQ-70  is  the  darkest.  I  saw  the 
buds  the  evening  before  they  bloomed  and  could  hardlv  wait  till 
the  next  morning  to  go  back  to  see  these  pinks  in  bloom.  I  could 
imagine  just  how  excited  the  hybridizers  must  have  been  when 
they  saw  these  buds  for  the  first  time  and  realized  that  a  new  color 
break  was  in  the  offing.  I  fancied  that  I  could  detect  a  hint  of 
this  same  coloring  in  Melitza  although  several  of  the  judges  in 
the  garden  accused  me  of  having  too  vivid  an  imagination.  TQ 
has  veinings  that  are  pronounced.  Mr.  Hall’s  does  not  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  better  iris  although  TQ  has  the  deeper  color.  One  could 
use  these  three  iris  nicely  in  a  monochromatic  color  arrangement. 
Mr.  Hall’s  would  be  at  the  top  because  it  is  the  palest,  then  Y-20, 
and  last  TQ-70  at  the  bottom  of  the  container.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  seedlings  of  these  iris  will  eventually  produce  au  iris  the 
salmon  pink  of  Picardy  in  gladiolus.  The  outlook  now  for  a  real 
pink  is  so  much  brighter,  and  I  think  that  these  three  iris  are  many, 
many  steps  ahead  in  the  right  direction. 

When  it  comes  to  pink  blends  there  certainly  is  no  dearth.  Every 
color,  shade,  tint,  size,  and  type  are  represented.  There  are  cop¬ 
pery  pinks,  smoky  pinks,  orchid  pinks,  yellow  pinks,  and  pink 
blends  for  which  even  Mr.  Ridgway  would  have  a  hard  time  think¬ 
ing  up  names,  as  so  many  new  shades  and  tones  are  offered  in  ever- 
•ncreasing  numbers  by  these  hard-working  hybridists.  Mr.  Hall 
lias  dozens  that  are  quite  fine.  Remembrance  is  his  newest  intro¬ 
duction,  and  a  lovely  iris  it  is.  It  approaches  the  pink  from  the 
orchid  side,  has  style,  a  nice  shape  with  flaring  falls  and  good 
branching.  Lullaby,  an  earlier  introduction,  is  still  one  of  his 
prettiest  and  performed  well  this  year.  Mr.  De  Forest  has  a  new 
blend,  Lori  May,  that  manages  to  be  different  in  a  large  bed  of 
pink  blends  such  as  Melanie,  Salmon  Splendor,  Miobelle,  and  a 
dozen  more  of  the  new  pink  blends.  Lori  May  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  was  one  of  the  five  or  six  outstanding  newcomers 
in  the  garden.  Its  petals  are  not  at  all  ruffled.  Now,  usually  ruffling 
is  an  added  attraction,  but  because  of  the  coloring  around  the  edges, 
Lori  May  is  prettier  without  this.  As  for  the  color,  blow  smoke 
around  the  edges  of  Copper  Pink  and  you  have  it.  This  iris  to- 
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gether  with  Three  Sisters  and  Marimba  are  a  trio  that  do  credit 
to  their  originator.  Of  the  three,  I  like  Lori  May  the  best. 

One  could  write  a  whole  Bulletin  on  the  pink  blends  alone  and 
not  exhaust  the  subject.  There  were  so  many  nice  ones  this  year. 
Majenica,  Copper  Pink,  Old  Rose,  Mulberry  Rose,  Platinum 
Beauty,  just  to  mention  a  few  in  varying  shades,  performed  well 
here  this  year.  Melanie  was  particularly  good.  Tall  with  good 
branching  and  plenty  of  bloom,  she  made  a  fine  showing.  Of  the 
same  growth  habits  and  differing  only  in  color  are  Miobelle  and 
Platinum  Beauty.  Melanie  would  win  in  a  beauty  contest,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Miobelle.  Platinum  Beauty  is  not  vivid  enough 
in  color  for  most  of  the  visitors,  but  I  liked  it.  Mrs.  Whiting  offers 
two  new  blends  very  much  alike,  but  perhaps  a  shade  different  in 
color,  Amaranth  and  Morana.  Amaranth  is  a  little  the  better 
iris,  blue  and  mauve  in  color.  To  me,  they  somehow  suggest  oncos 
in  their  veinings. 

In  the  darker  blends,  Mr.  Hall’s  Mandalay  was  elbowed  off  the 
stage  by  one  of  its  own  children,  a  seedling  No.  42-17.  The  latter 
is  a  half  shade  lighter,  is  taller,  and  had  many  bloom  stalks.  Man¬ 
dalay  had  been  hurt  by  the  freeze;  next  year  it  may  be  a  different 
story.  These  iris  are  so  much  alike  that  I  could  not  tell  them  apart 
if  they  were  not  planted  next  to  each  other. 

I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  season  to  begin  in  order  that  I  might 
again  see  Fort  Knox  and  California  Trek.  But  alas!  Both  were 
victims  of  the  freeze,  and  I  will  have  to  wait  another  season.  Last 
year  they  were  so  fine.  Sun  Gold,  an  old  standby,  did  not  bloom, 
either.  But  there  were  many  fine  old  ones  and  a  few  new  yellows. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  an  iris  will  outdo  itself  to  make  a  judge 
take  back  something  said  about  it  the  previous  year.  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  had  to  change  my  mind  about  several  this  year — there  is 
Ella  Callis,  to  mention  one.  Last  year  it  had  seemed  just  another 
iris  and  not  particularly  attractive  at  that.  This  year  in  a  small 
clump  it  positively  went  to  town.  The  color  is  so  intense  that  even 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining  it  gives  the  impression  of  having  sun¬ 
light  on  it.  And  when  the  sun  is  shining,  it  lights  up  the  whole 
place.  Ola  Kala,  several  shades  darker — in  fact,  a  sort  of  light 
orange-yellow — has  the  same  intensity  and  steals  the  show  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  is  taller  and  has  a  better  shape  than  Ella  Callis 
and  was  one  of  the  five  or  six  best  of  the  newcomers  I  saw  this  year. 
One  of  the  criticisms  I  have  heard  of  iris  is  that  the  colors  are 
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as  a  rule  so  subdued.  Well,  there  is  nothing*  subdued  about  Ella 
or  Ola.  Some  of  the  visitors  called  Ella  C allis  “Yalla  Callis, ” 
so  yellow  it  is. 

The  freeze  did  not  help  in  any  way  Golden  Spike,  Spun  Gold, 
nor  Golden  Fleece.  Golden  Spike  had  been  resting  on  the  laurels 
it  won  the  first  year  it  bloomed  here.  This  year,  although  it  bloomed, 
it  was  on  a  short  stalk  and  was  just  a  yellow.  Another  that  bloomed 
that  same  year  and  lias  not  been  heard  from  since  is  Symbol.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  comets.  They  appear  one  year,  make  a  fine 
showing,  and  then  are  heard  from  no  more,  or  at  least  not  for  a 
long  time.  Spun  Gold,  in  spite  of  its  pretty  face,  could  remember 
that  pretty  is  as  pretty  does.  Yellow  Jewel  outclassed  Yellow 
Glory  just  to  be  different  and  make  a  judge  change  her  opinion 
this  year.  Mr.  Smith  has  two  new  yellows  to  add  to  the  rapidly 
growing  volumes  of  names  of  the  yellow  varieties — Lemonade  and 
Elegans.  The  latter  is  a  greenish  medium-sized  iris  and  the  former 
is  a  chrome  yellow  about  the  shade  of  Golden  Eagle.  Evervone 
is  getting  a  lot  of  yellow  seedlings  in  the  seedling  patch. 

Prince  of  Orange,  after  making  a  fine  showing  last  year,  was 
hard  hit  by  the  borers,  and  the  weatherman  came  in  for  a  final 
punch,  so  the  poor  prince  managed  to  send  up  only  one  bloom 
stalk,  a  sort  of  “memory  arrangement.”  But  I  do  like  the  soft 
orangv  color  of  this  prince.  Pot  o’  Gold  and  Ball  of  Gold  got 
more  attention  than  usual  this  year.  Both  bloomed  well.  Starwood 
and  Spotlight  are  two  newcomers  of  the  same  shade  as  Golden 
IIind,  and  about  the  same  size.  Starwood  is  cut  along  more  gener¬ 
ous  lines  and  is  rather  pretty. 

A  very  cool  refreshing  iris  to  come  upon  after  a  long  hot  walk 
up  and  down  the  garden  paths  under  a  Virginia  midday  sun  is 
Sass  No.  40-189.  It  is  the  color  of  Elsa  Sass  but  an  improvement 
both  in  shape  and  size.  It  suggests  a  dish  of  lemon  ice  to  me. 

In  the  reds,  Mr.  Cook  carries  off  the  honors  this  year  with  four 
new  varieties,  Action  Front,  Flamely,  Redward  and  Captain 
Wells.  All  these  are  of  the  same  growth  habits,  same  height,  and 
differ  only  in  color.  Redward  is  the  reddest,  Captain  Wells  is  the 
darkest,  and  Action  Front  is  the  most  finished  iris.  Most  of  the 
reds  are  crimson,  that  is  red  with  a  little  blue  in  them,  but  in  these 
iris  instead  of  the  blue,  a  drop  or  so  of  yellow  has  been  added  to 
the  dye  and  they  appear  more  as  an  orangy  red.  All  of  them  are 
medium  in  height,  as  are  the  majority  of  reds  I  know,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Red  Valor  and  The  Red  Douglas.  Redward  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  direction  of  the  bright  red,  and 
I  think  that  one  of  these  days  we  will  have  an  iris  the  color  of  a 
Haarlem  Tulip,  although  a  rose  fancier  whom  I  know  dourly  pre¬ 
dicts  that  I  will  have  exchanged  iris  as  a  hobby  for  asphodels  be¬ 
fore  then.  But  Redward  gives  me  hope.  Display  was  better  this 
year  than  last  and  did  not  burn  so  badlv  in  the  sun  as  before.  It 
is  a  rich  color  approaching  red  from  the  rose  side.  Usually  the 
reds  have  most  of  their  color  in  the  falls,  but  the  standards  of  Dis¬ 
play  are  rather  red,  too. 

Among  the  dark  blues  and  purples,  Col.  Nicholls  seems  to  be 
having  the  most  luck.  There  is  Black  Valor,  an  intermediate  with 
the  blue  instead  of  purple.  It  has  beautiful  velvet  falls.  Storm 
King,  like  Smolder  in  color,  has  a  red-purple  coloring,  very  dark, 
with  more  flaring  falls  than  Smolder  but  with  not  quite  so  good 
branching.  Perhaps  it  does  have  a  better-shaped  bloom.  Black 
Banner  is  his  newest  and  prettiest.  It  is  a  very  dark  with  almost 
black  velvet  falls  along  the  lines  of  Sable  in  shape.  I  liked  it  better 
than  I  did  the  more  famous  Storm  King.  Blue  Glow  is  lighter 
in  shade  and  was  very  impressive  in  a  large  clump.  There  is  a 
bright  spot  on  the  falls,  same  shade  but  more  intense,  that  suggests 
Rhapsody. 

Mrs.  Whiting  has  a  new  one  in  this  group  that  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  newcomer  class  this  year.  It  is  called  Vatican  Purple, 
a  deep  reddish  purple.  It  is  tall,  with  large  blooms,  flaring  falls, 
and  fine  branching.  It  is  a  self  and  does  not  have  the  velvet  falls  as 
most  of  these  dark  purples  do.  If  this  iris  does  well,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  considered  one  of  Mrs.  Whiting’s  best.  Corinthe  came  out 
in  1934  and  can  still  hold  her  own  with  the  best  in  this  class.  This 
iris  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  I  cannot  find  it  in  the 
catalogs  anywhere.  It  is  a  very  reliable  bloomer  and  very  fine. 

In  the  light  blue  class,  I  missed  so  many  of  my  favorites,  whether 
they  are  more  allergic  to  freezes  or  root  rot  I  don’t  know,  but 
Blue  Delight,  Blue  River,  Lucerne,  Icy  Blue  and  Mountain 
Sky  were  A.  W.  O.  L.  this  year.  Blue  Zenitii  had  things  her  own 
way  with  these  others  absent.  Blue  Zenith  is  a  lovely  light  blue, 
perhaps  a  shade  darker  than  Shining  Waters,  much  larger  in 
bloom  and  taller.  It  is  a  bit  more  domed  and  is  altogether  good. 
It  had  the  best  branching  I  saw  on  the  named  varieties  this  year. 
Mr.  Hall  has  some  unnamed  blue  seedlings  that  for  the  past  few 
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years  have  been  specially  fine  in  this  class.  One  lias  exceptionally 
good  branching.  Mr.  Fishbnrn  had  two  lovely  seedlings  in  this 
class  with  wide  flaring  falls  and  the  texture  and  finish  of  Gloriole. 

Tn  the  coppers,  Copper  Frills,  a  small  iris,  was  lovely  again, 
as  was  also  Sentinel  and  Samovar.  These  are  small  iris  and  are 
for  the  front  of  the  border.  Samovar  did  better  this  year  as  far 
as  quantity  of  bloom  was  concerned.  It  is  striking  in  a  large  clump. 
Sentinel  remains  a  short-stalked  iris  here.  I  had  hoped  that  on 
an  established  plant  it  would  be  taller,  but  this  will  not  hurt  its 
value  in  flower  arrangements.  Those  who  go  in  for  flower  arrange¬ 
ments  should  certainly  beg  or  buy  a  rhizome  of  Sentinel  and 
also  of  Gay  Troubador.  Gay  Troubador  is  a  bright  little  coppery 
brown  that,  while  small  and  nothing  to  speak  of  so  far  as  branching 
is  concerned  will  be  just  what  you  want  when  the  world  gets  put 
to  rights  again  and  we  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  spring  flower 
shows,  long  and  ambitious  classes  in  the  arrangement  groups,  and 
lectures  on  arrangements  instead  of  on  canning.  Stardom,  too, 
did  very  well  this  year.  It  is  a  stout,  hefty  iris  with  gorgeous  brown- 
red  falls.  Hall  No.  42-17,  a  prettier  variation  on  the  same  theme, 
has  more  red,  and  is  short  but  floriferous,  and  how!  It  tried  to 
bloom  itself  to  death.  There  was  a  fine  clump  of  Wills  No.  25-A1-39 
that  has  good  branching  and  was  as  pretty  as  any  of  the  iris  in  the 
tan  class.  Don’t  know  how  it  escaped  being  introduced.  It  is  a 
good  companion  for  Marimba  that  is  also  one  of  the  pale  tans  and 
a  good  one  at  that. 

Only  one  new  onco  bloomed  here  this  year — Sheriffa,  a  reddish 
purple.  While  the  onco  blood  is  apparent  in  the  veining  and  color, 
yet  the  shape  is  that  of  the  tall  bearded  iris  and  so  loses  its  interest 
for  me.  Oyez  and  Capitola  and  the  others  that  keep  the  onco 
shape  are  so  much  more  interesting.  Oyez  is  the  most  reliable  of  all 
the  oncos  except  Ormohr,  Grace  Mohrson,  and  Mohrson.  Some 
Love  got  root  rot,  as  did  lots  of  the  others.  I  had  one  little  rhizome 
of  Oyez  last  year  and  one  bloom  stalk,  and  this  year  I  had  five.  I 
have  not  seen  Elmohr  yet,  and  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  next 

year. 

« 

Looking  back  over  the  season  as  a  whole,  it  seems  that  of  all  the 
newcomers,  the  most  outstanding  were  White  AVedgewood,  Lori 
May,  AAtican  Purple,  Ola  Kala,  Remembrance  and  Black 
Banner. 
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Of  the  old  ones  that  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves,  Ella 
Callis,  Blue  Glow  and  Wills  No.  15-A1-39  and  Samovar  stand  out 
in  my  mind. 

Of  the  color  breaks,  the  Hall  and  Loomis  pinks,  Red  ward  and 
W  Hite  Wedgewood  were  the  most  spectacular. 


NOTES  ON  IRIS  TRAVEL 
Jesse  E.  Wills 


Louisville  and  Cincinnati 

•  I  left  the  tag  ends  of  my  own  iris  season  rather  regretfully  on 
May  21  because  there  were  still  a  few  crosses  I  wanted  to  make,  and 
took  the  night  train  for  Louisville.  I  arrived  at  Dr.  Grant’s  new 
home  after  breakfast  and  found  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Nesmith, 
and  Mr.  Hall  in  the  garden.  The  Grant  home  on  Oread  Road  is 
very  attractive.  There  is  a  carefully  selected  planting  of  fine  iris 
in  the  garden  behind  the  house  where  it  can  be  seen  from  the  dining 
room  windows.  The  main  nursery  planting  is  across  the  street  from 
the  house,  and  the  new  seedlings  are  in  a  lot  a  little  way  behind  it. 

The  weather  was  unexpectedly  cold  and  raw  after  the  heat  of 
Nashville,  but  the  iris  were  about  at  their  height  and  blooming  well. 
Two  seedlings  attracted  special  attention.  One  was  No.  43-1,  a  tall, 
smooth,  deep  yellow  with  a  slightly  deeper  gold  beard.  Although  I 
speak  of  it  as  deep,  it  was  a  clear  yellow  without  any  brown  or 
orange  in  it.  The  form  and  substance  were  both  excellent.  We  took 
off  a  bloom  and  compared  it  with  some  named  yellows  and  thought 
even  more  of  it  after  the  comparison.  It  has  since  been  named 
Jasmine.  The  parentage  was  Sunday  Best  X  Radiant.  No.  40-39 
was  a  nice,  well-formed,  deep  red  from  The  Red  Douglas  X  Ouray. 
It  was  tall,  well  branched,  and  very  smooth.  Display  was  not  yet 
open,  but  my  impression  was  that  the  new  iris  was  taller  and  lighter 
in  tone.  Daybreak  was  looking  especially  well  among  the  named 
varieties. 

After  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  Grants,  I  left  that  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Hall  for  Cincinnati.  The  next  morning  we  first  visited 
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Mr.  Wareham’s  garden.  This  brought  back  vivid  memories  of  my 
first  visit  there  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1938,  when  rain 
failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  to  view 
Triptych.  It  did  not  rain  this  time,  but  Mr.  Wareham,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  was  complaining  of  much  bad  weather,  winter  injury, 
and  the  prevalence  of  rot.  Despite  all  this,  most  of  his  things  were 
bloming  well.  I  liked  Gin  Fizz,  a  cool,  frosty  blue-white  with  good 
form  and  branching,  and  Ange  Du  Meridian,  which  was  blooming 
profusely  in  a  large  clump.  It  is  a  very  bright  yellow,  somewhat 
deeper  in  tone  than  Triptych,  and  with  wider  falls  that  have  a 
light  brown  shading  on  the  haft  and  upper  part  of  the  blade.  It 
was  well  branched,  had  good  form,  and  made  an  even  brighter  gar¬ 
den  clump  than  Golden  Majesty  since  the  flower  was  larger.  El 
Gubbio  was  a  distinct  bicolor  in  unusual  shades  of  light  and  dark 
wine-rose.  The  color  suggested  Bohemian  glass.  The  domed  stand¬ 
ards  were  a  rather  light  rose  pink  with  the  slightly  flaring  falls  a 
darker  rose  shading  to  a  lighter  edge  the  color  of  the  standards.  The 
first-vear  seedlings  that  attracted  most  attention  were  two  verv  simi- 
lar  blends  that  suggested  Melitza  in  a  much  larger  flower.  They 
were  both  in  a  shade  just  off  white  that  might  be  called  either  cream 
or  ivory,  with  a  suggestion  of  pink  in  the  standards  and  a  faint 
over-shadowing  of  lavender  around  the  haft.  The  beard  suggested 
that  of  Melitza  but  was  not  so  deep,  being  somewhere  between 
orange  and  tangerine. 

Mrs.  Waters  very  kindly  came  by  Mr.  Wareham’s  and  took  Mr. 
Hall  and  me  over  to  her  place,  where  we  had  a  good  time  wandering 
up  and  down  her  terraced  garden,  which  was  beautifully  tended  as 
usual.  Many  named  varieties  were  in  fine  bloom  on  the  different 
levels.  One  striking  combination  was  a  grand  clump  of  Matter¬ 
horn  next  to  Golden  Hind,  which  was  taller  and  better  grown  than 
it  was  with  me.  Junaluska  was  doing  better  than  I  have  seen  it 
for  several  years,  and  it  revived  the  feeling  I  had  for  it  as  it  was 
in  Chancellor  Kirkland’s  garden.  Old  Parchment  was  blooming 
beautifully,  with  more  pink  showing  than  usual.  Golden  Fleece 
was  also  exceedingly  well  grown. 

Chicago 

I  turned  the  clock  back  on  June  10  when  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Hall’s 
garden  in  Wilmette.  My  own  last  lingering  bloom  had  closed  about 
June  1  and  my  iris  had  been  practically  gone  for  ten  days  before 
then.  At  Mr.  Hall’s  I  found  the  named  varieties  and  older  seed- 
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lings  about  at  their  peak,  while  the  new  seedlings  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  bloom.  Junius  Fishburn,  who  was  leaving  just  as  I  ar¬ 
rived,  had  reallv  been  a  little  too  early.  Dr.  Grant  had  reached 
there  the  night  before,  and  we  both  stayed  until  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  The  first  two  days  were  cool,  keeping  the  already  open 
flowers  in  excellent  condition  but  making  them  slow  to  open.  Satur¬ 
day,  however,  was  very  hot,  with  a  high  wind,  so  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  coming  in  over  the  weekend  did  not  see  the  iris  at 
their  best. 

1  had  not  seen  the  Hall  garden  since  1940,  and  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes.  At  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago,  the 
predominant  color  effect,  as  1  remember  it,  was  one  of  various  shades 
of  orange,  golden  brown,  apricot,  and  pink.  These  distinctive  Hall 
colors  are  still  very  evident,  but  there  is  much  more  variety,  with 
many  more  blues,  purples,  whites,  and  some  reds.  Chicago,  like  al¬ 
most  every  other  section  I  have  heard  of,  had  suffered  through  win¬ 
ter  injury  and  excess  moisture  in  the  spring.  The  iris  were  not 
growing  as  superlatively  well  in  the  back  40  and  the  back  80  as 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  past,  but  they  were  doing  much  better  than 
the  average  for  this  bad  year. 

T  was  most  interested  in  seeing  the  new  color  breaks  Mr.  Hall 
obtained  last  year,  the  “Flamingo  Pinks”  and  the  “Raspberry 
Blondes.”  Most  of  these  were  in  bloom,  and  they  were  well  worth 
the  trip.  1  found  that  Mr.  Hall  had  obtained  not  two,  but  three, 
distinct  new  types  of  color  from  the  same  crosses  among  his  own 
seedlings.  All  have  the  same  distinctive  type  of  beard,  ranging 
from  tangerine  to  deep  red,  but  the  flowers  themselves  are  different. 
The  “Flamingo  Pinks”  are  a  deeper,  pinker  strain  of  the  seashell 
pink  seen  in  the  Loomis  seedlings  and  suggested  in  Flora  Zenor 
and  Melitza.  The  “Raspberry  Blondes”  are  not  so  red  as  the  word 
“raspberry”  would  suggest.  They  are  orchid  or  lavender  pinks 
with  a  bright  contrast  beard.  The  third  type  is  a  pale  peachy  tan 
of  a  pronounced  and  distinct  shade,  also  with  a  striking  beard.  1 
have  seen  most  of  the  seashell  type  pinks,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Loomis’  TQ-70,  which  Kenneth  Smith  thinks  is  the  best.  Several 
of  the  other  Loomis  seedlings,  and  also  Flora  Zenor  and  Melitza, 
were  growing  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden  where  they  were  available  for 
comparison.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  I  agree  fully  with 
Mr.  Lapham  that  Mr.  Llall  is  way  ahead  of  the  procession  in  this 
line  of  breeding.  Of  course,  even  he  is  just  beginning  with  it.  None 
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of  the  new  seedlings,  as  tine  as  they  are,  are  as  finished  or  perfect 
flowers  or  plants  as  we  have  them  in  other  color  classes.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  some  of  them  in  respects  other  than  color  because  of 
the  bad  season  and  because  a  number  of  them  were  divided  last  year 
so  they  are  blooming  on  first-year  plants. 

The  lavender  pinks  with  the  red  beards  as  a  group  have  the  larg¬ 
est  flowers.  Some  of  these  have  ruffled  standards  and  frilled  edges 
to  both  standards  and  falls,  which  make  them  very  attractive.  The 
best  of  these  was  No.  42-14,  which  had  a  large  ruffled  flower  with 
very  round  falls  and  excellent  substance.  It  has  been  tentatively 
named  Fantasy.  No.  42-09  was  another  good  one  of  this  type. 

No.  42-57,  which  has  been  given  the  name  Premier,  is  the  best  of 
the  peachy  tans.  It  had  been  divided  so  none  of  the  stalks  were  as 
tall  or  well  branched  as  I  understand  they  were  last  year.  It  had  a 
big  round  flower  of  excellent  form  and  good  substance.  In  color  it 
took  the  brown-tan  tones  which  are  suggested  in  Melitza,  as  well  as 
pink,  and  intensified  them  into  a  soft,  smooth,  hard-to-describe 
shade  between  peach  and  tan.  It  is  not  an  off-white,  but  a  distinct 
clear  color  in  between  those  of  Melitza  and  Leilani,  not  so  rich 
or  so  orange  as  the  latter,  but  smoother.  The  beard  is,  of  course, 
tangerine  and  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  color  of  the  flower, 
just  as  it  forms  a  stiking  contast  on  the  lavender  type. 

While  the  Flamingo  Pinks  are  not  as  large  or  as  good  flowers, 
they  will  attract  more  attention  because  of  their  distinct  color. 
They  are  all  pale,  but  the  two  best  of  them  are  a  distinct,  clear,  pure 
pink,  which  doesn’t  have  to  be  seen  only  in  the  bud  or  in  the  fresh 
flower  in  the  right  light.  The  color  stays  until  the  flower  fades. 
No.  42-20  had  been  given  the  name  Overture.  It  had  good  height 
and  fair  branching.  The  flowers  were  small  to  medium  sized,  with 
rounded  form.  The  domed  standards  were  shell  pink  and  the  rather 
square  falls,  a  slightly  lighter  pink.  The  beard  was  a  deep  tanger¬ 
ine.  No.  42-34  had  been  given  the  name  Dream  Girl.  (I  am  not 
sure  that  either  of  these  names  had  been  registered.)  It  was  very 
similar,  not  quite  so  tall,  and  even  pinker,  being  an  absolute  self 
with  the  falls  as  deep  a  pink  as  the  standards.  Everyone  agreed  that 
the  color  was  luscious.  The  beard  was  not  quite  so  intense.  During 
the  two  days  we  observed  them,  Dr.  Grant  and  I  changed  our  minds 
several  times  about  which  of  these  two  was  the  better.  We  finally 
agreed  that  Overture  was,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  more  vigorous 
grower  and  had  better  substance.  Dream  Girl,  however,  was  some- 


what  pinker  and  had  the  better  form  in  a  fresh  flower.  No.  42-10, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  last  year,  did  not  bloom.  No.  42-05  is 
the  tallest  of  this  pink  series.  It  has  poor  form  and  the  color  is  not 
so  deep,  but  it  has  the  reddest  beard  of  all. 

Among  the  other  new  seedlings  in  Mr.  Hall ’s  garden,  we  kept 
coming  back  to  No.  41-45,  which  he  himself  likes  very  much.  It  is  a 
sort  of  amber  yellow  or  buff  with  a  gold  edge  to  the  standards  and 
falls,  a  deep  gold  beard,  and  rose-brown  veins  and  shadowing  at  the 
haft.  It  belongs  distinctly  to  the  tan  or  yellow  blend  class.  The 
color,  while  nice,  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  some  other  Hall  iris. 
The  flower,  however,  had  nearly  perfect  form  and  substance.  It  is 
the  best  of  the  Hall  iris  in  these  respects,  except  perhaps  The  Ad¬ 
miral,  than  which  it  is  much  larger.  It  gave  an  effect  of  being 
carved  out  of  a  block  of  amber. 


Nos.  41-40  and  41-52  were  two  very  nice  light  blues,  the  first  prob¬ 
ably  the  better  and  very  bine.  No.  40-52  was  a  big  bright  variegata 
with  very  clear  yellow  standards.  No.  40-95  was  a  bright  red  pli- 
cata  so  heavily  marked  that  it  was  almost  a  solid  red. 

Stardom,  Firecracker,  Buttercup  Lane,  The  Admiral,  Golden 
Eagle,  and  some  of  Mr.  Hall’s  old  introductions  were  blooming  in 
large  masses.  The  ones  mentioned  were  particularly  attractive.  I 
saw  Nightingale  and  Maiden  Blush  blooming  in  quantity  and 
liked  them  both  as  I  had  in  my  own  garden.  Gay  Troubadour, 
which  was  No.  40-46,  is  the  brightest  and  richest  piece  of  color  Mr. 
Hall  has  yet  produced.  I  did  not  happen  to  see  a  good  flower  on 
Mandalay,  but  I  was  impressed  with  it  nevertheless.  It  is  nearly 
as  deep  as  Gay  Troubadour  but  has  less  copper  and  orange  in  it 
and  more  rose.  It  was  a  very  bright  and  smooth  flower,  like  a  some¬ 
what  rosier  Prairie  Sunset.  No.  40-01  is  an  unnamed  flower  which 
is  excellent.  Tt  might  be  described  as  a  larger,  pinker  Stardom.  It 
has  unusually  good  branching. 


I  got  a  good  chance  to  look  over  again  most  of  the  1940  pink 
blends  that  had  impressed  me  so  much  on  my  last  visit  to  Chicago. 
I  was  glad  to  see  Remembrance  because  it  had  not  bloomed  for  me. 
It  is  a  big,  creamy  pink  with  a  yellow  haft  and  beard,  and  with  a 
slight  bine  touch  on  the  fall  at  the  beard’s  tip.  The  standards  are 
domed  and  the  falls  almost  straight  hanging.  On  close  inspection, 
it  is  very  slightly  bicolor.  The  stalk  was  tall  and  well  branched  and 
the  substance  seemed  good.  While  it  may  be  the  best  all-round 


plant  among  the  pinks,  the  colors  of  some  of  the  others  appealed  to 
me  more.  No.  40-43  was  the  pinkest  in  a  fresh,  soft  tone  that  was 
very  pleasing.  It,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  parents  of  most  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  new  breaks  in  flamingo,  raspberry,  and  peach-tan.  No.  40- 
74  is  a  big  wide-hafted  pink  whose  somewhat  flaring  form  I  liked 
better  than  I  did  that  of  Remembrance.  It  is  not  so  bright,  per¬ 
haps,  because  it  does  not  have  so  much  yellow  in  its  center,  but  it  is 
more  of  a  self  and  it  seems  somewhat  pinker  to  me. 

Only  a  few  of  the  1943  seedlings  had  opened  up  to  the  time  I  left. 
Of  these  No.  43-06,  a  big  very  dark  blue-purple  with  a  wide  haft 
and  inconspicuous  beard  that  was  purple  at  the  tip,  seemed  the  best. 
Some  seedlings  from  Melitza  and  Loomis’  seashell  strain  were  in 
bloom,  but  none  of  these  seemed  as  good  as  Mr.  Hall 's  productions 
from  his  own  line  of  the  previous  year. 

While  in  Chicago  we  also  visited  Mr.  Fay’s  garden,  where  a  good 
many  named  varieties  were  growing  nicely.  I  did  not  take  down 
the  numbers  of  any  seedlings,  but  we  noticed  three  especially.  One 
was  a  bright  clear  yellow  with  a  distinct  round  white  spot  very 
sharply  marked  at  the  tip  of  the  beard.  Another  was  a  flaring  blue 
which  was  unusual  in  that  there  were  several  different  shades  of 
blue  in  the  same  flower,  pale  at  the  center  of  the  fall  and  shading 
off  to  darker  blue  at  the  edge.  Even  in  shadow  it  seemed  to  have 
light  shining  on  it.  He  also  had  a  blue  plicata  from  Lady  Naomi 
which  had  the  same  ground  color  as  that  parent,  with  a  distinct 
deeper  blue  stitching  along  the  edge— that  is,  two  different  kinds  of 
plicata  markings  on  the  same  flower.  Mr.  Fay  had  an  excellent 
white  named  Katherine  Fay  blooming  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden. 

We  stopped  by  the  garden  of  Franklin  Cook  several  times,  miss¬ 
ing  him  very  much  but  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Cook  and  the  children. 
Here  I  had  my  only  opportunity  to  see  Moonlit  Sea  in  bloom. 
There  was  only  one  flower  open  and  Dr.  Grant  agreed  that  we  could 
not  judge  it  fairly  under  the  circumstances,  but  we  both  also  agreed 
that  it  was  most  unusual. 

The  new  Sass  yellow,  Ola  Kala,  by  the  way,  attracted  as  much 
attention  in  Mr.  Hall’s  garden  as  it  had  in  mine. 

Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Fay  was  kind  enough  to  drive  us  out  to  the 
country  to  visit  a  large  iris  planting  owned  by  Mr.  William  Miller. 
He  is  a  comparatively  new  breeder  but  will  be  heard  from,  judging 
from  what  I  saw  and  learned.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  new 
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William  Mohr  seedling  of  his  to  be  named  Barrimohr,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  see  it.  We  did  see  a  most  excellent  large,  deep, 
orange-yellow,  No.  4313,  from  Naranja  X  Spun  Gold.  Seeing  it 
only  once,  it  looked  like  it  might  be  the  best  Naranja  type  seedling 
yet  produced. 


UTAH  BLOOMINGS 

Tell  Muhlestein 

■  Utah  fanciers  enjoyed  the  finest  iris  season  in  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory.  Due  to  “unusual  weather,”  our  own  gardens  at  Provo  were 
not  at  their  best  for  we  had  a  very  dry  and  hot  spring,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  many  fine  things  were  grown,  and  it  was  a  good  season  for 
breeding  since  we  had  no  rain  to  spoil  the  crosses. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ilagan  had,  in  Spanish  Fork,  a  splendid  array  of 
David  Hall’s  latest  seedlings  and  introductions.  We  have  David 
Hall  to  thank  for  a  great  thrill  this  season — his  No.  42-10,  a  salmony 
seashell  pink  with  the  richest  pinkish  tangerine  beard  imaginable. 
Too  many  of  the  other  so-called  pinks  are  either  rose  or  orchid  in 
tone,  but  this  one  really  looks  pink.  It  is  a  more  sensational  iris 
because  of  its  rich  beard,  which  lights  the  flower  up  and  gives  it  a 
stronger  pink  tone  than  it  would  have  were  it  the  bearer  of  an 
ordinary  yellow  or  orange-colored  beard.  It  carries  across  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  the  real  enjoyment  comes  when  it  is  viewed  at  close  range. 
This  one  bears  inspection,  and  the  closer  one  gets  to  it  the  more  he 
feels  like  “eating  it.”  The  first  bloom  opened  May  16,  and  the 
last  bloom,  May  31.  Each  bloom  seemed  to  last  about  three  days. 
It  has  splendid  substance  and  fine  form.  All  the  visitors  who  saw 
it  “raved”  over  it.  All  in  all,  it  looks  like  Hall  has  something 
grand  here,  and  we  can  hardly  wait  for  the  dav  when  this  one  is 
introduced. 

Mrs.  Hagan  grew  some  fine  seedlings  from  seed  sent  her  by  David 
Hall.  Among  them  was  a  pinkish  white  with  the  same  colored 
beard  as  Hall ’s  No.  42-10.  These  must  surely  be  related,  and  this 
one  was  a  splendid  seedling.  Its  pollen  has  proved  very  fertile  for 
r  e  as  has  the  pollen  from  a  really  gigantic  seedling  (also  among 
these  seedlings),  the  largest  iris  any  of  ns  have  seen  to  date.  It  was, 


however,  in  the  hottest  spot  in  the  garden  so  it  did  flop  after  it  was 
out  a  while.  Mrs.  Hagan  will  move  this  fellow  to  a  shady  place,  and 
I  hope  to  see  it  hold  up  better.  Hall’s  Stardom  and  his  Golden 
Russet  (No.  39-55)  were  favorites.  The  Admiral,  Tapestry  Rose, 
Samovar,  and  Remembrance  were  all  splendid.  Other  fine  things 
here  were  Prairie  Sunset,  Red  Gleam,  Ruth  Pollock,  and  Thor- 
up’s  “  Ideal Iwa.”  I  cannot  understand  why  Thorup  has  not  intro¬ 
duced  this  splendid  plicata  seedling.  It  is  out  of  Beau  Ideal  X 
W  asatcit.  Tt  is  large,  has  wonderful  form  and  perfect  placement 
of  the  buds,  and  the  color  does  not  fade;  it  does  not  bunch,  of 
course,  as  Wasatch  has  a  tendency  to  do. 

We  drove  to  Sale  Lake  City  on  May  23  and  found  Herman  Thor¬ 
up  busy  making  some  crosses.  He  has  had  to  cut  down  on  breeding 
somewhat  the  past  few  years,  but  will  be  more  active  in  the  future, 
lie  had  many  of  the  latest  things  growing  in  a  favored  spot,  and 
his  own  fine  seedlings  were  moved  to  a  special  bed;  these  took  the 
fancy  of  all  of  us.  He  has  many  fine  plicata  seedlings — some  ap- 
poaching  yellow  (similar  to  Always  and  Cinnamon  Bear)  ;  these 
are  mostly  through  Wasatch  lines,  I’m  sure.  Fanciers  have  talked 
about  a  Gudrun  grown-up ;  well,  Mr.  Thorup  has  one  with  the  same 
form  as  Gudrun,  without  the  yellow  in  the  make-up,  but  with  the 
same  color  beard — this  one  was  growing  on  a  stalk  well  over  three 
feet.  I  liked  it  very  much,  and  T  understand  it  will  be  introduced 
soon.  Several  other  whites  were  good.  One  blue-white  very  like 
Purissima  in  form  was  good.  He  has  a  rubv  red  seedling  from  a 
long  line  of  seedlings  X  Piute  that  we  all  liked;  it  is  a  self  indeed. 
I  want  to  view  this  next  year  on  a  two-year  plant.  I  could  not  pass 
by  a  seedling  with  Ricardi  blood  so  brought  home  a  clump  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  seems  very  hardy  and  floriferons,  with  won¬ 
derful  branching;  in  color,  it  is  a  bit  reminiscent  of  Valiant.  We 
saw  great  clumps  of  a  seedling  we  knew  must  come  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Mohr.  This  proved  to  be  Mr.  Thomas’  William  Moiir  hy¬ 
brid  from  El  Capitan  pollen.  Its  standards  are  medium  blue  and 
the  falls  are  darker  with  the  veining  that  harks  back  to  William 
Moiir.  Mr.  Thorup  calls  this  one  N.  J.  Thomas  for  its  originator 
who  died  shortly  after  his  Piute  and  Ouray  were  introduced.  We 
hope  this  seedling  will  prove  fertile.  I  brought  home  a  clump  for 
breeding. 

Next  we  drove  to  Carl  Larsen’s  garden.  Here  is  a  young  man 
who  is  really  doing  fine  things  with  iris.  I’m  sure  fanciers  will 
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hear  more  of  him  in  the  near  future.  1 1  is  Aldura,  a  large  heavy 
substanced  plieata,  was  introduced  this  year  by  Mil  liken.  It  is  only 
the  first  of  many  things  which  fanciers  will  want.  The  seedling 
which  took  our  fancy,  however,  was  something  new  in  iris — at  least 
we  have  not  yet  seen  one  with  this  color  pattern,  yellow  standards 
and  white  falls.  The  underparts  of  the  standards  are  white,  the  un¬ 
derparts  of  the  falls  are  yellow,  but  this  is  not  seen  unless  one  turns 
them  for  inspection.  The  colors  are  clear  and  clean,  and  it  hits  you 
in  the  eye.  This  was  growing  on  a  two-year  plant,  but  it  is  not  a 
fast  increaser  so  it  may  be  some  time  before  it  is  introduced,  but 
here  is  one  I  want.  It  is  a  seedling  of  his  own  Arise,  and  Arise  was 
growing  beautifully  here  in  the  originator’s  garden.  I  like  Arise, 
too,  very  much,  and  it  seems  a  good  breeder  for  color  breaks  for 
Carl  is  getting  splendid  things  from  it.  In  Bulletin  No.  86  you 
will  see  the  breeding  record  on  Arise.  Mr.  Larsen  has  worked  with 
older  varieties,  but  now  he  has  a  line  of  seedlings  that  are  giving 
him  results,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  In  his  seedling  beds 
we  found  many  interesting  things — some  pink  blends  of  promise; 
a  blue  similar  to  Icy  Blue;  another  quite  similar  to  Great  Lakes, 
and  some  blends  of  high  promise.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  whole 
day  next  year  going  through  these  beds.  II is  Brominion  was  just 
opening  up,  so  we  failed  to  see  it,  but  Mr.  Thorup  thinks  highly  of 
it;  it  is  beautifully  branched  and  tall,  so  next  year  I  hope  to  see  it 
in  bloom.  He  also  has  a  seedling  from  William  Mohr  which  should 
bloom  next  year — this  one,  I  believe,  is  out  of  his  Aldura,  or  the 
parent  of  Aldura,  but  there  is  plieata  blood  from  both  sides.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that  we  left  Mr.  Larsen’s  garden.  However,  I  saw 
both  him  and  Mr.  Thorup  later  when  they  drove  to  Provo  and  on 
to  Spanish  Fork.  Both  Mr.  Larsen  and  Mr.  Thorup  thought  Hall’s 
No.  42-10  outstanding. 

Because  of  the  dry  season  at  Provo,  some  things  did  not  do  their 
best.  China  Maid  was  one ;  she  was  only  a  foot  high  as  I  had  her 
in  the  hottest  and  dryest  spot  in  the  garden,  but  at  Mr.  Thorup ’s 
she  was  glorious — I  hardly  recognized  her — almost  four  feet  tall. 

I ’m  sure  the  Millikens  should  have  been  proud  of  her.  Iris  must 
have  plenty  of  water  before  the  blooming  season.  Iris  that  show  a 
tendency  to  dislike  full  sun  will  go  into  partial  shade.  I  think  most 
like  some  shade  and  the  colors  and  flowers  last  longer  in  partial 
shade.  Iris  also  like  more  fertilizer  than  most  fanciers  admit,  but, 
of  course,  not  directly  against  the  rhizomes. 


In  my  own  garden,  a  host  of  fine  things  bloomed,  and  while  they 
were  not  at  their  best,  they  drew  considerable  comment.  Persian 
Prince,  Spun  Gold,  Fortune,  Old  Parchment,  Ormaco,  Snow 
Flurry,  Golden  Majesty,  Sable,  Fort  Knox,  Blue  Spire,  An¬ 
chorage,  Golden  Fleece,  Brown  Boy,  Prairie  Sunset,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Chosen,  and  E.  B.  Williamson  were  favorites.  Some  oth¬ 
ers  which  are  not  often  mentioned  but  which  were  well  liked  were 
Copper  Piece,  Grand  Canyon,  Hartford,  Casque  d’Or,  Betel- 
geuse,  and  Pride.  Two  fine  seedlings  from  Dr.  Loomis  were  also 
well  liked;  one  he  calls  “Type  Dore’’  and  another  “Type  Eros.” 
However,  this  latter  is  splendid  in  form  and  substance  and  blooms 
over  a  long  period.  Everyone  like  these  two.  We  await  the  day  we 
shall  see  his  Elmohr,  Red  Amber,  and  his  much  talked  of  TQ-70. 

All  in  all,  we  had  a  wonderful  year  in  iris.  Interest  is  growing 
here  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  hope  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  look 
forward  to  a  splendid  season  in  1944. 


CALIFORNIA  IRIS  SEASON 
VIEWED  BY  A  MIDWESTERNER 

L.  A.  Gaulter 

■  I  have  always  lived  in  the  Middle  West  and  for  years  I  had 
planned  and  looked  forward  to  a  trip  to  California  during  the  iris 
season.  This  trip  came  sooner  than  I  expected  when  I  decided 
to  enter  war  work  in  San  Francisco.  I  left  Kansas  early  in  June, 
1942,  after  experiencing  a  very  fine  blooming  season  at  home.  Due 
to  a  late  blooming  season  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  we  arrived  at  the  height 
of  the  season  there,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  iris 
better  grown  than  at  Mr.  J.  D.  Long’s — rows  of  such  fairly  new 
things  as  Prairie  Sunset,  Elsa  Sass,  Ming  Yellow,  Snow  Flurry, 
along  with  smaller  plantings  of  Daybreak,  Grand  Canyon,  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  others  that  slip  my  mind  now  as  I  took  no  notes. 

Farther  West,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  I  spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Thorup,  who  is  hybridizing  again  with  good  results.  I 
noted  some  very  promising  red  seedlings,  and  from  future  crosses 
on  these  we  may  expect  some  excellent  varieties. 
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The  season  of  1943  found  me  in  Mrs.  G.  G.  Pollock’s  garden  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  This  garden  is  one  of  the  finest  1  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing.  The  iris  are  planted  in  raised  beds  and  with 
a  gradual  slope  made  for  easy  irrigation,  although  some  plants  in 
unfavorable  positions  suffered  for  lack  of  moisture  and  threw  up 
short  stalks.  Most  of  the  things  were  in  two-year  clumps,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  was  great.  One  two-year  clump  of  Melitza  had 
at  least  25  stalks  and  many  more  increases.  This  was  my  first 
view  of  this  variety  and  it  was  rather  disappointing  to  me  as  the 
mass  color  effect  was  a  little  less  than  ordinary.  However,  later  at 
Salbach’s  I  saw  this  on  individual  stalks  and  the  result  was  some 
better.  While  on  the  subject  of  Melitza,  I  must  tell  of  one  in  the 
same  color  class  named  Pongee,  raised  by  Mr.  Brehm,  which  has 
that  elusive  cream  with  apricot  suffusion,  more  of  a  self  than 
Melitza.  with  very  little  veining.  Although  it  looked  soft,  it  held 
up  fine  on  a  very  hot  day  at  the  Salbach’s  gardens. 

Blue  Shimmer,  which  1  had  seen  at  Sass’s  a  previous  season, 
looked  as  fine  as  ever,  but  Minnie  Colquitt  did  not  look  so  good  as 
I  remembered  it.  I  think  this  might  be  due  to  its  not  having  had 
enough  moisture. 

Alba  Superb  a  impressed  me  as  being  along  the  lines  of  Snow 
King,  but  larger.  Miss  Bishop,  a  warmer  white,  1  thought  the  better 
of  the  two.  Mr.  White’s  Honor  Bright,  I  liked  better  than  either 
of  these;  it  is  very  tall,  with  good  substance,  a  little  yellow  in  the 
haft  making  it  another  warm  white.  I  would  like  to  see  a  white 
as  tall  as  this  one  with  as  pure  color  as  Mrs.  Whiting’s  Priscilla. 
Vision  Fugitive,  one  of  the  too-few  creamy  white  creations,  has 
lots  of  substance,  is  tall  and  well  branched.  Its  falls  flare  very  de¬ 
cidedly.  Its  height  might  be  frowned  upon  by  the  more  critical, 
but  this  feature  is  one  that  I  sometimes  admire.  I  much  prefer 
seeing  somewhat  of  a  flare  than  a  hang-dog  droop.  Sharkskin  had 
remarkable  substance ;  otherwise,  it  is  very  ordinary.  Winter 
Carnival  is  another  good  white  no  better  and  no  worse  than  others 
already  named  and  in  commerce.  Casa  Blanca  is  a  coarse  white, 
large  but  otherwise  not  worth  growing. 

I  think  more  work,  especially  in  cleaning  up  the  hafts,  should 
be  done  in  this  color  class  before  any  more  are  introduced.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  sort  of  yellow  blending  that  is  on  the  throat  of  Snow 
Velvet  or  Bridal  Veil.  However,  a  distinct  veining  or  striping 
of  either  yellow  or  brown  certainly  detracts  from  white.  This  holds 
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true  of  any  color  probably  in  lesser  degrees.  With  few  exceptions, 
most  iris  that  are  accepted  color  gems  are  comparatively  free  from 
haft  markings. 

Some  varieties  at  Mrs.  Pollock’s  were  badly  infested  with  leaf 
spot.  She  is  inclined  to  believe  that  IIappy  Days  is  the  carrier. 
Other  growers  in  this  section  also  felt  this  to  be  true,  and  the 
few  plantings  of  it  which  I  saw  looked  very  bad.  I  had  never 
noticed  this  leaf  spot  on  Happy  Days  any  more  than  on  any  other 
variety  as  it  is  grown  in  the  Middle  West.  However,  it  has  been 
grown  out  here  longer  than  elsewhere  and  now  perhaps  is  reverting 
back  to  the  weak  and  disease-susceptible  foliage  of  its  parent  W.  R. 
Dykes.  I  cannot  help  recalling  fond  memories  of  this  variety,  how¬ 
ever  strong  the  evidence  against  it,  it  being,  as  it  were,  in  the 
vanguard  of  our  new  yellows.  I  still  remember  vividly  that  fine 
day  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  at  Hans  Sass’s  garden  during  the 
season  of  1936 — few  iris  have  impressed  me  so  overwhelmingly  at 
first  sight  as  did  this  yellow  one. 

Mrs.  Pollock’s  iris  garden  is  a  small  part  of  her  lovely  yard 
and  gardens  in  which  I  found  myself  being  distracted  by  plantings 
of  rare  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers.  The  day  was  ideal,  the  iris 
garden  was  at  its  best,  and  the  other  gardens  were  magnificent.  I 
was  surprised  as  the  day  went  by  to  find  myself  practically  alone 
in  the  garden  with  very  few  visitors.  Even  in  these  days  of  gas 
rationing,  I  felt  that  it  was  too  bad  that  more  people  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  these  fine  gardens.  My  impression  is  that  there  is 
not  the  interest  in  iris  on  the  Coast  that  there  is  in  the  Middle 
West.  Mrs.  Pollock  was  in  agreement  with  me  on  this  point  and 
she  attributes  this  to  the  long  distances  between  really  choice  col¬ 
lections  of  new  iris  and  of  the  ease  with  which  many  other  flowers 
are  grown. 

Sunday,  May  16,  I  spent  in  Mr.  Carl  Salbach’s  gardens  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.  It  was  a  fine  day  for  judging  since  we  had  had 
high  winds  for  a  day  or  two  and  it  was  hot,  so  any  iris  withstanding 
the  heat  and  the  wind  were  of  the  best. 

In  the  yellow  section,  competition  was  keen.  Ola  Ivala  (Sass) 
was  undoubtedly  the  purest  orangv  yellow  of  all,  very  tall  and 
blossom  only  medium  in  size,  stem  possibly  not  quite  so  well 
branched  as  others.  Dawn  of  Gold  was  tall  and  stately,  a  trifle 
lighter  in  color  than  Spun  Gold,  with  more  substance  and  better 
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form  than  the  others,  but  badly  flecked.  Golden  Eagle  is  a  good 
all-round  yellow.  Golden  Spike,  I  thought,  probably  had  enough 
of  the  better  qualities  of  each  one  to  make  it  the  best  all-round 
yellow  I  have  so  far  seen. 

Chippewa,  from  Mr.  Salbach,  is  the  plicata  which  is  yellow,  falls 
bordered  soft  brown  with  same  pure  yellow  centers,  only  medium 
height  but  well  branched.  Mr.  Salbach  is  getting  some  very  tall 
and  well-branched  yellow  ground  plicatas  with  slender  but  strong 
stalks.  Sorrel  Top  is  one  of  these  that  every  one  will  like. 

Weed’s  Icy  Blue,  a  smooth  blue  self  with  fair  branching  and 
good  substance,  does  not  fade.  Great  Lakes  is  about  as  perfect 
an  iris  as  any  I  have  seen  .regardless  of  color  class.  The  Admiral 
is  a  deep  shade  of  medium  blue  in  a  color  class  in  which  there  is 
very  little  competition.  It  has  fine-shaped  blossom  and  good  sub¬ 
stance;  stalk  very  short,  blooms  bunched  badly.  Mexico,  a  new 
variegata  from  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  is  a  real  color  gem  36  inches  tall, 
with  standards  honey  yellow  and  falls  blood  red,  segments  wide  and 
with  lots  of  substance.  Oregon  Trail  is  a  tawny  yellow  blend  with 
little  less  than  a  suggestion  of  blue;  it  is  a  good  iris,  the  color  won’t 
startle  anyone,  but  will  be  liked  by  us  introverts.  One  iris  that 
seems  to  do  well  everywhere,  and  which  is  probably  my  favorite  at 
this  moment,  is  Golden  Fleece.  Mellowglow,  Ola  Ivala,  Flora 
Zenor,  Edward  Lapham,  Prairie  Sunset,  Elsa  Sass,  and  many 
other  Midwestern  originations  showed  up  as  fine  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  grow  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Red  Douglas  absolutely  domi¬ 
nated  the  planting  at  Mrs.  Pollock’s.  Something  that  pleased  me 
was  Mrs.  Pollock’s  comment:  “ Never  has  it  been  properly  stressed 
that  in  most  cases  after  Midwestern  and  Eastern  iris  had  been  ac¬ 
climated  to  West  Coast  conditions,  generally  in  two  or  three  years, 
that  they  did  perform  as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  than  in  their 
original  home.”  This  fact  was  evident  in  the  prolific  bloom  and 
increase  on  such  things  as  City  of  Lincoln,  Matula,  and  others 
which  have  been  slow  to  become  established  with  me.  California 
Peach  blooms  well,  and  the  color  is  better  than  just  fair,  but  the 
foliage  looked  bad  in  every  planting  T  saw  of  it — badly  spotted, 
straggly,  scant,  and  unkempt.  Also,  in  the  pink  section,  Flora 
Zenor  undoubtedly  carries  the  most  true  pink;  otherwise,- it  has  too 
many  bad  features.  So  many  of  these  blends  have  poor  substance 
but  Mellowglow  has  substance  and  fine  branching.  This  iris  is 
hard  to  describe,  but  if  one  can  visualize  Midwest  Gem  and  Prairie 
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Sunset  blended  into  one,  with  more  intense  color  than  Midwest 
Gem,  one  might  approximate  it. 

Mr.  Salbach’s  new  Orchid  Lady,  a  better-branched  Miss  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  fads  a  little  more  flaring,  has  plenty  of  substance  and 
a  little  less  blue  coloring.  The  form  is  much  better,  but  the  color 
is  just  a  gradation  pinker.  Remembrance  looked  very  sturdy  with 
fine  stalks  and  branching.  It  is  very  light  pink  and  yellow  blend, 
but  does  not  have  so  vivid  a  color  as  Daybreak.  Daybreak  is  a  yel- 
low  and  pink  blend  with  about  every  worthwhile  feature,  consider¬ 
ably  more  pink  than  most  of  the  yellow  blends  and  a  point  in  favor 
of  the  supposition  that  our  true  pinks  will  come  from  the  yellow 
blend  section.  Copper  Rose  is  one  that  I  had  overlooked,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  along  the  lines  of  Ditbrovntk  but  not  too  great  an 
improvement. 

In  the  new  reds,  I  saw  Cedar  Rose,  not  tall  and  blossoms  are 
smaller  than  present-day  standards,  but  it  is  tall  enough  for  the 
size  of  the  blooms  and  the  color  is  a  fine  blending  of  red,  rose,  and 
copper  with  no  noticeable  veining.  The  blossom  is  perfect  in  every 
way.  Garden  Flame  is  another  one  along  the  same  lines,  but  deep¬ 
er  in  color,  more  red  but  less  of  copper.  A  brown  flush  in  the  haft 
adds  to  its  attraction.  I  was  surprised  how  much  red  Edward  Lap- 
ham  carried ;  it  is  taller  than  Red  Gleam  and  is  a  much  better- 
shaped  flower.  Claret  Velvet  reminded  me  of  Garden  Magic, 
but  is  not  so  fine  a  flower  in  any  respect.  However,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  better  grower  and  bloomer. 

Elmoiir,  a  new  son  of  William  Mohr  from  Loomis,  seems  very 
nice.  It  is  more  interesting  in  color  than  the  others  and  has  that 
unmistakable  pogocyclus  bearing  that  makes  them  worth  growing. 
Lady  Moiir,  a  new  pogocyclus  hybrid  from  Mr.  Salbach,  will  be 
liked  by  all.  It  is  very  tall  and  stately  with  fine  broad  parts,  and 
the  flowers  last  many  days.  Standards  soft  blue,  falls  tawny  yel¬ 
low,  it  has  more  blooms  to  the  stalk  than  the  average  pogon.  The 
foliage  is  a  little  sturdier  than  most  of  its  kind,  which  leads  me  to 
hope  it  will  do  well  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Grand  Canyon  I  liked  very  much,  but  I  am  one  of  the  people  who 
likes  these  subtle  colorings.  It  is  sort  of  deep  smoky  mulberry  with 
a  patch  of  blue  in  the  center  of  falls  and  high  lighted  with  a  yellow 
throat — a  good  iris  in  every  way. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  one  other  garden,  that  of  Mr. 
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George  Martin.  His  is  a  well-balanced  collection  of  most  all  recent 
novelties.  lie  is  doing  some  crossing,  and  one  particularly  good 
seedling  was  a  very  pure  smooth  white,  domed  blue  white  standards 
and  warm  white  falls.  No  objectionable  veining  was  evident,  sub¬ 
stance  was  remarkably  good.  He  had  divided  this  into  small  plants, 
and  the  stalks  were  not  tall.  Mr.  Martin  says  he  has  grown  it  on 
very  tall  stalks,  and  if  it  is  its  nature  to  grow  tall,  when  established 
it  will  be  a  winner. 


OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 

Seasonal  Observations 

■  The  local  section  of  the  Southern  California  Iris  Society  had 
the  pleasure  this  spring  of  viewing  a  hundred  colored  slides  of  the 
A.  I.  S.  Such  pictures  overplay  the  beauty  of  some  blooms,  and  do 
scant  justice  to  others;  yet,  any  field  day  in  the  garden  does  this. 
To  many  of  us  viewing  this  collection,  the  general  run  of  the  iris 
had  very  long  falls.  Unfortunately,  the  falls  of  a  pogon  iris  do 
grow  longer  as  the  bloom  ages,  and  r~any  a  nice  proportion  is  thus 
wrecked.  The  one  iris  I  coveted  was  Coritica. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  iris  judges  here,  in  making  a  demon¬ 
stration,  said  that  the  falls  should  be  flaring,  though  perpendicular 
ones  were  all  right.  Yet,  when  a  bloom  with  reflexed  falls  was 
lifted,  that  particular  flower  had  no  charm  left. 

It  is  very  rarely  and  with  reluctance  that  I  rate  any  iris  in  points. 
To  search  for  small  imperfections  is  the  wrong  approach  to  enjoy¬ 
ment,  But  in  Carl  Taylor’s  garden,  I  was  asked  to  do  so,  and 
worked  on  three  yellow  iris.  There  were  no  faults  as  such  in  them, 
unless  I  used  my  preference  in  shape,  the  flower’s  appeal,  and  the 
question  of  novelty — not  one  of  which  has  official  standing — but 
with  them,  there  were  20  points  difference  in  desirability. 

At  one  meeting,  several  people  announced  that  they  got  belated 
side  shoots  on  seemingly  blind  rhizomes  by  leaving  them  on  top  of 
the  ground  to  air  and  sun.  If  this  is  a  good  thing  to  try,  it  is  im¬ 
portant;  no  grower  escapes  the  loss  of  key  material  by  a  rhizome 
going  blind.  I  had  two  such  this  year.  The  falls  of  one  of  these 
had  full  and  beautiful  penciling  to  the  very  edge. 
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As  you  know,  I  am  not  breeding  pogons  for  pogon  results,  but  for 
use  with  oncos.  This  objective  is  toward  those  plicatas  that  most 
suggest  the  onco  to  me.  Some  of  them  have  a  touch  of  ouco  inheri¬ 
tance  that  tends  to  penciling,  which  when  incomplete  and  heavy  is, 
I  think,  a  blemish,  but  as  it  appears  in  Oyez,  it  has  possibilities. 

My  1943  oncos  were  more  healthy  and  wonderful  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  I  could  stand  looking  at  them  in  the  sunrise  and  feel  master 
of  fate — for  an  hour. 

My  oncobred  seedlings  this  year  showed  good  vigor,  but  were  gen¬ 
erally  outclassed.  Most  of  them  were  misbegotten  stuff  and  mules 
also. 

Sheriffa,  my  first  tall  named  seedling  from  oncobred  parentage, 
both  seed  and  pollen,  needs  a  close  view  to  get  its  effects.  Lady 
Mohr,  Salbach’s  white  and  straw  oncobred,  draws  all  eyes.  It  is  a 
grand  child  of  William  Moiir  and,  if  1  remember  rightly,  more 
than  half  onco. 

Its  shape  is  as  pleasing  as  that  of  Elmoiir,  which  Kenneth  Smith 
declared  the  best  William  Mohr  seedling.  Both  are  grand. 

C.  G.  White. 

Redlands ,  Calif. 


How  My  Iris  Helped  in  the  War  Effort 

■  Staten  Island  has  two  Service  Centers  which  are  visited  daily 
by  hundreds  of  active  servicemen.  Last  Christmas,  one  of  these 
centers  was  not  able  to  use  a  cut  Christmas  tree  because  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  fire  department,  so  one  of  our  local  nurserymen 
donated  a  specimen  16-foot  live  blue  spruce.  At  the  end  of  the 
holidays,  chances  were  sold  on  this  tree  and  the  winner  received  it 
properly  planted  on  his  property  through  the  kindness  of  this  nurs¬ 
eryman.  The  Center,  besides  benefiting  from  the  use  of  the  tree 
during  the  Christmas  season,  received  over  $100  from  the  sale  of 
these  chances. 


This  tree  episode  gave  my  younger  son  an  idea  and  he  suggested 
that  if  money  could  be  raised  for  the  Center  from  the  tree,  why  not 
from  iris?  Following  his  idea,  I  selected  18  outstanding  modern 
iris  bringing  over  $100,  which  I  donated  to  the  Center.  Tickets 
were  printed  reading  “Presentation  of  Prize  Winning  Iris  Rhi- 
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zomes  by  t lie  S.I.  Center  for  Active  Servicemen.  April  8th,  1943. 
Donation  25c.”  They  were  sold  by  the  local  garden  clubs.  When 
drawing  took  place  at  the  Center,  one  lucky  person  received  12  iris 
and  another  one  six,  and  not  only  were  these  people  pleased,  but, 
best  of  all,  the  Center  was  enriched  by  over  $175.  Others  may  want 
to  follow  my  example  for  it  benefits  not  only  some  charitable  organi¬ 
zation,  but  also  raises  the  standard  of  iris  grown  in  your  community. 


State n  Island ,  N .  Y . 


Kenneth  D.  Smith. 


Grafting ”  Iris 

■  Another  glorious  iris  season  has  now  passed.  There  probably 
have  been  many  startling  developments  and  new  seedlings  blooming 
for  the  first  time.  As  for  myself,  I  am  21  years  of  age  and  just  a 
babe  when  it  comes  to  raising  iris.  However,  I  had  an  experience 
this  spring  which  may  interest  you  and  also  other  members  of  the 
Society. 

Two  years  ago,  all  the  iris  which  I  had  were  the  common  inter¬ 
mediate  types.  One  day  while  looking  at  these,  I  wondered  how 
crosses  were  made.  I  thought  they  probably  used  pollen,  but  was 
ignorant  of  the  procedure.  I  had  heard  of  grafting  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  so  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  with  iris. 

For  my  experiment,  I  used  a  white  and  purple  colored  iris  so  that 
if  any  change  occurred,  it  would  be  noticeable.  I  spliced  the  two 
rhizomes  together  and,  in  order  to  hold  them  in  place,  tied  them 
together  with  a  piece  of  cord  string.  The  first  year  there  was  no 
bloom,  but  this,  the  second  year,  I  had  bloom.  Was  I  surprised  to 
see  this  iris  when  I  walked  into  my  garden !  The  standards  were  a 
light  blue,  evenly  colored,  while  the  falls  were  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  There  was  no  knitting  together.  In  fact,  the  falls  looked  as 
though  someone  had  drawn  a  line  straight  down  the  middle  and  one 
side  was  pure  white  and  the  other,  a  pure  blue  or  purple,  whatever 
you  wish  to  call  it,  but  the  colors  were  exactly  those  of  the  parent. 
I  now  have  moved  the  clump  in  an  effort  to  see  if  it  will  re-bloom  the 
same  next  year.  The  bloom  was  of  intermediate  size  on  a  30-inch 
stem  and  had  five  flowers  on  stock.  To  me,  this  was  something  of 
an  experiment  and  so  far  I  am  well  pleased,  but  I  have  not  as  yet 
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reached  the  introducing  stage.  I  started  my  garden  last  year  and 
have  nearly  450  varieties,  including  some  of  the  later  introductions. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  enough  in  this  discovery  to  put 
a  note  in  the  next  Bulletin  about  it. 

Paul  F.  Schneider. 

Bremen,  Ind. 


Unusual  Florentina  Seedlings 


®  Several  years  ago  I  passed  a  roadside  iris  planting  of  Floren¬ 
tina  which  was  in  full  bloom  on  a  protected  bank  with  southern 
exposure.  Remembering  that  several  dwarfs  were  in  bloom  in  my 
garden,  I  took  home  a  blossom  and  crossed  it  with  Titania.  In  due 
course,  12  seedlings  bloomed  from  this  cross,  ten  of  them  were  yel¬ 
lows,  one  a  white  streaked  with  gray-blue,  and  one,  a  pure  white 
with  a  large  flower  and  with  nice  three-way  branching.  T  have  tried 
to  cross  this  seedling  many  times  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
get  a  seed.  Knowing  that  Bob  Schreiner  had  done  considerable 
work  with  the  early  intermediates,  I  wrote  him  about  this  seedling. 
His  explanation  was  interesting  to  me,  and  I  pass  it  along  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 


“Your  seedling  out  of  Titania  X  Florentina  is  very  unusual. 
1  do  not  have  much  of  an  idea  how  you  could  use  it.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  Florentina  seedling,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
an  actual  hybrid.  Many  iris  are  sterile,  but  practically  every  one, 
in  one  case  or  at  one  time  or  another,  yields  a  seedling.  The  reason 
you  have  so  much  trouble  in  crossing  vour  hybrid  is  this.  Floren- 
tina  is  a  true  intermediate  arising  from  a  cross  of  a  dwarf  X  a 
tall  bearded.  How  or  when  this  occurred  is  a  mystery.  Your  seed- 
ling  then  represents  a  back-cross  of  an  F-l  seedling  (first  generation 
hybrid)  to  one  of  the  parent  stocks.  Notice  how  the  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  dominates  in  all  but  two  exceptions,  and  those  colors  are  white 
and  the  pearly  blue  that  was  in  Moonlight.  These  three  colors  are 
interrelated  genetically. 


“Getting  back  to  your  cross,  Titania  is  a  form  of  Chaemaeiris 
with  a  chromosomal  count  of  2n-40,  and  Florentina  is  2n-44.  This 
should  give  your  hybrid  a  range  close  to  2n-42  with  the  possibility 
that  it  could  be  2n-43  or  44,  depending  upon  the  regularity  of 
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chromosomal  division  at  the  time  of  polarization  jnst  before  the  cell 
divides.  Florentina  and  the  other  intermediate  Albicans  and 
Germanica,  according  to  Simonet,  who  studied  their  chromosomal 
set-up,  arose  from  the  union  of  a  dwarf  (2n-40)  X  a  tail  bearded  of 
some  kind  (2n-48).  This  tall  bearded  is  probably  an  extinct  spe¬ 
cies  and  this  union  produced  true  intermediates  of  2n-44  or  2n-45. 
The  earlies  which  you  have  used  to  cross  with — Nymph,  South¬ 
land,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  etc. — are  of  this  derivation  and  true 
intermediates  and  are  highly  sterile.  The  reason  is  that  the  chro¬ 
mosomal  homology  is  less  because  of  the  mixture  of  half  dwarf 
chromosomes  and  half  tall  bearded.” 


Nashville ,  Term. 


Geddes  Douglas. 


NEW  IRIS  SEEN  IN  1943 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith 

■  Newt  England  emerged  from  an  exceptionally  long,  cold  win¬ 
ter,  and  it  was  with  anticipation  that  I  journeyed  South  to  have 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  iris  in  full  bloom.  My  first  stop  was  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  I  found  there  several  fine  new  seedlings  as  well  as  manv 
of  the  newest  named  varieties. 

Our  president,  Mr.  Jesse  Wills,  was  rewarded  this  year  for  the 
systematic  work  he  has  been  doing  in  hybridizing,  for  he  had  many 
beautiful  new  seedlings;  among  them  I  think  the  following  are 
very  worthy  of  special  comment : 

Chivalry,  a  blue  of  deeper  color  than  Great  Lakes  with  large 
ruffled  flowers  of  heavy  substance  and  quite  different  from  other 
blues;  Indian  Queen,  a  dark  blend  of  copper  and  rose  pink  with 
a  violet  area  below  the  yellow  beard,  an  unusual  and  pleasing  flower ; 
Carillon,  a  beautiful  blend  of  pink  and  honey  yellow  with  a 
glistening  sheen  over  the  whole  flower ;  No.  24-42,  a  large  white 
and  blue  plicata  with  the  white  predominating,  and  blue  plicata 
markings  at  the  haft — the  distinctive  feature  of  the  flower  is  the 
decidedly  blue  styles  and  crests  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pure  white 
of  the  standards  and  falls.  Also  there  was  an  interesting  series  of 
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seedlings  in  which  all  that  bloomed  carried  the  Venetian  pink 
color  and  tangerine  beard. 

In  Geddes  Douglas’  garden,  the  most  outstanding  iris  was  his 
new  amoena  named  Extravaganza  with  standards  of  white  shad¬ 
ing  to  cream  at  the  haft;  the  falls  are  a  blending  of  deep  but  iri¬ 
descent  reddish  lavender,  brown,  and  violet,  with  very  velvety 
finish,  late  flowering.  Others  that  impressed  me  in  this  garden  were  : 
No.  43-9,  a  powder  blue  self  with  firm  flowers  and  excellent  branch¬ 
ing;  No.  43-15,  a  blended  pink  self  with  golden  haft  and  beard 
accentuating  the  pinkness  of  the  bloom.  In  a  whole  series  of  heavy- 
substanced  yellows,  most  of  them  were  so  good  it  was  hard  to  choose 
the  best,  but  finally  No.  42-Y5  was  selected.  It  is  a  deep  chrome 
with  orange-brown  thumb  prints  on  each  side  of  the  orange  yellow 
beard.  Two  especially  interesting  seedlings  with  pinkish  tangerine 
beards  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  one  lighter  than  Melitza, 
and  the  other,  deeper  and  with  more  mauve  in  the  flower. 

Wentworth  Caldwell,  the  originator  of  Tishomingo,  has  another 
iris  of  exceptional  merit.  It  is  No.  72-42,  named  Sequatchie,  a  bril¬ 
liant  blend  of  golden  copper  with  an  infusion  of  rose  and  metallic 
violet  in  the  center  of  the  falls,  a  flaring  flower  with  great  carrying 
qualities  in  the  garden.  Also,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  No.  73- 
42,  a  tall,  commanding  white  with  exceptionally  good  branching 
and  substance. 

In  the  iris  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Washington,  Leilani  was  bloom¬ 
ing  beautifully,  and  even  the  most  “hard-boiled”  critics  had  to 
admit  that  it  was  outstanding  in  the  new  Venetian  pinks.  Reliance, 
a  deep  but  brilliant  red,  was  in  full  flower,  and  Boss,  named  for 
Mr.  Washington,  was  even  more  handsome  than  in  previous  years. 
Seedlings  that  I  liked  were  No.  41-26,  a  deep  velvety  yellow  self; 
No.  3-41,  a  lovely  flaring  light  blue;  No.  41-22,  a  very  light  reverse 
blue  bicolor. 

At  Louisville,  Dr.  Grant’s  White  Wedgewood  was  in  its  full 
glory  and  most  impressive.  It  is  a  cool  white  that  opens  with  a 
flush  of  blue,  the  flowers  are  large  with  firm  substance,  and  the 
branching  is  excellent.  One  of  the  most  handsome  iris  was  No. 
43-1,  now  named  Jasmine.  It  is  a  rich  chrome  vellow  self  flushed 
with  a  velvety  sheen.  The  flowers  are  especially  well  formed  with 
a  smooth  finish,  and  the  branching  is  even  and  well  placed.  When 
compared  with  other  yellows  in  the  garden,  Jasmine  gave  them  a 
duller  tone.  No.  43-9,  named  Resolute,  is  a  rich  dark  red  with 
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no  red  purple  influence.  It  reminds  one  in  depth  of  color  of  Ouray, 
but  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more  perfectly  formed. 

At  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Wareham  had  several  very  interesting  seed¬ 
lings,  but  the  two  that  were  outstanding  were  No.  48-27-1,  a  blend 
of  mauve,  golden  fawn,  and  pink  with  a  very  full  pinkish  tangerine 
beard  that  seemed  to  suffuse  the  center  of  the  flower,  and  No. 
43-37-2,  a  sister  seedling,  of  pale  ivory  white  faintly  flushed  with 
pinkish  cinnamon,  the  beard  of  tangerine  adding  a  depth  of  color 
to  the  heart  of  the  bloom.  Both  of  these  seedlings  were  large 
flowered  with  good  height  and  branching,  the  substance  heavy  and 
smooth.  Thev  have  the  largest  flowers  and  are  taller  than  any 
others  I  have  seen  in  this  color  class. 

Returning  to  New  England,  I  found  our  season  very  late — in 
fact,  the  height  of  bloom  was  not  until  June  10.  Because  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  tire  restrictions,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  all  the 
gardens  that  I  had  hoped  to  see,  but  I  have  heard  excellent  reports 
from  them. 

When  we  visited  the  garden  of  Mr.  McKee  at  Worcester,  it  was 
in  full  bloom' with  many  of  the  newest  varieties  on  display.  It  was 
here  that  1  saw  the  finest  clump  of  Brown  Thrasher  to  date.  It 
was  blooming  profusely  on  tall  sturdy  stalks,  a  magnificent  sight, 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  of  how  much  I  wished  Chancellor 
Kirkland  could  see  it  in  its  full  glory. 

II  owever,  Mr.  McKee’s  seedlings  distracted  our  attention  from 
these  named  varieties  from  other  sources.  Among  the  many  beauti- 
fully  grown  seedlings  I  was  especially  impressed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  No.  43-66,  a  coppery  red  that  seemed  much  brighter  than 
Copper  Rose;  Jomar,  a  more  lemon  Golden  Fleece  with  broad, 
large  flowers  of  excellent  substance  and  branching;  Miobelle  (No. 
41-58)  with  the  widest  and  most  sturdy  branching  of  any  iris  that 
I  have  seen.  It  is  deeper  but  a  bit  more  subdued  in  color  than 
Aubanel,  and  is  a  very  late  flowering  variety  with  full,  rounded 
blooms  of  heavv,  smooth  substance.  Wo-Peen  is  a  verv  floriferous 
sturdy  white  with  great  garden  value. 

The  gem  of  the  whole  garden  was  Mr.  McKee’s  beautiful  new 
yellow  named  Francelia.  It  is  brighter  than  any  other  yellow  in 
his  garden;  yet,  it  has  a  depth  of  color  that  gives  it  a  rich  mellow 
tone— a  very  fine  iris  that  lives  up  to  its  beauty  of  last  year  when 
I  first  saw  it  as  a  seedling.  It  is  very  floriferous,  has  firm  sub¬ 
stance,  and  is  well  branched. 
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The  garden  of  Stedinan  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  is  the  answer 
to  anyone’s  dream  of  a  perfect  iris  garden.  Overlooking  the  historic 
ground  where  the  Battle  of  Concord  was  fought  in  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  the  garden  is  laid  out  with  broad  grass  paths  and  ac¬ 
cents  of  tall  pyramidal  evergreens,  reminding  one  of  an  old  Euro¬ 
pean  garden.  Here  he  grows  with  great  success  most  of  the  finest 
new  iris  as  well  as  old-time  favorites.  After  the  iris  have  finished 
flowering,  his  special  strain  of  delphiniums  come  on  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  until  it  is  hard  to  decide  at  which  time  the  garden  is  more 
beautiful. 

In  Mr.  Buttrick ’s  experimental  garden  we  saw  two  very  fine 
seedlings.  No.  26  is  a  pure  white  of  fine  flaring  form  with  remark¬ 
ably  heavy,  smooth  substance  and  especially  good  branching,  and, 
as  it  grew  this  year,  it  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  his  plea  for 
better  whites.  No.  3-12  is  a  clear  flax  blue,  a  firm  flower  with 
rounded,  flaring  falls  and  darker  blue  epaulets  on  each  side  of  the 
almost-white  beard. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  bright  and  early,  we  took  the  train  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  to  see  the  garden  of  Dr.  Graves  and  found  the  iris 
at  their  height  of  bloom.  Our  time  was  limited  as  that  afternoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geddes  Douglas,  who  had  been  our  house  guests,  were 
leaving  for  home,  so  we  devoted  our  attention  to  the  seedlings  and 
originations  of  Dr.  Graves  rather  than  to  the  large  collection  of 
new  named  varieties  that  were  blooming  at  that  time. 

There  were  several  very  large  fine  white  seedlings,  but  the  one 
we  chose  as  being  most  outstanding  has  been  named  Lady  Bos- 
cawen,  a  very  large  pure  white  with  broad,  ruffled  standards.  The 
falls  are  flaring  and  delightfully  fluted  at  the  edge,  and  it  has 
very  smooth  substance,  with  the  flowers  well  spaced  on  tall,  sturdy 
stalks.  Another  seedling  over  which  we  hovered  was  a  beautiful 
light  blue  with  exceptionally  firm  substance;  the  silvery  white 
area  around  the  almost-white  beard  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  flower.  Dr.  Graves  had  said  that  when  he  produced  a  very  fine 
blue,  he  wished  to  name  it  for  Mrs.  Graves,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
this  was  the  one,  so  it  has  been  named  Helen  McGregor.  Cloud 
Castle  is  a  very  lovely  iris  of  pale  wisteria  blue  that  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  both  for  its  color  and  charming  form.  Mrs. 
Jack,  a  pink  and  yellow  blend,  was  in  full  flower,  and  was  compli¬ 
mented  for  her  lovely  color  and  form. 


Our  last  iris  visit  was  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Walter  E. 


Tobie,  at 
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Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  Although  train  travel  was  a  bit  difficult,  we 
felt  well  repaid  for  the  garden  was  in  full  bloom  with  many  of  the 
newest  iris  for  us  to  see.  I  never  saw  a  finer  tall  stalk  of  Sable 
than  in  this  garden.  As  usual,  we  gave  most  of  our  attention  to 
the  seedlings,  and  selected  two  that  were  of  special  merit:  Gold 
Bonanza,  a  self  of  deep  brilliant  yellow  with  a  rich  orange  beard 
that  adds  to  the  intensity  of  color,  a  large  flower  of  flaring  form, 
good  substance  and  branching;  and  Revelry,  a  large  self  of  palest 
pink  with  a  full  pinkish  tangerine  beard,  a  broad  and  flaring  flower 
of  exquisite  color — it  is  a  cross  of  Clovelly  and  Melitza  and  has 
taken  the  board  from  Melitza  and  the  form  from  Clovelly. 

The  following  newer  iris  were  seen  in  different  gardens  and  they 
impressed  me  as  being  exceptionally  good : 

Alba  Superba  (J.  Sass).  A  very  large  pure  white  that  is  excellent. 

Azure  Skies  (Pattison).  Lovely  ruffled  pale  blue  that  everyone  likes. 

Billie  Reeves  (Cahoon).  A  very  tall  pure  white  that  is  thoroughly 
hardy  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Cahaba  Gold  (Cahoon).  Not  so  intense  in  color  as  Late  Sun,  but  with 
excellent  garden  value. 

Cascade  (Smith).  Well  named  for  the  flowers  bloom  up  and  down 
the  well-branched  stalk,  often  with  three  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

Commando  (Smith).  Large  flowers  of  dark  purple,  very  late  flowering. 

Display  (Grant).  I  like  this  iris;  it  is  one  of  the  darkest  reds. 

Down  East  (Tobie).  A  glowing  dark  purple  that  received  many  fa¬ 
vorable  comments. 

Elegans  (Smith).  A  smoothly  finished  light  yellow  that  has  a  quiet 
elegance  in  its  perfection  of  form. 

Ellen  (Smith).  Although  on  a  first-year  plant,  the  excellent  form 
and  pale  blue  color  attracted  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

Elmohr  (Loomis).  It  was  very  brilliant  and  effective  and  seems  per¬ 
fectly  hardy. 

Etoile  d’Or  (G.  Douglas).  A  deep  yellow  self  with  a  decidedly  velvety 
finish. 

Flamely  (P.  Cook).  A  brilliant  red  of  an  entirely  different  color.  I  like  it. 

Gypsy  Baron  (Schreiner).  The  darkest  plicata  that  I  have  seen,  tall 
and  sturdy. 

Hoosier  Sunrise  (Lapham).  A  blended  pink  of  luscious  color,  very 
lovely. 
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Kentucky  Beauty  (Carpenter).  A  sturdy  flower  of  bright  blended 
pink,  late  flowering. 

Late  Sun  (De  Forest).  A  very  rich,  yet  bright,  yellow. 

Lori  May  (De  Forest).  A  smooth  pink  blend,  excellent  substance. 

Louise  Blake  (Smith).  The  sharp  contrast  of  the  light  standards 
of  blue  and  the  very  dark  falls  gives  it  great  garden  value. 

Mulberry  Rose  (Schreiner).  A  huge  flower  of  glowing  mulberry; 
great  garden  value. 

Nightfall  (D.  Hall).  A  dark  pansy  purple  bicolor,  one  of  the  best 
from  Mr.  Hall. 

Northman  (Douglas).  A  large  late  white  of  rounded  form,  great 
lasting  qualities. 

Ola  Ivala  (J.  Sass).  A  magnificent  deep  yellow  that  seems  to  have 
everything  an  iris  needs. 

Ormaco  (Kleinsorge).  An  onco  hybrid  of  more  subdued  color  than 
Elmohr,  but  equally  good. 

Peggy"  Wallace  (Wiesner).  A  pink  blended  flower  that  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  the  garden. 

Pink  Reflection  (P.  Cook).  The  loveliest  light  pink  that  I  have  seen. 
It  has  no  orchid  tones. 

Red  Amber  (Loomis).  A  large-flowered  rose  that  is  very  handsome. 

Silver  Lustre  (Carpenter).  Pale  wisteria  violet,  wonderful  substance, 
late  flowering. 

Sunset  Serenade  (J.  Sass).  A  larger,  more  golden,  flower  than  Prairie 
Sunset,  and  I  like  it  better. 

The  Sentinel  (I).  Hall).  A  brilliant  burnished  copper,  pleasing  in 
every  way. 

Three  Sisters  (De  Forest).  A  delightful  iris,  but  to  me  it  does  not 
give  the  effect  of  an  amoena  for  here  the  standards  were  not  near  white. 

Tishomingo  (Caldwell).  Attracts  attention  in  every  garden. 

Unique  (De  Forest).  A  pink  toned  flower  that  is  well  named  for  it  is 
quite  different,  and  I  like  it. 

No.  5337  (P.  Cook).  This  was  in  Geddes  Douglas’  garden  under  the 
name  of  “Cook’s  Ruffled  Pink.”  I  liked  its  bright  carrying  qualities  in 
the  garden. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 

Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 
unless  you  mean  business. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Oriental  Poppies 

Introducer  of  many  of  the  best  iris 

and  hemerocallis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Lowell,  Mass. 

MILLIKEN  CARDENS 

We  suggest  Fort  Knox  (yellow) 
Sheriffa  (metallic  purple) 

385  W.  Colorado  Street 

ARCADIA  CALIFORNIA 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Peonies,  Poppies 
MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 

R.  R.  10,  Sta.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

OAKHURST  CARDENS 

512  West  Foothill  Boulevard 

Arcadia,  California 

IRIS— AMARYLLIS— RARE  BULBS 

LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  8C  Cook  Originations 

Iris,  Hemerocallis  and  Peonies 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 

Iris  Oriental  Poppies 

Hemerocallis  Peonies 

"THE  KELLOGGS” 

North  Granby  Conn. 

Maple  Valley  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 

Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

MAPLETON  IOWA 

MORGAN’S  CARDENS 

Successors  to  J.  H.  Grinter  Gardens 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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THE  IRIS  CARDEN 


Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 


DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 


IRIS  -  PEONIES 

Hemerocallis,  Poppies 
Large  collection-^— 1600  vars. 

Catalog  No.  3  on  Request 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Schreiners’  Iris  Cardens 

“An  Iris  Lovers  Catalog ” 


EVERYTHING 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 


Featuring  the  100  Best  Iris 

Box  100,  Riverview  Station 
ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


ROBERT  WAYMAN 
Bayside,  Long  Island  New  York 


Choice  Daffodil  Seedlings 

from  Kenyon  Reynold’s  Garden  and 
Iris  Introductions  from  Pacific  Coast 


CARL  SALBACH 

IRIS,  GLADIOLUS,  DAHLIAS 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

LENA  LOTHROP 

1505  Glasgow  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  650  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Membership  is  by  the  CALENDAR  year.  Annual  Membership  is 
three  dollars;  Triennial  Membership  is  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
Life  Membership  is  fifty  dollars. 

Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  American  Iris 
Society  and  send  to  Mr.  Howard  Watkins,  Secretary,  821  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Please  follow  the  in¬ 
struction.  It  will  help  us  all  in  the  record  keeping. 


ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 


IRIS  CHECK  LIST 
1939 


Our  own  Introductions  and  other  top 
quality  varieties  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

The  Lodge 
Skylands  Farm 

SLOATSBURG  NEW  YORK 


Lists  19,000  names  of  iris  and  parent¬ 
ages;  over  500  pages. 

$3  to  members;  $4  to  non-members 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  American  Iris  Society,  821  Wash¬ 
ington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  Manual  of  the  American  Peony  Society  is  a  handbook  of  peony 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  publication. 

A  limited  stock  is  still  available  and  another  drastic  reduction  in 
price  has  been  made.  Membership  in  the  Society  and  a  copy  of  the 
Peony  Manual  can  be  had  for  $4.65,  or  the  Manual  will  be  sent  postpaid 
while  the  supply  lasts  for  $1.65.  Circular  of  contents  sent  on  request. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy  and  stock  should  be  depleted  rapidly.  Better  get 
a  copy  while  they  are  still  available.  No  second  edition  to  be  printed. 

Four  informative  bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  interested,  write  for  copy.  Make  all  remittances  to  the  American 
Peony  Society  and  mail  to 


W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 


YEAR  BOOKS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  YEARBOOKS,  1936,  1937,  1938— 

50c  a  copy 

DAFFODIL  YEARBOOK,  1942— £1.00 

The  1942  issue  is  a  joint  publication  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  contains  the  latest  in  daffodil  news  from  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  United  States. 

LILY  BULLETIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  1941— 25c 

AMERICAN  LILY  YEARBOOKS,  1939,  1940— £1.00  a  copy 

1942 — Price  £1.25 

Your  pleasure  in  iris  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  good  look  at  other  fields. 
The  books  listed  above  offer  you  best  opportunities,  and  at  bargain  prices.  Much 
information  in  contained  in  each  book,  and  there  is  no  duplication.  Write  for 
information  about  membership  in  the  Society. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  send  to 
82  1  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B  Thanks  to  the  kind  efforts  of  a  number  of  prominent  irisarians, 
the  Editor  has  been  at  least  partially  successful  in  fulfilling  his 
pledge  of  a  Bulletin  devoted  to  iris  other  than  the  tall  bearded 
varieties.  He  hopes  to  obtain  further  material  along  these  lines  to 
use  in  future  issues. 

In  as  fine  an  article  as  has  come  to  us  in  many  a  day,  Caroline 
Dorman  writes  an  illuminating  Story  of  Louisiana  Iris ;  and  this  is 
supplemented  with  notes  by  Mrs.  Colquitt  on  these  interesting  na¬ 
tive  species.  Mr.  Eric  Nies,  who  has  done  much  in  the  last  few  years 
to  revive  interest  in  the  spurias,  tells  of  his  success  in  breeding  this 
type  of  iris  and  why  they  should  be  more  generally  grown  in  our 
gardens.  The  hardy  Siberian  iris  are  commented  upon  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kellogg,  who  list  their  preferences  among  the  best  of  today’s 
varieties. 


Mrs.  Whiting  submits  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  iris 
seen  in  Mid-West  gardens  during  the  1943  season,  from  notes  sent 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Ricker  and  Mrs.  Winegar.  The  performance  of 
many  American  varieties  in  England  is  described  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  N.  Leslie  Cave ;  and  Mr.  Lapham  voices  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  “red”  iris.  Mrs.  Blake’s  suggestion  of  a  special  bed  for  late 
blooming  iris  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  of  our 
readers.  Of  much  interest  are  Mr.  Hall ’s  helpful  hints  for  the  iris 
gardener  and  lastly,  the  1943  Iris  Ratings  and  Varietal  Notes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bulletin,  Mrs.  Lothrop  adds  to  the  discussion 
of  Eastern  versus  Southern  California  iris.  Enough  has  now  been 
written  on  this  subject  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  many  good  East¬ 
ern  originations  do  not  grow  well  there  and,  conversely,  some  of 
the  best  Southern  California  varieties  behave  poorly  elsewhere.  It 
also  seems  evident  that  this  is  due  to  climatic  conditions  peculiar 
to  Southern  California  which  make  it  desirable  for  residents  there 
to  develop  their  own  strain  of  varieties.  In  any  event,  it  is  needless 
for  members  of  any  region  to  continue  to  discount  another’s  iris 
when  both  are  beautiful  in  their  home  environment. 

The  Editor  extends  the  season’s  greetings  and  his  best  wishes 
for  a  bright  New  Year  and  a  speedy  victory. 
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the  Spurias  in  form.  It  is  deep  velvety  violet -blue,  with 

brilliant  yellow  radiant  crest. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LOUISIANA  IRIS 

Caroline  Dorman 

K  Someone  has  remarked  that  in  our  iris  shows,  judges  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  breadth  of  sepal,  height  of  stem,  etc.,  and  not 
enough  on  the  intangible  thing  we  call  “charm.”  If  sheer  charm 
were  the  criterion,  the  native  Louisiana  iris  would  run  away  with 
any  show.  Are  there  any  others  with  such  beauty  of  foliage,  such 
gypsy  grace  of  curving  stem  and  whimsically  turned  bud?  What 
other  iris  tips  a  flower  to  the  side  and  looks  one  full  in  the  face? 

It  seems  incredible  that  iris  with  enormous  flowers  in  flaming 
reds,  clear  yellows,  warm  pinks,  and  velvety  violets  were  growing, 
we  might  say,  at  our  feet — while  botanists  and  horticulturists  were 
exploring  Europe  and  Asia  in  search  of  new  iris  for  our  gardens ! 

For  a  number  of  years  an  occasional  flower  lover  in  and  around 
New  Orleans  observed  iris  in  gorgeous  colors  and  forms  growing  in 
bogs  along  the  bayous ;  but,  oddly  enough,  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  that  they  had  escaped  from  gardens  and  “taken 
to  the  wild.  ’  ’  Sometimes  they  were  sold  by  local  florists  labeled 
as  “Japanese  iris”!  This  does  not  seem  so  absurd,  however,  when 
one  sees  some  of  the  large  ruffled  flowers  of  the  flat  types.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  white,  or  a  particularly  bright-colored  clump,  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  flower-lover,  and  was  transferred  to  his  garden. 
That  this  did  not  happen  more  often  is  the  great  mystery.  When 
automobiles  became  common,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  see  more 
of  these  iris,  thoughtful  persons  began  to  realize  that  they  were 
unusual. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  bogs  within  the  city  limits  of  New 
Orleans,  with  beautiful  and  unusual  iris  growing  there.  A  few  ad¬ 
venturous  souls  collected  many  of  these  and  brought  them  into 
cultivation.  Some  rare  ones  have  thus  been  saved  from  eternal  ob¬ 
livion,  as  the  sites  where  they  once  grew  have  been  drained  and 
filled  in  and  now  present  a  solid  phalanx  of  stores,  filling  stations, 
and  night-clubs. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  iris  fields  of  South  Louisiana,  only 
seven  species  had  been  listed  for  the  entire  Eastern  United  States 
(this  does  not  include  the  tiny  dwarfs,  I.  verna  and  I.  cristata).  Iris 
fulva,  the  small  rust-red  was  the  first  (1812),  probably  because  its 
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odd  color  was  then  unique  among  iris.  Years  later,  six  others,  at¬ 
tractive  and  of  fair  size,  were  added,  but  all  were  in  shades  of 
blue  and  purple.  How  did  it  happen  that  no  botanist  saw  the  acres 
of  large  and  varicolored  iris  in  Louisiana? 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  showy  garden  iris  had  originated  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  and  it  was  generally  accepted  that  native  American 
species  were  insignificant  and  not  worth  developing.  Some  of  the 
Louisianans  who  observed  and  admired  their  own  wild  iris  knew 
that  tliev  were  not  to  be  found  in  anv  book  on  botany,  but  there 
they  stopped.  In  1925  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Small  was  passing  through 
the  State  on  a  botanical  trip,  and  spied  some  of  these  unknown 
species.  He  was  filled  with  excitement.  As  soon  as  possible  he  came 
back  and  began  exploring  the  bayous  and  bogs.  He  spent  several 
years  collecting  and  studying  these  plants,  and  found  literally  every 
color,  in  varied  forms.  He  named  and  described  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Dr.  Small  was  puzzled  as  to  the  origin  of  these  new  species,  and 
so  are  all  students  of  the  subject.  Just  why  should  there  be  such 
an  aggregation  of  varied  and  gorgeously  colored  iris  in  this  region, 
more  varieties  than  were  ever  before  found  together  anywhere  in  the 
world?  Certain  it  is  they  have  been  here  a  long  time,  for  they  are 
more  widely  distributed  than  was  at  first  thought.  Not  only  do 
they  grow  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  also  along 
bayous  in  various  localities  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
the  State.  A  study  of  their  origin  is  a  complicated  business,  reach¬ 
ing  over  into  the  realms  of  geology  and  geography. 

The  matter  of  species  is  equally  puzzling.  Botanists  are  working 
on  the  problem,  but  have  not  yet  agreed  as  to  how  many  species  are 
represented  in  this  Louisiana  group.  This  is  not  strange,  when  one 
considers  the  hundreds  of  forms,  the  unbelievable  color  range,  and 
their  variability  in  size.  They  hybridize  freely,  and  this  crossing 
and  recrossing  may  have  been  going  on  for  countless  centuries. 
Probably  the  only  way  to  reach  final  conclusions  is  to  isolate  cer¬ 
tain  distinct  forms  and  see  if  they  break  up,  or  remain  stable.  One 
which  remains  stable  through  several  generations  would  certainly 
seem  to  deserve  specific  rank.  In  natural  plantings,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  which  are  always  dominant,  forming  large  colonies. 

There  are  three  which  are  so  distinct  and  persistent  in  form  that 
all  students  of  the  subject  have  accepted  them  as  species.  The  type 
Iris  fulva,  with  its  little  rust-red  flowers,  is  rather  insignificant.  It 
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A  “full-face”  view  of  the  new  Abbeville  type  (discovered 
by  W.  B.  McMillan) .  It  is  characterized  by  very  broad  petals 
and  sepals,  with  no  claw,  and  by  tiny  style-branches.  It  most 
often  occurs  in  shades  of  soft  yellow  and  various  rich  reds. 

The  clear-cut  crest  is  very  long  and  narrow. 


has  no  crest,  and  both  petals  and  sepals  are  drooping.  It  is  wide¬ 
spread  in  distribution,  growing  as  far  north  as  Missouri.  But  when 
it  reaches  Louisiana,  something  happens  to  it !  The  stems  are  taller, 
the  flowers  much  larger,  and  it  occurs  in  shades  of  crimson,  jasper 
pink,  and  even  clear  yellow. 

Some  botanists  designate  the  whole  group  of  zigzag-stemmed  iris 
as  I.  foliosa,  but  this  is  misleading,  and  not  fair  to  the  attractive 
dwarfs  of  the  group.  The  typical  foliosa,  as  the  name  indicates, 
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I.  gig anticaer ulea  is  truly  a  giant  in  size  of  flower  ancl  height 
of  stem.  It  is  of  rather  conventional  form ,  with  tremendous 

style-branches. 
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bides  its  lovely  blossoms  beneath  too-luxuriant  foliage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  little  fellows  with  bloom  stalks  six  inches  high  do  not 
conceal  the  flowers,  and  are  most  desirable  additions  to  the  small 
garden.  Dr.  Small  named  this  one,  very  appropriately,  I.  brevipes. 
This  small  iris  grows  in  many  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  shows  some 
of  the  finest  blues  to  be  found  in  the  genus. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  size  scale  is  /.  giganticaerulea,  named  by 
Dr.  Small.  The  tremendous  flowers  are  often  borne  atop  five-foot 
stems.  They  run  through  the  Color  Chart  in  lavender-blues  and 
violets,  and  pure  white  is  not  uncommon.  One  with  flowers  mea¬ 
suring  eight  inches  when  sepals  are  flattened,  of  an  odd  rose  shade, 
has  been  given  the  horticultural  name  New  Orleans.  The  rarest 
yet  found,  Kraemer  Yellow,  has  flowers  of  medium  size,  in  soft 
sulphur  color.  In  this  species,  the  flowers  more  nearly  approach  the 
conventional  iris  form,  upright  petals,  recurving  sepals. 

Growing  wild  in  Louisiana,  there  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  iris, 
in  as  many  striking  colors.  Dozens  of  these  are  quite  distinct  in 
form  and  size.  Some  students  hold  that  all  are  hybrids  of  the  three 
previously  described,  but  this  seems  hardly  possible,  as  some  possess 
characteristics  different  from  any  of  these  three  possible  parents. 
Lor  example,  Louisiana  Dawn,  an  uncontrolled  hybrid  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  author’s  wild  garden,  has  graceful  curving  stems 
which  branch  freely.  Whence  came  this  habit?  It  could  not  have 
inherited  branching  stems  from  any  of  the  three  above  described. 
There  are  almost  as  many  variations  in  foliage  and  fruits  as  in  the 
flowers.  Here  is  a  life  study  waiting  for  some  patient  botanist. 

Meanwhile,  growers  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  horticultural 
possibilities  of  these  gorgeous  flowers.  Although  their  natural  habi¬ 
tat  is  a  bog,  they  flourish  in  gardens  if  given  rich  soil  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  humus  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
Hybridizers  are  beginning  to  do  interesting  things  wtih  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  until  very  recently,  only  I.  fulva  and  I.  foli- 
osa  have  been  used  in  this  work.  While  interesting  colors  have  re¬ 
sulted,  the  flowers  seldom  exceed  five  inches  in  size.  This  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  collectors  from  Louisiana  accustomed  to  seeing  flow¬ 
ers  six,  seven  and  even  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  when  the  term  “Louisiana  iris” 
is  used,  no  claim  is  made  to  those  which  grow  freely  in  the  State, 
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The  type  I.  fulva  is  small,  rust-red,  with  floppy  petals  and, 
sepals;  no  crest.  But  there  are  varieties  which  are  much 
larger,  of  better  form,  and  fine  color ,  ranging  from  crimson 

to  clear  lemon  yellow. 


but  which  also  occur  in  other  regions.  For  example,  dainty  I.  vir- 
ginica  is  plentiful  in  Southeast  Louisiana,  but  it  is  not  included  in 
the  new  group.  All  the  virginica  group  are  cpiite  distinct  in  that 
they  have  ridged  leaves  and  tough,  pinkish  rhizomes.  They  seem 
much  closer  to  the  yellow-flowered  Asiatic  species,  I.  pseudacorus. 
To  the  initiated,  the  foliage  of  the  true  Louisiana  iris  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  recognizable. 

When  we  decide  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  found,  someone  ex¬ 
plores  another  bayou  and  discovers  an  entirely  new  field.  In  the 
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last  such  find — acres  of  cypress  bog’  filled  with  great  clumps  of  yel¬ 
lows,  scarlets,  and  crimsons — there  was  a  particular  jewel  which 
was  given  the  Choctaw  Indian  name  Homahoula,  which  means 
“beloved  red.” 

Growing  these  iris  is  most  exciting.  Native  “fans”  in  Louisiana 
have  a  delightful  bond  in  common — they  constitute  a  sort  of  secret 
order — and  finally  become  so  rapt  in  pursuit  of  the  hobby  as  to 
be  considered  a  little  “fey”  by  those  on  the  outside!  When  April 
comes  and  those  hybrid  seedlings  come  into  bloom,  no  other  topic  of 
discussion  is  even  mentioned.  Outstanding  forms  are  being  given 
horticultural  names  in  an  effort  to  avoid  utter  confusion. 

We  know  not  whence  these  iris  came,  and  we  know  not  where 
they  may  be  headed ;  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  they 
will  never  become  so  highly  bred-up  as  to  lose  their  characteristic 
wild  grace.  And  surely  collectors  will  not  be  so  ruthless  and  selfish 

CZ?  t/ 

as  to  tear  them  all  from  native  haunts.  It  is  really  more  fascinating 
to  grow  them  from  seed.  They  are  quite  perfect  when  seen  reflected 
in  shining  black  water,  with  misty  moss-draped  cypresses  for  back¬ 
ground. 
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SOME  RARE  NATIVE  IRIS 

Minnie  Colquitt 


■  Mere  mortals  have  been  controlling  the  crosses  made  between 
the  different  Louisiana  native  iris  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  long- 
before  this,  Nature  was  busy  with  her  bees,  and  has  given  us  treas¬ 
ures  in  color  and  form  among  the  beardless  iris  that  to  date  have 
not  been  duplicated.  Her  notebooks  have  never  been  found,  and 
so  far  Man  has  not  done  sufficient  work  to  justify  the  definite  classi¬ 
fication  as  to  which  are  the  true  species.  However,  work  along 
scientific  lines  is  under  way. 

Many  of  the  rare  varieties,  collected  over  a  period  of  years,  have 
been  exchanged  among  the  different  collectors  in  order  to  give  them 
wide  distribution  over  the  State  and,  in  some  cases,  they  grace 
collections  in  horticultural  test  gardens.  The  stories  that  have 
arisen  with  each  rare  “find”  are  interesting,  and  from  these  many 
iris  have  been  named.  Recently  some  of  the  named  varieties  were 
registered  with  the  American  Iris  Society  and  are  reviewed  here. 

Bonrouge,  a  beautiful  six-inch  flower  of  clear  rose-red,  with  flat  form. 

Bayou  Vermillion,  of  richest  velvety  crimson,  having  three  golden  lines 
for  its  crest.  Bloom  measures  six  and  one-half  inches.  Known  locally  as 
“Ethiopia.” 

Cajan,  giving  the  general  effect  of  brilliant  rose-pink,  with  gold  overlay. 
Blooms  over  a  long  period  and  is  a  fine  garden  plant. 

Caroline  Dorman,  a  hybrid  occurring  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Dor¬ 
man.  A  fine  new  shade  in  native  iris,  with  excellent  size  and  form.  “Bishop’s 
violet,”  both  sepals  and  petals  flushed  fujiyama  toward  the  base. 

Cardinalis,  a  six  and  one-half  inch  flower,  cardinal  veined  crimson  with 
yellow  crest.  A  very  graceful  form. 

Dan  DeBallion,  a  hybrid  occurring  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Caroline  Dor¬ 
man,  from  an  uncontrolled  cross,  and  known  by  many  as  “American  Home 
Pink.”  This  iris  is  a  true  warm  pink  with  graceful  flat  form. 

Gretna,  deepest  violet-blue  (not  found  in  Color  Chart),  with  thread¬ 
like  pale  yellow  crest.  The  flower  is  not  gigantia,  but  measures  six  and 
one-half  inches. 


Left.  This  type  is  usually  referred  to  by  botanists  as  I.  foliosa; 
but  the  name  formerly  used ,  I.  flexicaulis,  seems  more  appro¬ 
priate.  A  very  small  member  of  the  group  is  called  by  some 
I.  brevipes  (or  brevicaulis) ,  a  very  good  name,  as  the  stems 
seldom  exceed  six  inches.  It  occurs  in  beautiful  shades  of  blue, 

and  is  occasionally  pure  white. 
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Gulf  Sunshine,  collected  by  Mrs.  Galiano.  Often  has  as  many  as 
three  flowers  open  at  once.  The  flowers  are  small,  lemon  yellow  with  orange 
crest,  but  not  fulva. 

Homachitto  (“Big  Red”),  a  rich  crimson  with  very  broad  drooping 
sepals.  It  has  no  crest,  and,  lying  flat,  measures  seven  inches. 

Haille  Selassie,  the  finest  black-violet  (not  found  in  Color  Chart), 
with  texture  of  velvet.  The  crest  is  very  long  and  orange-yellow.  Six  and 
one-half  inches. 

Jeune  Fille,  lovely  large  frilly  white  ( giganticaerulea  form). 

Lillian  Trichel,  hybrid  from  Miss  Caroline  Dorman’s  garden.  Grace¬ 
ful  curving  stems  bear  several  exquisite  flowers  at  one  time.  The  flowers  of 
soft  rose-pink  flushed  with  gold  are  of  the  flat  type. 

Louisiana  Dawn,  the  basic  color  is  deep  cream,  petals  flushed  dawn; 
sepals  flushed  orchid  lavender,  shading  deeper  toward  the  tip.  The  flowers 
are  of  perfect  form,  borne  on  graceful,  branching  stems.  Louisiana  Dawn 
is  a  hybrid  from  Miss  Dorman’s  garden. 

Mary  S.  DeBallion,  named  for  its  collector,  and  known  among  Mrs. 
DeBallion’s  friends  as  “Liserine  purple.”  This  iris  was  her  favorite  of 
the  many  rare  ones  she  grew.  The  flower  resembles  an  enormous  orchid, 
with  sepals  gigas  purple  aster  and  petals  orchid-pink.  The  blossom  mea¬ 
sures  seven  inches  with  broad  yellow  crest. 

Magnolia  Petal,  a  six-inch  flower  of  deepest  cream  with  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  crest.  Flowers  of  firm  texture  and  fine  for  hybridizing. 

Mrs.  Cammie  Henry,  a  fine  even  rose  flower  with  no  crest,  measuring 
six  inches.  Orchid  and  violet  bicolor,  unusual  and  outstanding;  petals  pal¬ 
est  lavender;  sepals  violet.  Graceful  flat  form. 

New  Orleans,  enormous  eight-inch  flower,  color  near  “tourmaline,”  with 
bright  yellow  crest. 

Reflected  Light,  seven-inch  flower  of  beautiful  soft  yellow,  both  sepals 
and  petals  very  broad. 

Ruth  Marsalis,  introduced  by  Miss  C.  Dorman,  is  a  new  blue  in  iris. 
The  sepals  are  lobelia,  shading  out  to  columbine;  petals  wisteria,  columbine 
down  center  with  sharp  yellow  crest.  Flowers  measure  seven  inches. 

Wild  Swan,  an  eight-inch  white  flower  with  yellow  crest;  lasts  well. 

Yellow  Fulva,  small  dainty  flowers  of  clear  lemon  yellow. 

Ivraemer  Yellow,  originally  found  by  Mrs.  Rene  Kraemer  on  her  plan¬ 
tation  at  Thibodaux,  La.  The  flower  is  giganticaerulea  in  form  and  a  rare 
shade  of  sulphur  yellow  in  color. 

These  delightful  additions  to  the  iris  world  are  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  S.  DeBallion,  who  left  her  rare  collec¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Caroline  Dorman.  Miss  Dorman  has  shared  this  gift 
with  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  with  South¬ 
western  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette,  La.,  where  they  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  iris  test  gardens.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Cammie 
Henry,  which  came  into  existence  from  an  uncontrolled  cross  in 
Mrs.  Henry’s  garden,  those  named  ones  not  originating  in  Mrs. 
DeBallion’s  collection  are  1  oted. 
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WHY  THE  SPURIAS? 
Eric  E.  Nies 


®  My  interest  in  spurias  arose  from  a  realization  that  no  tall  iris 
was  available  for  use  in  a  perennial  border.  From  my  point  of  view, 
all  the  tall  bearded  lacked  the  ability  to  hold  their  own  with  nearby 
strong-growing  perennials  and  annuals  that  were  kept  in  active 
growth  throughout  a  long  season.  They  resented  having  their  rhi¬ 
zomes  smothered  by  the  lush  leaves  of  other  perennials.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  they  received  too  little  sunlight  for  the  rhizomes  to  mature 
properly  and  many  were  lost  by  rot  and  other  difficulties. 

What  was  needed  was  a  plant  that  could  stand  this  treatment  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  beauty  of  color  and  form  to  be 
worthy  of  planting.  Going  through  practically  all  the  sections  of 
the  genus,  I  found  nothing  to  fill  the  bill.  The  Louisianas  too  often 
would  not  “stay  put.”  Their  rhizomes  traveled  too  far  if  given 
plenty  of  water.  Too,  many  were  susceptible  to  rust.  The  Siberians 
that  I  had  known  were  either  too  small  or  succumbed  too  readily 
to  sow  bugs  and  slugs  as  they  were  breaking  through  the  soil  in  the 
early  spring.  The  tall  spurias  were  sufficiently  robust  and  tough  to 
withstand  the  harshest  treatment,  but  those  that  I  had  seen  so 
lacked  color,  form,  etc.,  that  they  were  ruled  out. 

Such  spurias  as  I  knew — I.  monnieri,  Aurea,  I.  ochroleuca,  Mon¬ 
spur,  etc. — all  lacked  attractiveness,  charm,  finish,  and  other  ap¬ 
pealing  qualities.  There  were  one  or  two  good  yellows,  but  I.  ochro¬ 
leuca  was  such  a  washed  out  and  pinched  thing  that  no  one  could 
possibly  want  it.  And  the  blues  that  I  had  seen  (but  few,  I  admit) 
were  muddy,  dull  colored  and  ill  formed. 

All  this  led  to  speculation  as  to  their  lack  of  popularity.  It  also 
led  to  the  thought  that  something  could  be  done  about  it.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  set  up  a  standard  of  perfection,  as  is 
true  with  all  breeding.  Roughly,  the  standard  toward  which  I  have 
been  striving  for  some  years  is:  Stalk:  straight,  strong  but  not  club¬ 
like,  with  flowers  well  spaced.  Flowers:  free  from  twisting;  falls 
not  pinched  or  tucked  under ;  standards  rigid  and  held  about  45 
degrees  from  horizontal ;  color  clear,  with  good  carrying  power, 
free  from  veining  and  flecking  unless  such  flecking  and  veining  be 
an  attractive  feature ;  no  white  around  the  signal  patch ;  size  in 
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proportion  to  the  stalk;  good  substance  and  finish.  Plant:  vigorous 
and  floriferous.  No  doubt  some  criticism  of  these  standards  would 
bring  out  many  points  of  weakness  and  would  result  in  some  im¬ 
provement. 

Anyone  interested  in  breeding  spurias  will  be  astonished  at  the 
variations  that  occur.  To  mention  a  few :  small  flowers  on  seVen- 
foot  stems,  large  flowers  on  short  stems,  pinched  or  broad  falls, 
tucked  under  or  spreading,  various  shapes  to  the  standards  and 
the  styles,  and  all  sorts  of  graduations  in  color  from  pale  washed- 
out  white  and  yellow  to  richness  in  the  same  combination,  the  yellow 
seifs  from  brassy  to  clear,  the  blues  from  deep  purple  and  blue  to 
very  pale  tints,  the  browns  in  many  shades.  Oh,  yes,  although  you 
may  not  believe  it,  I  have  a  new  one  this  year  with  black  buds  that 
open  to  brown  and  gold  flowers.  I  had  trouble  believing  it  myself. 

Our  editor  has  asked  for  descriptions  of  and  comment  on  the  new 
varieties,  but  since  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  new  spurias  from 
other  breeders,  I  cannot  describe  and  comment  on  any  except  my 
own.  I  will  leave  the  comment  on  mine,  favorable  or  otherwise,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  iris  fans  who  have  seen  them.  The  plain,  bald 
descriptions  follow : 

Bronzspur  II.  M.  :  Probablv  the  first  bronze,  tall,  yellow  ground 
with  overlav  of  brown  which  becomes  solid  color  on  the  edges  of  the 
falls  around  the  yellow  signals.  Standards  lighter. 

Saugatuck  IT.  M. :  Like  the  above  except  a  light  lavender-blue 
color  instead  of  brown. 

Azure  Dawn  :  Much  like  the  above  except  a  lighter,  very  clear 
blue.  Small  yellow  signal.  Very  smooth  color. 

Dutch  Defiance  :  Three  and  one-half  feet,  not  so  tall  as  Sauga¬ 
tuck,  slightly  darker,  flower  larger  and  somewhat  ruffled. 

Ftfth  Symphony  :  About  three  feet,  falls  nearly  horizontal. 
Lather  large  flower,  slightly  ruffled.  Standards  and  falls  dark  yel¬ 
low,  veined  throughout  with  orange  brown,  giving  the  whole  flower 
a  rather  pale  orange  cast.  This  is  a  case  in  which  prominent  vein- 
ing  is  a  decided  attraction. 

Michigan  State  :  Tall,  very  large  deep  yellow,  round  flower, 
lightly  veined  throughout  with  brown. 

Pastoral  H.  C. :  Spreading,  medium-sized  flower  on  four-foot 
stem.  Falls  have  very  large  light  rich  orange  signal  patch  with 
narrow  edge  of  light  blue.  Standards  yellow  at  the  base  gradually 
changing  to  light  blue.  Style  crests  rich  lavender. 


Yellow  Swallow-tail:  About  three  feet.  Flowers  rather  large, 
falls  spreading,  somewhat  pointed,  deep,  rather  velvety  yellow. 
Standards  lighter  yellow.  This  one  won  the  gold  cup  for  the  best 
iris  in  the  show,  Hollywood  Iris  Show,  1943. 

Black  Point  (if  name  is  approved)  :  Four  and  one-half  feet. 
Buds  so  dark  brown  as  to  appear  black.  I  mentioned  this  one  in  an¬ 
other  paragraph.  Mrs.  Lothrop,  our  regional  vice-president,  is  test¬ 
ing  it  next  year. 

And  a  host  of  others  that  deserve  another  look.  What  I  have  been 
striving  for  in  my  breeding  I  have  mentioned  in  one  of  the  above 
paragraphs. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  name  my  favorite.  This  depends 
upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  The  blues  are  very  hue  in  the 
garden  where  a  bold  touch  of  blue  is  wanted.  As  a  cut  flower  under 
artificial  light,  in  common  with  all  blue  flowers,  they  lose  their 
color,  becoming  a  not-so-good  gray-lavender.  Those  with  a  brown, 
orange,  or  yellow  color  are  very  good  under  artificial  light.  As  a 
corsage  subject,  Pastoral’s  delicate  coloring  is  best,  although  Fifth 
Symphony  follows  it  closely.  Now,  how  can  I  pick  my  favorite? 

Whatever  their  imperfections,  spurias  have  considerable  merit 
and  many  outstanding  virtues  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  any  type 
of  iris.  Excellent  in  hardiness  and  disease  resistance,  they  are 
rivaled  only  by  the  bulbous  iris  as  florists’  material ;  thev  will  hold 
their  own  growing  in  a  mixed  border  with  other  plants  where  they 
are  perfect  as  minor  accents;  they  are  easy  of  culture,  have  won¬ 
derful  substance,  fine  keeping  qualities  and  good-looking  foliage 
throughout  most  of  the  season,  can  stand  shipping  and  rough  han¬ 
dling  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in  beautiful  forms 
and  lovely,  smooth  colors  and  finish.  When  the  spurias  have  had  as 
much  work  done  on  them  as  has  been  done  on  the  tall  bearded,  we 
will,  I  believe,  get  comparable  results. 


OUR  CHOICE  OF  SIBERIANS 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Kellogg 


®  The  Siberian  iris,  so  easy  of  culture,  so  prodigious  of  bloom, 
have  often  been  overlooked  in  the  landscape  picture,  a  fact  that  is 
regrettable  since  one  or  more  established  clumps  of  Siberians  will 
give  a  mass  of  color  effect  which  adds  a  cool  brilliance  to  the  garden 
scene  at  the  same  time  the  tall  bearded  iris  are  in  bloom.  The  dainty, 
graceful  flowers  have  charm  planted  either  in  sun  or  partial  shade, 
or  sometimes  even  in  almost  total  shade,  and  are  excellent  for  pick¬ 
ing.  As  a  rule,  the  Siberians  are  even  more  easily  grown  than  the 
tall  bearded  varieties  and  are  less  subject  to  disease  and  borers. 

One  fact  which  makes  Siberians  especially  stable  flowers  is  that 
the  passing  parade  of  iris  does  not  pass  so  rapidly  among  this  group, 
and  the  topnotcher  of  today  may  be  the  best  five  years  hence.  Among’ 
the  tall  bearded  we  find  almost  every  year  the  best  replaced  by 
better,  if  that  be  possible.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  true  in  every  color 
class,  but  there  is  invariably  a  world-beater  of  the  current  vear.  The 
Siberians,  however,  are  slow  to  propagate,  but  the  dealer  sends  not 
just  one  fan,  as  with  the  tall  bearded  type,  but  rather  a  clump  of 
perhaps  four  to  nine  fans;  consequently,  his  stock  is  always  rather 
limited  of  any  one  named  variety.  Also,  while  some  hybridizers  do 
concentrate  on  Siberians,  it  is  done  to  a  far  lesser  extent  than  with 
the  tall  bearded  kinds. 

We  want  to  recall  briefly  the  earlier  Siberians  which  we  consider 
still  worthy  of  space  in  any  man’s  garden;  then  we  shall  describe 
a  few  of  the  newer  varieties  in  commerce  today.  The  number  of 
new  ones  is  not  large,  and  we  feel  that  improvement  in  these  iris 
is  far  from  the  saturation  point.  When,  of  course,  breaks  occur  be¬ 
yond  the  present  field  of  blue,  purple,  white,  and  red-purples,  the 
field  for  improvements  and  variation  for  the  hybridizer  of  Siberians 
should  be  unlimited  for  years  to  come. 

Let’s  start  with  the  field  of  whites.  Snow  Queen  (Coll.  Barr) 
goes  way  back  to  1900  introduction  and  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  lovelier  Siberians.  Now,  in  comparison  with  some,  it  tends 
to  lack  character  as  its  long  falls  hang  straight  down,  and  it  is 
rather  short  stalked.  Some  25  years  later  we  have  the  introduction 
of  several  whites  which  are  slight  improvements  on  Snow  Queen. 


White  Dove  is  exceedingly  fine  for  background  plantings  with  its 
height  of  almost  50  inches  when  well  grown,  but  again  this  has 
straight-edged  petals  with  hanging  falls  which  are  rather  narrow 
and  standards  which  open  up  somewhat.  White  Way,  introduced 
later,  also  has  this  characteristic  of  seeming  to  lack  a  certain  interest 
in  its  again  straight-edged  hanging  petals.  It  is  just  a  bit  taller 
than  Snow  Queen  and  has  more  blooms  to  a  clump.  Rimouski,  a 
white  from  Canada,  is  short,  and  sometimes  the  substance  seems  a 
bit  thin.  However,  of  the  above,  we  do  think  it  the  best  as  it  has 
rather  large,  smooth  blooms,  prettily  set  off  by  bright  yellow  at 
the  haft  which  narrows  to  a  streak  at  the  center  of  the  falls. 

Then  there  are  three  whites  which  we  think  very  lovely,  and  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  taste  which  one  would  be  preferred  in  a  clump  in 
the  garden.  Snow  Crest,  introduced  in  1932  by  Mr.  Gage,  is  a 
very  reliable  grower  with  huge  blooms,  tall  upright  standards,  very 
large,  wide,  egg-shaped  falls  with  gracefully  wavy  edges.  At  its 
peak  of  bloom,  it  is  so  large  that  it  certainly  does  seem  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  be  a  Japanese.  The  stalks  are  36  inches,  not  a  tall 
Siberian  but  of  a  rather  convenient  height  in  many  gardens.  The 
second  one,  which  in  color  tone  is  a  bit  apart  from  all  these  others, 
is  Matane,  another  Canadian  put  out  by  Miss  Preston  in  1937.  It 
is  a  milk  white  with  just  a  hint  of  cream  shading.  The  falls  are 
almost  horizontal,  with  gracefully  waving  edges,  and  the  standards 
open  out  in  a  delightful  manner  on  this  most  bernffled  of  all  whites. 
Only  30  inches  in  height,  it  has  much  character  and  is  a  good  grower. 
We  like  to  speak  of  Snowy  Egret  last,  as  we  consider  it  the  best 
of  the  whites.  It  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  the  year  after 
Matane  made  its  debut.  When  properly  grown,  it  has  the  largest 
clear  white  blooms  of  any,  reaches  a  height  of  about  50  inches,  and 
has  lovely  green  foliage  in  fine  proportion  to  the  stalks.  The  falls 
and  standards  are  well  balanced  in  shape  and  size.  The  standards 
are  not  exceedingly  tall,  but  rather  shorter  and  rounded  out,  and 
the  falls,  which  are  held  wide  out  and  then  gracefully  down  at 
about  a  45-degree  angle,  are  exceptionally  full  and  rounded  with 
lovely  wavy  edges.  This  white  shows  itself  off  with  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

The  color  range  we’ll  consider  next  is  the  least  crowded  field  of 
any;  in  fact,  there  is  great  need  and  room  for  new  varieties  which 
begin  to  approach  red.  Red  Emperor,  introduced  by  Miss  Sturte- 
vant  in  1918,  has  held  its  place  in  the  red  field  these  many  years. 
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In  the  Maerz  and  Paul  Dictionary  of  Color ,  we  found  it  corre¬ 
sponded  in  classification  to  the  color  “purple  heather.”  The  red 
tone  of  the  blooms  lias  a  certain  bluish  overcast.  The  falls  hang- 
downward,  and  the  upper  half,  off  the  haft,  is  white  with  deep 
purple  veining.  The  standards  are  upright,  just  slightly  deeper  in 
tone  than  the  blued  rose  falls.  Red  Emperor  is  a  rather  short  but 
good  Siberian. 

Mr.  Whitney,  20  years  later,  came  forward  with  one  of  our  most 
distinctive  Siberians,  Helen  Astor — it  was  like  Red  PImperor  in 
some  respects  but  improved  in  many  ways.  About  six  inches  taller, 
larger,  fuller  petals,  a  real  approach  to  red;  in  the  Color  Chart 
the  standards  are  “Gloxinia,”  the  falls,  “Patriarch” — practically 
a  self,  but  with  falls  just  a  hint  deeper.  The  well-rounded  falls  have 
a  much  smaller  patch  of  white,  blue  veined  off  the  haft.  The  falls 
go  out  and  down  rather  than  straight  hanging;  the  standards  are 
full,  rounded  and  upright.  The  effect  of  this  Siberian  is  a  lively 
rose  red  patch  in  the  garden,  most  unique  and  colorful.  It  was  well 
worth  the  A.  M.  award  it  received  from  the  judges  in  1942.  Still 
redder  and  very  new  is  Mr.  Whitney’s  Eric  the  Red,  which  re¬ 
ceived  an  11.  C.  award  this  year. 

The  main  class  of  Siberians  ranges  in  color  from  lightest  blues  to 
deepest  purples.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  is  to  take 
them  in  color  groups.  Summer  Sky,  a  Cleveland  1935  introduction, 
is  the  first  to  consider  as  it  is  really  a  palest  blue  and  white  bicolor, 
the  daintiest  of  all  the  Siberians.  The  white  style  arms  and  the 
white  off  the  haft  shades  into  the  softest  light  blue  of  the  falls,  so 
smooth  in  tone.  Myriads  of  these  small  two-toned  blooms  give 
charming  32-inch  clumps  of  daintiness.  A  very  recent  one,  China 
Blue,  is  slightly  deeper  in  tone  than  Summer  Sky,  not  so  smooth 
in  coloring,  but  has  a  very  much  larger  flower  whose  falls  have 
slightly  wavy  edges.  It  is  really  quite  lovely. 

Cool  Spring  (Kellogg  ’39)  is  a  light  blue  with  almost  a  pearl 
gray  overtone  and  with  a  distinct  play  of  light  and  shadow  over 
the  blooms;  in  spots,  it  seems  to  have  an  almost  purple  undertone. 
The  individuality  of  this  variety  comes  especially  from  its  curved 
stalks.  All  the  other  Siberians  we  know  have  slender,  straight  stalks, 
whereas  Cool  Spring  has  a  growth  characteristic  of  an  arranged 
bowl  of  flowers,  taller  and  straighter  in  the  center  with  individual 
stalks  turning  outwards,  then  up  at  the  side  of  the  clump.  Also, 
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its  smooth-edged  petals  seem  to  be  enlivened  by  one  graceful  dip 
at  the  center,  in  keeping  with  the  curving  branches  and  swim  of 
shadows  through  the  flower.  Gray  Dove  (Cleveland  ’38)  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  soft  grayish  blue  with  almost  lavender  shadings,  of  just  a  slight¬ 
ly  deeper  tone  than  Cool  Spring.  These  two  are  about  the  same 
height,  36  inches,  and  both  have  fine  low  branching.  In  the  color 
chart,  “Wisteria”  seemed  to  be  the  tone  of  Gray  Dove  and,  as  seen 
at  times  with  three  blooms  open  on  a  stalk,  it  is  truly  a  desirable 
addition. 

Between  these  light  types  and  the  deep  blue-purples  is  the  medium 
blue  color  grouping  which  has  so  many  fine  varieties.  If  a  garden 
were  to  have  just  one  shade  of  Siberian,  it  seems  as  if  one  of  the 
following  medium  blues  would  be  the  choice ;  most  of  the  varieties 
are  such  a  heavenlv  sky  blue  in  tone  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
acclaim  a  best.  Since  the  group  is  large,  we  will  give  brief  notes 
on  some,  and  we  recommend  any  of  them  as  being  good  if  not  always 
perfect. 

Gatineau  (Preston  ’32)  has  become  the  best  known  of  the  group. 
It  is  a  huge  bright  blue  flower  with  very  wide  rounded  falls — in  fact, 
they  are  even  wider  than  they  are  long — and  the  haft  is  veined 
brown  over  a  white  ground.  The  blossoms,  of  which  there  are  many 
to  a  stem,  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  form  and  substance  of  any 
in  this  range  of  color.  While  we  are  praising  Gatineau,  let  us  also 
compliment  Kootenay  as  we  have  failed  to  recognize  any  outstand¬ 
ing  differences  between  these  two  varieties  and  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  both. 

Three  Siberians  which  have  for  more  than  ten  years  attracted 
favorable  comment  when  seen  at  the  height  of  their  bloom  are 
Mountain  Pool,  Blue  Ridge,  and  Periwinkle.  Mountain  Pool 
is  short,  24  inches,  but  opens  cup-shaped  as  befits  its  height.  It  is 
on  the  gray-blue  tone  of  Gray  Dove.  Blue  Ridge,  slightly  taller, 
is  on  a  silvery  shade,  and  Periwinkle  is  a  bright  medium  violet- 
blue,  fairly  tall  and  very  showy.  There  is  also  Heavenly  Blue  on 
the  same  color  tone  as  Gatineau,  but  smoother  in  that  the  veining 
is  not  so  prominent,  nor  are  its  blooms  so  large  or  so  showy.  Tur¬ 
quoise  Cup,  slightly  lighter  than  Gatineau,  seems  to  be  improperly 
named  “Turquoise”  as  it  really  isn’t  that  sea  bine-green,  but  the 
“cup”  part  of  the  appellation  seems  quite  fitting  as  the  falls  are 
horizontal,  giving  a  cup-shaped  effect. 
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Powder  Blue  (Cleveland  ’38)  is  a  good  addition  to  this  medium 
blue  field.  It  blooms  rather  later  than  some,  is  34  inches  in  height, 
and  has  very  large  flowers.  The  blue  color  is  of  smooth  quality, 
slightly  overcast  with  a  purple  tone,  making  it  more  on  the  purple 
shade  than  Gatineau.  The  standards  are  tall  and  upright;  the 
falls,  large  and  hanging. 

There  is  a  group  of  somewhat  deeper  blues,  not  yet  on  the  very 
deep  tones,  but  just  a  bit  more  intense  and  darker  than  those  con¬ 
sidered  so  far.  Amelia  Eariiart  (II.  P.  Sass)  is  a  blue-violet  on 
short,  28-inch  stalks ;  its  horizontal  falls  fold  inward  at  the  two 
sides,  giving  the  bloom  a  unique  pointed  appearance.  Miss  Duluth, 
another  Sass  origination,  is  of  a  similar  blue-purple  shade  also 
with  a  characteristic  shape.  The  standards  open  out,  the  falls  and 
style  arms  open  up,  giving  it  a  regular  cup  shape.  It  is  best  viewed 
by  looking  down  into,  rather  than  beside,  the  blooms.  Both  of  these 
are  very  lively  in  tone  and  are  exceeded  in  brilliance  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  color  class  only  by  Llewellyn  (Cleveland  ’29).  Llewel¬ 
lyn’s  large,  broad  petals  have  an  electric  blue  flush  that  makes  this 
iris  very  distinct.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest  (48  inches),  is  well 
branched,  and  we  believe  still  one  of  the  very  loveliest  of  all  Si- 
berians.  The  standards  are  exceedingly  wide  and  full,  the  rounded 
falls  curve  up,  cup-shaped  at  the  lower  edges,  to  a  point,  giving  the 
flower  the  shape  of  a  tricolor  hat. 

Finallv  we  come  to  the  darker  and  darkest  stages  of  the  Siberian. 
Ottawa  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  in  this  class — it  is  short,  perky, 
and  the  brightest  of  the  blues,  with  the  special  distinction  of  having 
a  very  wide  white  patch  with  blue  veining  in  the  haft  and  onto  the 
falls.  The  rounded  falls  are  out  and  almost  horizontal.  There  are 
several  others  that  embody  some  of  this  very  brilliant  deeper  blue  of 
Ottawa.  Ikeena  and  Yucan  are  very  similar  in  color  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  Ikeena ’s  falls  are  larger  and  broader,  the  standards  of 
both  are  rather  floppy  though  upright,  and  the  falls  hang  down. 
There  is  the  tiniest  white  edge  on  the  falls  of  both,  with  only  the 
faintest  white  spot  off  the  haft.  Yucan ’s  blooms  are  a  little  smaller, 
more  circular  in  shape,  with  a  slight  bit  more  white  off  the  haft 
and  with  narrower  standards.  Natick  is  of  similar  coloring  without 
the  white  edge  and  with  very  little  white  in  the  haft — a  deep, 
smooth  self. 

Pembina  is  just  a  shade  lighter  than  Ikeena,  a  shade  perhaps 
most  common  to  Siberians.  The  falls  are  held  gracefully  way  out 


and  then  down.  The  white  patch  extends  about  one-third  the  waj 
down  the  falls,  which  are  a  fine  bright  bine,  bnt,  there  is  perhaps 
a  bit  too  much  lavender  in  the  standards  in  comparison  with  the 
falls.  Pickanock,  also  introduced  in  1937,  is,  to  our  minds,  superior. 
It  blooms  early,  with  five  blooms  to  a  stalk,  is  very  rich  in  color 
throughout,  and  has  deeper  veining.  Madawaska,  an  earlier  origi¬ 
nation,  is  similar  in  color.  It  has  more  horizontal  falls,  but  smaller, 
less  interesting  flowers.  Zest  might  be  put  in  here  for  color  tone, 
but  it  is  entirely  different  with  its  lavender-rose  style  arms  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dark,  although  not  bright,  blue  of  the  falls.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  a  rather  soft  bicolor  in  its  fairly  small  blooms. 

Xow  to  the  very  darkest  in  this  color  grouping :  there  are  five  we 
would  like  to  mention,  and  we  must  admit  at  the  start  that  we 
greatly  admire  all  five  of  them  and  would  give  them  top  ratings  in 
any  collection.  First,  Tycoon  (Cleveland  ’38)  has  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  blooms  of  any  Siberian ;  its  flowering  segments  are  the  widest 
and  silkiest,  shaded  darker  and  slightly  lighter  blue.  The  lighter 
shading  is  near  the  haft  and  midrib,  whereas  the  other  deepest 
blending  blues  all  match  in  style  arms,  standards,  and  falls,  giving 
the  whole  bloom  the  appearance,  from  a  little  distance,  of  a  satiny 
self.  The  widest  falls  grow  out  and  then  down  at  a  45-degree  angle, 
giving  the  greatest  color  effect,  a  color  which,  in  the  Chart,  seems 
nearest  ‘‘Pansy.” 

And,  of  course,  there  are  the  two  Caesars  —  Caesar  and  his 
brother.  Caesar  was  introduced  in  1925  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  it  still 
rates  so  high.  It  is  tall,  broad,  and  handsome,  just  a  shade  lighter 
and  less  velvety  than  Caesar’s  Brother,  introduced  seven  years 
later  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Caesar’s  heavy-substanced,  very  deep-toned 
petals  curve  inward  just  a  bit  at  the  edges,  and  the  flower  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  of  Caesar’s  Brother,  which  is  a  deep  velvety 
purple  and,  like  Caesar,  48  inches  tall.  With  its  petals  held  out  and 
down,  it  shows  off  to  perhaps  the  fullest  extent  of  any  Siberian. 
Also,  it  stays  in  bloom  such  a  long  time,  even  a  bit  longer  than 
Caesar. 

Velvet  Gown  (Cleveland  ’38)  has  a  shade  more  blue  than 
Caesar’s  Brother  in  the  falls  with  a  bit  more  purple  in  the  stand¬ 
ards,  a  purple  tone  that  blends  out  onto  the  falls  just  beyond  the 
white  spot  at  the  haft.  It  gives  a  very  dark  appearance,  and  with 


its  horizontal  falls  and  not  tall  stalks,  is  quite  different  from  the 
other  darkest  ones. 

Finally,  we  nominate  Tropic  Night  (Morgan  ’37)  as  our  top 
choice  for  recent  originations,  and  feel  that  it  will  have  a  shining 
future  as  soon  as  stock  permits  it  to  become  more  widely  distributed. 
If  there  is  such  a  color  as  midnight  blue,  this  reminds  us  of  it,  al¬ 
though  in  the  Color  Chart  the  nearest  color  to  it  was  “Hyacinth 
Blue,”  and  it  is  even  deeper  in  tone  than  that.  The  exceptionally 
velvety  falls  are  egg-shaped,  wider  than  long,  and  the  standards  are 
really  satiny.  Although  upright,  the  standards  do  fall  just  a  bit. 
Of  medium  height,  40  inches,  and  with  blooms  that  are  good  size 
but  not  huge,  this  Siberian  is  outstanding  in  its  intensity  of  tone, 
its  fine-textured  petals,  and  its  heavy  substance. 

As  a  postscript  to  these  notes  on  Siberians,  may  we  add  that  we 
have  omitted  innumerable  varieties  well  worth  mention  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  having  included  only  those  we  have  been  able  to  observe  re¬ 
cently.  For  example,  there  is  Mr.  Clersdorff’s  Mountain  Lake,  a 
clear  medium  blue  self  which  we  understand  is  lovely  and  was  aptly 
awarded  an  II.  M.  by  the  Judges  in  1942.  Too,  we  want  to  say  that 
these  notes  represent  only  our  own  opinions — we  know  that  Siberi¬ 
ans  do  not  always  behave  the  same,  and  some  varieties  we  may 
have  criticized  either  favorablv  or  unfavorably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  their  performance  for  others  might  merit. 


SEEN  IN  MID-WEST  GARDENS 

Agnes  Whiting 

■  A  late,  cool  spring  in  the  Middle  West  made  the  iris  season  long 
and  interesting,  giving  plenty  of  time  to  irisarians  to  visit  and  re¬ 
visit  gardens  in  this  section  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Winter  thaws,  late  freezes  and  hail  in  May  injured  the  bloom  at 
the  Sass  gardens  so  that  their  usual  prolific  display  was  not  in 
evidence,  so  it  was  a  real  joy  to  find  many  of  the  new  Sass  intro¬ 
ductions  as  well  as  some  of  their  best  new  seedlings  under  number 
blooming  in  the  other  gardens  we  visited. 
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A  garden  trek  took  the  place  of  the  annual  iris  show  at  Sioux 
City,  and  local  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  opened  their 
gardens  for  this  tour.  Beautiful  iris  plantings  containing  many  of 
the  finest  modern  introductions  as  well  as  very  promising  seedlings 
gave  evidence  of  the  ever-growing  interest  in  iris  in  Sioux  City. 
The  first  garden  we  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Snyder. 
Two  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  most  outstanding  introductions  are  Bright 
Melody  and  Alza  IIola.  Bright  Melody,  the  color  of  Concord 
grapes,  attracted  much  favorable  comment  with  its  fine  form  and 
substance.  Alza  IIola  is  an  iris  of  subtle  beauty,  a  lovely  blending 
of  Alice  blue  and  creamy  gold  with  a  lustrous  finish.  Among  Mr. 
Snyder’s  seedlings  we  found  a  number  that  were  of  great  interest: 
No.  1-2-36,  a  dark  red  self  of  fine  form  and  texture,  registered  as 
Sparkling  Burgundy;  No.  G-40,  a  royal  purple  self  of  large  size, 
excellent  form  and  substance,  to  be  known  as  Captain  Royal;  No. 
2-W-37,  a  delicate  blending  of  heliotrope  and  gold  with  a  smooth 
texture;  No.  5-A-40,  a  China  Rose  red  of  excellent  color  value, 
smooth  finish,  and  pleasing  form. 


Our  next  visit  was  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Chester  Tompkins, 
who  has  for  several  years  given  much  study  to  the  hybridizing  of 
iris,  working  for  good  form,  heavy  substance,  and  variation  in  color. 
He  has  many  good  seedlings,  some  of  which  the  judges  found  most 
promising  and  worthy  of  introduction.  No.  43-30,  an  Arabian  red 
self  (close  to  “burnt  lake”  by  Ridgway),  is  enlivened  by  a  golden 
undertone  that  gives  it  a  rich,  coppery  brown  tone.  The  blooms  are 
wide  petaled,  splendidly  formed,  of  good  size  and  excellent  sub¬ 
stance.  No.  43-8  is  a  very  interesting  orchid  pink  with  falls  deeper 
than  the  standards.  It  has  size,  substance,  and  good  form,  height 
about  40  inches.  No.  43-2  is  a  bright,  velvety,  maroon  red  edged 
with  heather;  it  has  excellent  coloring,  a  smooth  finish,  and  good 
form.  No.  43-31  is  a  red  purple  with  rich,  velvety  falls  edged  with 
pansy  purple.  A  sister  seedling  of  No.  43-30  is  a  soft  lilac-tan  which 
has  exceptionally  smooth  finish  and  good  form. 


Many  recent  introductions  from  other  gardens  were  blooming 
well  in  the  Tompkins  garden :  Wakarusa,  a  blend  of  burnt  orange, 
copper  and  brilliant  red;  Starless  Night,  a  very  dark  purple  self 
overcast  with  a  red  sheen ;  Rouge  Bouquet,  well  named,  with  its 
blending  of  many  tones  from  copper  to  red  purple,  gives  a  rich 
effect  in  the  garden ;  Winter  Carnival,  a  pure  snow  white  iris 
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with  good-sized  blooms  and  excellent  substance,  bloomed  on  a  tall, 
well-branched  stalk,  a  most  outstanding  flower;  Rubient,  another 
favorite,  is  rich,  dark  and  very  distinctive  with  wide,  well-arched 
standards  of  pansy  purple,  and  its  widely  rounded  falls  are  over¬ 
laid  with  black  velvet  and  edged  with  pansy  purple,  a  real  garden 
gem  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 

In  the  bine  class  we  found  the  incomparable  Great  Lakes,  a  blue 
by  which  to  measure  all  other  blues.  Near  it  grew  Blue  Zenith 
with  large  sky  blue  flowers  of  good  form,  height,  and  excellent 
branching;  Sea  Blue,  a  medium  blue  self,  lighter  than  Missouri, 
large,  with  well-domed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls;  Icy  Blue, 
a  light,  clear  blue  with  a  frosty  lustre,  flowers  of  heavv  substance 
and  strong,  well-branched  stalk,  and  Annabel  with  its  pure  coloring 
and  pleasing  form,  many  buds  and  long  season  of  bloom.  Blue 
Shimmer  is  a  splendid  blue  and  white  plicata;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  verv  rounded  in  form  with  the  white  background  heavily  but 
evenly  marked  and  dotted  with  clear  medium  blue.  It  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  very  beautiful.  Here  also  we  found  the  lovely  Golden 
Fleece,  Elsa  Sass,  Klondyke  Gold,  Raejean,  Fortune,  Soquel, 
Louvois,  and  many  others. 

We  went  next  to  the  charming  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Emery  where  we  saw  iris  and  many  other  perennials  beautifully 
grown.  Prairie  Sunset  and  Matterhorn  were  exceptional ;  here, 
too,  we  saw  some  very  worthwhile  seedlings.  This  garden  is  most 
attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  the  Emervs  have  done  won- 
ders  with  a  difficult  hillside,  working  it  out  on  three  levels  and 
making  it  a  fascinating  series  of  pleasant  surprises. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  which  we  visited  next, 
is  carefully  planned  for  all-season  bloom.  Many  charming  pictures 
of  early  spring  such  as  a  border  of  Sound  Money  with  masses  of 
dark  blue  muscari  had  just  given  way  to  the  tall  bearded  iris  dis¬ 
play.  Here  we  found  a  surprising  number  of  the  best  new  iris  and 
among  them,  beautifully  grouped  for  color  effect,  many  of  the 
always  good  older  iris  such  as  Kalinga  holding  its  own  with  AY hite 
Velvet  and  Caroline  Burr;  Gloriole,  superbly  grown,  blooming 
with  China  Maid  and  Aline  by  the  gate.  It  is  always  such  a  joy 
to  find  some  of  these  older  favorites  still  comparing  favorably  with 
many  of  the  best  of  the  newer  ones. 

Golden  Spike,  a  rich,  deep  yellow  self,  was  performing  beauti¬ 
fully.  On  a  first-year  plant,  the  flowers  had  all  the  good  qualities 
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such  as  size,  substance,  and  stalk  to  make  it  an  exceptionally  fine 
iris.  Established  clumps  of  Golden  Majesty  and  The  Red  Douglas 
were  most  outstanding- — little  wonder  their  popularity  increases 
from  year  to  year !  Another  interesting  iris  was  Nylon,  a  smooth, 
light  brown  blend,  warmed  with  a  rosy  glow  that  makes  it  bright 
and  fresh  in  appearance.  A  clump  of  this  variety  is  lovely  in  the 
garden.  A  very  striking  corner  planting  contained  Persia,  Dymia, 
Matterhorn,  Wabash,  Amigo,  and  Vagabond  Prince.  Sea  Blue, 
Blue  Zenith,  Great  Lakes,  AViiite  Valor,  Snow  King,  and  Elea¬ 
nor  Blue  made  another  very  effective  group. 

Tea  at  the  E.  C.  Currier’s  closed  a  very  delightful  day,  and  here 
again  we  found  a  charming  setting  for  many  of  the  late  introduc¬ 
tions  and  some  of  the  finest  new  Sass  seedlings.  A  curved  path, 
beautifully  planted,  and  interesting  notes  of  blue  in  garden  ac¬ 
cessories  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  iris.  Fine  new  introduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Sass  gardens  included  Blue  Shimmer,  Garden 
Flame,  Aleppo  Plain,  Alba  Superba,  Ola  Ivala,  Moonlit  Sea, 
Moonlight  Madonna,  Golden  Fleece,  Grace  Ballard,  Snow  Vel¬ 
vet,  Prairie  Sunset,  Lake  Huron,  Persian  Prince  and  Sunset 
Serenade;  among  their  seedlings  were  No.  41-70,  a  green  yellow; 
No.  41-91,  a  fine  light  blue;  No.  39-112,  a  good  blue  and  white  pli- 
cata ;  Nos.  144-38  and  40-153,  both  fine,  large  whites;  Nos.  39-175 
and  40-420,  two  lovely  pink  blends,  and  Nos.  40-365,  40-328  and  39- 
223,  rich  rose-gold  blends  of  sunset  coloring.  David  Hall’s  Golden 
Eagle,  The  Admiral,  Stardom,  and  Nightfall  were  blooming 
well,  as  were  his  No.  41-40,  a  fine  light  blue,  and  No.  39-75,  a  good 
light  yellow.  Mrs.  Pattison’s  lovely  Azure  Skies,  Jamie,  and  two 
seedlings,  one  a  good  red  and  one  a  fine  blend,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Copper  Rose,  Lancaster,  and  Majenica  were  outstanding 
in  the  rose  pink  blends.  Fine  new  varieties  from  the  East  included 
The  Guardsman,  Melitza,  Caroline  Burr,  and  Spun  Gold.  From 
the  West  came  the  lovely  “Seashell,  ”  Snow  Flurry,  Arctic,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  and  Giridlian’s  Choice,  the  last  a  great  favorite,  especially 
with  the  men.  Many  older  varieties  vied  with  the  new  in  garden 
beauty;  especially  fine  were:  Snoqualmie,  Matterhorn,  The  Red 
Douglas,  Blue  Diamond,  Mount  Washington,  Fair  Elaine,  Miss 
California,  Mary  E.  Niciiolls,  Valor,  Deep  Velvet,  and  Cas- 
talia.  Mrs.  Currier  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  fine  new  iris  and 
the  best  of  the  older  varieties  planted  effectively.  Inside,  during 
tea,  tlie  visitors  enjoyed  studying  cut  stalks  of  some  of  the  new 
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introductions  and  seedlings  from  the  Snyder,  Tompkins,  and  Whit¬ 
ing  gardens.  Alza  IIola  was  much  admired  from  Mr.  Snyder’s  gar¬ 
den,  Mr.  Tompkins’  No.  43-8,  which  may  be  named  “Pink  Jade,” 
was  lovely,  and  Three  Oaks,  Vatican  Purple,  Ta  Ming,  Iowa 
Maid,  Nos.  4021  and  4P27  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
those  from  the  Whiting  group.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  left 
the  hospitality  of  the  Currier  home  and  garden. 

Dinner  at  the  Rickers  and  a  twilight  drive  through  the  lush  coun¬ 
tryside  to  the  Whitings  with  the  promise  of  an  unhurried  tomor¬ 
row  in  their  garden  brought  renewed  realization  that  iris  time  is  a 
good  time. 

One  might  almost  wonder  whether  the  Whitings  specialize  in  iris 
or  in  fine  evergreens.  Certainly  no  one  who  has  ever  visited  their 
gardens  could  fail  to  note  the  beautiful  setting  provided  by  fine 
Scotch  and  white  pine,  fir  and  spruce,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
upright  and  spreading  juniper  with  yew  and  hemlock,  together 
with  a  very  discriminating  and  beautifully  arranged  selection  of 
better  shrubs  and  trees.  These  alone  would  make  the  garden  worth 
visiting  even  if  there  were  not  an  iris  in  sight.  What  such  a  setting- 
does  for  the  glorious  beauty  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  iris  world — 
well  that  is  the  Whiting  garden. 


In  spite  of  a  predetermined  resolve  to  take  section  by  section  to 
keep  an  orderly  array  of  notes,  we  found  ourselves  running  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  carried  away  from  all  thought  of 
notes  by  the  amazing  beauty  on  every  side.  Recent  development 
of  the  south  garden  left  wide-open  grass  paths  from  which  close-ups 
as  well  as  perspectives  were  equally  satisfying.  Here  was  a  cleverly 
contrived  entrance  through  a  little  juniper-lined  lane  where  gold 
flame  honeysuckle  spilled  over  a  bit  of  stone  wall  and  gave  tantaliz¬ 
ing  vistas  from  all  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  Finally,  realizing 
that  a  day  was  all  too  short  a  time  to  note  adequately  all  the  visiting 
iristocrats  and  the  hundreds  of  new  seedlings,  we  began  to  take 
notes  seriously.  Special  favorites  from  other  seasons  were  checked, 
especially  those  numbered  last  year.  Where  an  occasional  short¬ 
stemmed  bloom  appeared,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  a  measure  of  the 
progress  of  growth  at  the  time  of  the  late  freeze  than  an  indication 
of  tenderness  inasmuch  as  it  occurred  on  the  earlier  blooming  varie¬ 
ties  which  were  further  advanced  at  the  time. 
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Nowhere  was  there  any  evidence  of  rot,  and  only  a  half-dozen 
plants  in  the  entire  garden  had  winter-killed.  The  percentage  of 
bloom  on  the  new  seedlings  (from  seed  planted  in  the  fall  of  1941) 
was  unusually  large,  about  80  per  cent.  This  block  of  debutantes 
made  as  fine  a  showing  for  color  and  wealth  of  bloom  as  any  of  the 
more  established  sections  of  the  garden.  It  was  hardly  believable 
that  these  thousands  of  blooms  could  have  come  from  seed  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  that  they  were  “run  of  the  mill,”  not  selected 
seedlings. 

Among  the  visiting  blends,  Prairie  Sunset  was  in  glorious  bloom 
and  is  truly  a  magnificent  iris.  The  new  Green  Shadows  of  H.  P. 
Sass  is  a  lovely  old  gold  self  with  a  heavy  metallic  sheen  and  tex¬ 
ture  like  a  rich  brocade.  J.  Sass’  No.  40-457  is  of  similar  coloring. 
Sunset  Serenade  is  a  clear,  bright  golden  blend,  infused  with  apri¬ 
cot  and  orange  tones,  a  glowing  beauty.  Nos.  40-404,  40-400,  and 
40-365  from  J.  Sass  are  similar  in  coloring  and  very  fine.  No.  20-42 
from  TI.  P.  Sass  is  a  particularly  rich  and  brilliant  blend  in  the 
Prairie  Sunset  color  class.  The  Sasses  have  dozens  in  this  line  now, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  well  worth  introducing.  Among  the 
Whiting  seedlings  in  this  class,  No.  4158  was  one  of  the  best,  com¬ 
ing  from  Happy  Days  X  E.  B.  Williamson;  it  is  perhaps  the  near¬ 
est  in  color  to  Prairie  Sunset.  Another,  No.  4252  from  Mirabelle 
X  Cedar  Rose,  is  very  bright  and  clear  and  has  extremely  heavy 
substance.  No.  4186,  which  bloomed  later,  is  deeper  and  much  red¬ 
der,  very  brilliant  and  of  exceptionally  good  form  and  lasting 
qualities. 

Salbach’s  Orange  Flame,  Hall’s  Stardom  and  Samovar,  Lap- 
ham’s  Merton  L.  Gage  and  Ned  Lefevre,  Egelberg’s  Sunset  Tan, 
and  Kellogg’s  Copper  Pink  were  all  blooming  in  very  good  form. 
Copper  Pink  was  especially  fine,  a  lovely  pink  blended  self  of  ex¬ 
cellent  form  with  a  lustrous  copper  overlay.  Hoosier  Sunrise,  quite 
similar  in  coloring,  made  a  splendid  showing.  Nylon  was  never 
lovelier.  “Seashell”  fascinated  us  with  its  delicate  flesh  pink.  Flora 
Zenor  and  Melitza  were  not  blooming.  Mellowglow  we  did  not 
see  this  year  but  well  remember  its  beauty  from  other  years.  A 
sister  seedling,  No.  4019,  pinker  and  lighter  in  coloring,  was  lovely. 

*  v  r  __ 

No.  4121  from  Midwest  Gem  X  Prairie  Sunset,  is  so  near  the  color 
of  Mellowglow  that  we  mistakenly  identified  it  by  that  name. 
Mrs.  Whiting  may  be  persuaded  to  name  this  so  that  those  who  are 
unable  to  get  Mellowglow  may  have  one  very  close  in  coloring  to 
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it.  Veishea  never  fails  to  attract  attention  in  the  garden.  Beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  specimen,  it  has  tremendous  value  in  larger  garden  plant¬ 


ings. 


Still  outstanding  were  many  of  the  blends  numbered  in  1941  and 
1942 — Nos.  417,  418,  4126  and  41100,  which  vary  in  depth  of  color 
and  combinations  of  golden  tan,  pink  and  rose,  but  all  have  in 
common  the  iridescent  sheen  so  prominent  in  Prairie  Sunset  and 
the  glow  that  mysteriously  lights  them  from  within  which  is  so 
apparent  in  Mellowglow.  No.  4020  is  a  very  distinct  blend  of 
lavender  and  old  gold,  of  lovely  form,  quite  ruffled,  almost  lacy  at 
the  edges,  with  the  rich  lavender  of  the  falls  trimmed  with  the  gold 
of  the  standards.  Mrs.  Whiting’s  notes  showed  that  it  is  the  one 
Dr.  Everett  called  a  “glorified  sunset.”  This,  too,  might  be  named 
as  so  many  visitors  have  admired  it.  A  real  beauty  was  No.  4127,  a 
charming  tourmaline  pink  self  that  is  deeper  in  tone  than  Copper 
Pink  and  very  smooth  in  coloring.  A  hint  of  pale  blue  at  the  end 
of  the  beard  gives  it  distinction.  This  iris  is  deservedly  praised  by 
Dr.  Cook  in  Bulletin  No.  87,  and  we,  too,  think  it  is  the  nearest 
true  pink  with  a  copper  infusion  that  we  have  seen.  Mrs.  Whiting 
has  about  decided  to  introduce  tins  under  the  name  “Tea  Rose.” 
Mirabelle  X  Cedar  Rose  has  given  many  beautiful  blends:  No. 
4252,  already  mentioned,  is  a  very  bright  peach  with  pink  on  the 
falls,  and  No.  4327,  blooming  for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  one  to 
remember.  It  is  a  magnificent  flower  of  exceptionally  lovely  form 
and  great  width  of  petals  in  a  delicate  blending  of  soft  golden  tan 
and  heliotrope. 

Three  Oaks  was  in  grand  display.  It  is  a  rich  flower  of  Corin¬ 
thian  red  overlaid  with  a  copper  sheen  and  a  blue  light  on  the  falls 
that  makes  it  look  as  though  it  were  lighted  by  a  blue  spotlight. 
This  iris  will  no  doubt  be  a  universal  favorite.  Of  similar  coloring 
but  deeper  and  more  toward  Corinthian  purple,  is  No.  4334,  and  a 
seedling  of  Three  Oaks,  No.  4362,  is  almost  pure  Vandyke  red. 

Very  interesting  from  a  breeder’s  standpoint  was  a  row  of  pastel 
pinks  of  amazing  similarity  which  came  from  a  cross  containing 
Marisha,  Sandalwood,  Amenti,  and  Angelus  parentage.  One,  No. 
4344,  was  reminiscent  of  Flora  Zenor  and  Loomis’  “Seashell,”  but 
very  large  and  beautifully  formed  with  an  orange  beard  instead  of 
the  shrimp  pink;  another,  No.  4345,  was  a  deeper,  creamy  pink  near 
to  Shatenay  with  the  rest  all  in  fascinating  shades  of  pink.  Another 
row,  from  a  favorite  cream  seedling  (Purissima  X  Matula  )  X 
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Wi  iite  Goddess  brought  a  group  of  whites  and  pastels  beyond  com¬ 
pare  ;  No.  4338,  an  exquisite  icy  blue ;  No.  4337,  a  pure,  frosty  white ; 
No.  4351,  a  huge  creamy  white,  and  No.  4357,  a  warm  white  with  a 
pink  tinge.  All  had  size,  good  form,  and  glistening  heavy  texture. 
Still  another  beautiful  pastel  pink,  No.  4346,  came  from  (Matula 
X  Garden  Magic)  X  Golden  Spike.  With  near  pinks  popping  up 
in  so  many  lines  of  breeding,  a  few  more  generations  will  surely 
bring  true  pink. 

Many  fine  yellows  greeted  us.  Ola  Kala,  Jacob  Sass’  new  intro¬ 
duction,  is  a  very  deep  yellow  self  with  ruffled  flowers  of  fine  form 
and  smooth,  velvety  texture.  The  pure,  rich  coloring  and  the 
bright  orange  beard  give  it  depth  and  clarity.  Spun  Gold,  an  iris 

x 

of  velvety,  deep  golden  yellow,  was  as  lovely  as  we  first  saw  it 
blooming  in  Mrs.  Pattison’s  garden  the  year  it  was  introduced. 
Once  more  we  had  the  pleasure  of  admiring  Late  Sun,  a  clear,  rich, 
deep  yellow  of  excellent  form,  substance,  and  branching.  Golden 
Spike,  a  clear  rich  and  altogether  satisfactory  deep  yellow  self,  was 
holding  its  own  in  this  company;  Raejean  is  a  large  two-toned 
yellow  of  great  distinction,  always  a  favorite  wherever  grown. 
No.  40-202,  from  Jacob  Sass,  was  a  brilliant  chrome  yellow  with  a 
white  splash  in  the  center  of  the  falls.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  this  pattern  in  so  deep  a  yellow,  and  it  is  most  effective.  The 
petals  are  wide  and  full  and  the  substance,  heavy.  Among  the  lighter 
yellows,  the  incomparable  Golden  Fleece  held  court.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  H.  P.  Sass  that  it  is  “Jake’s  Masterpiece.”  Its  large, 
charmingly  ruffled  flowers  are  most  distinctive  with  their  clear 
lemon  standards  and  light  creamy  yellow  falls  edged  with  the  lemon 

vellow  of  the  standards.  Around  it  we  found  the  clear  and  lovelv 
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Gilt  Edge,  the  stately  Jonquil,  and  a  seedling,  No.  4086,  similar  in 
coloring  to  Golden  Fleece  and  so  fine  that  we  wondered  why  it  had 
never  been  introduced.  In  a  group  of  still  lighter,  pure  lemon- 
toned  iris,  Elsa  Sass  was  cool  and  beautiful  as  ever.  Somewhat 
larger  and  in  the  same  lemon-ice  tone  was  Moonlight  Madonna, 
pure  and  chaste ;  the  flowers  are  beautifully  ruffled,  the  falls  flar¬ 
ing,  with  excellent  substance  and  branching.  A  new  seedling  from 
II.  P.  Sass,  No.  21-42,  is  another  beauty  in  this  same  cool  lemon  or 
sulphur  yellow— it  almost  stole  the  show.  Moonbeam,  a  1943  II.  P. 
Sass  introduction,  is  a  lemon  cream  self  whose  softness  of  tone  gives 
it  great  charm.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full  and  the  many  buds 
insure  a  long  blooming  season.  Among  the  new  Whiting  seedlings 


we  found  some  splendid  yellows:  No.  4340,  a  grandchild  of  Golden 
Spike,  has  height,  size,  form,  branching  and  substance,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  best  yellows;  No.  4347,  a  rich,  deep  yellow 
with  an  area  of  deeper  yellow  at  the  haft ;  and  No.  4336,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  yellows  in  the  garden,  an  iris  of  graceful  form 
and  charming  two-tone  pattern.  I  marvel  that  the  Whitings  can 
make  choices  among  their  seedlings  and  keep  so  few. 

We  found  quite  a  display  of  yellow  ground  plicatas,  among  which 
the  new  Coritica  stood  out  clearly  with  its  fine  pattern  of  golden 
brown  over  clear  yellow.  Peaciiblow  has  a  peach  pink  tone  glow¬ 
ing  through  the  yellow  which  makes  it  most  attractive.  Ruth 
Pollock,  with  its  deep  maroon  markings,  is  very  oustanding,  and 
Balmung,  Orloff,  and  Tiffany  all  have  distinction.  Adventure, 
blooming  on  a  two-year  clump,  was  tall  and  attractive  in  form  but 
seemed  lifeless  among  the  more  colorful  Sass  plicatas.  Rose  Top,  a 
very  large  and  fine  pink-toned  plicata,  is  pleasingly  patterned  rose 
pink  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  very  striking  and  fine.  Minnie 
Colquitt  is  splendid  but  should  be  planted  among  white  or  purple 
iris  as  it  has  a  clear  plicata  border  of  red  purple  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  One  of  the  finest  plicatas  we  have  seen  for  many  a  year, 
Blue  Shimmer  should  perhaps  be  listed  among  the  blues  as  its  gar¬ 
den  effect  is  clear,  light  blue.  It  has  a  fine,  almost  all-over  pattern 
of  pure  blue  on  a  snow  white  ground.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
proudly  carried.  We  predict  a  great  future  for  this  iris. 

Good  light  blues  are  essential  to  any  garden,  and  we  think  Great 
Lakes  is  still  about  the  best  of  all.  Blue  Zenith,  somewhat  darker, 
was  tall,  large  and  fine,  and  Sea  Blue  made  a  wonderful  garden 
clump.  Mountain  Sky,  not  blooming  this  year  but  well  remem¬ 
bered  from  last  year,  is  a  lovely  pastel  blue  with  a  silver  pattern 
at  the  haft.  Tishomingo  is  excellent,  a  clear  wisteria  blue  self. 
Annabel,  of  medium  size  but  very  pure  coloring,  is  a  joy  in  the 
garden  because  of  its  long  season  of  bloom.  Several  good  blue  seed¬ 
lings  from  Dr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Hall  were  much  admired  for  their 
form,  pure  coloring,  and  firm  substance.  Frosty  Blue  was  out¬ 
standing  with  glistening  texture  and  fine  wide  branching.  Among 
the  1943  seedlings,  two  stood  out  as  very  promising:  No.  4332,  a 
very  large  flax  blue,  and  No.  4342,  a  darker  cornflower  blue,  both 
from  Annabel  X  Blue  Zenith.  The  Admiral  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  medium  blues,  and  J.  Sass’  new  Lake  Huron  is  a  very  blue 
blue  of  great  garden  value.  Among  the  dark  blues  Vatican  Pltrple 


was  most  outstanding.  It  is  very  large  and  of  excellent  form  and 
extremely  heavy  substance.  The  garden  effect  is  very  blue,  close  to 
dee})  hyacinth  of  Ridgway.  It  has  a  heavy  taffeta,  not  a  velvety, 
texture,  which  insures  its  withstanding  any  kind  of  weather.  A 
new  dark  blue  seedling  from  J.  Sass,  No.  41-83,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  a  large,  beautifully  formed  flower  of  pure,  deep  blue- 
purple  without  a  trace  of  red.  AVe  hope  to  hear  from  it  again. 
Amigo  and  AA'abash  were  attractive,  as  always,  with  Lothario  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  companion  for  them.  Nightfall  bloomed  clean  and 
bright  with  its  lustrous  finish  and  rich,  deep  coloring.  Bright 
Melody  made  a  good  showing,  and  AYest  Point  was  splendid  as 
usual.  Some  fine  dark  seedlings  were  showing  up  in  the  trial  beds, 
especially  No.  4335,  a  glossy  black  purple  from  Lilamani  X  Smol¬ 
der. 

Many  fine  new  white  iris  were  here  for  us  to  study,  but  outstand¬ 
ing  among  them  all  was  Alba  Superba,  well  named,  indeed.  A\tinter 
Carnival  made  an  excellent  showing,  as  did  the  older  AVhite  God¬ 
dess,  still  a  favorite.  ATrgin  Snow  was  very  white  and  lovely,  but 
the  whitest  of  all  was  Priscilla,  a  perfect  gem  for  any  garden.  And 
she  surprised  us  by  blooming  38  inches  tall  in  some  locations.  Snow 
A^elvet  is  an  excellent  white  that  does  seem  to  have  a  velvety  tex¬ 
ture.  Miss  Bishop  is  verv  charming  with  a  smooth  chrome  vellow 
throat  and  glistening  white  petals.  AViiite  City  seemed  too  blue  to 
be  called  a  white,  and  AVhite  Prince  too  creamy  for  its  name,  but 
it  is  a  fine  iris.  Among  the  new  seedlings,  No.  4343,  a  pure  white 
of  glistening  texture,  wide,  full  form,  good  height  and  branching, 
seemed  most  promising. 

AATe  have  left  to  the  last  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections,  the 
reds.  Perhaps  the  new  and  gorgeous  Elmohr  belongs  in  this  class. 
It  made  a  magnificent  display  with  its  huge,  beautifully  rounded 
flowers,  smoothly  and  distinctly  patterned  in  rich  mulberry.  The 
wide  standards  are  ruffled  and  domed,  the  falls  semi-flaring,  the 
whole  flower  crisp  and  delectable.  An  unforgettable  iris. 

Garden  Flame,  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  dark  reds,  was  lovely 
in  a  well-established  clump.  It  is  a  deep,  rich  garnet  self  of  great 
beauty.  Another  very  fine  dark  red,  Display,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  rich  and  glowing  maroon  red  self  of  splendid  form  and 
blooming  habits.  Everyone  liked  it.  Garden  Glory,  which  we  had 
admired  so  much  last  year  as  No.  4055,  is  a  beauty;  each  time  we 
see  it,  it  impresses  us  anew  with  its  exquisite  charm  and  refinement, 
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an  iris  of  pure,  deep,  rich  red  with  no  haft  venation.  We  give  this 
iris  our  unqualified  recommendation.  A  new  red  seedling  from  the 
J.  Sass  garden.  No.  41-43,  created  a  sensation ;  it  is  a  very  bril¬ 
liant,  deep  red  and  we  hope  it  will  be  named  and  introduced.  Red- 
yen  was  a  bright  dark  red  gem,  not  large  on  a  first-year  plant  but 
very  rich  in  coloring.  There  were  many  other  good  reds,  not  so  new 
but  showing  excellent  form  and  garden  value:  Red  Valor,  a  deep 
garnet  red  self ;  Edward  Lapiiam,  a  glowing  red  with  flowers  of 
firm  substance,  whose  brown  hafts  add  to  its  richness ;  The  Red 
Douglas,  a  grand  iris  of  rich  depth  and  carrying  power ;  Red 
Gleam,  a  brilliant  flower  of  medium  size;  Garden  Magic,  which 
stands  right  up  among  the  newer  ones  in  rich  color,  form  and 
smooth  beauty;  and  Crimson  Tide  which  seems  to  get  better  every 
year,  its  glowing  color  and  splendid  form  making  it  more  than  wel¬ 
come  in  any  garden.  A  few  brilliant  reds  were  showing  up  in  the 
new  Whiting  seedlings — No.  419  seemed  even  better  than  it  was 
last  year.  It  is  a  very  bright  orange-brown  red,  a  blending  of 
English  red  and  Morocco  by  Ridgwav,  with  the  heaviest  substance 
we  have  seen  in  a  red  and  an  enamel  finish.  This,  too,  might  be 
named.  On  a  later  visit  we  saw  Arab  Chief  (No.  4175),  which  is 
in  a  class  by  itself  for  color  but  might  be  described  among  the  reds. 
Blooming  late,  it  is  usually  missed  by  the  judges  but  it  is  something 
to  wait  for.  It  is  Venetian  red,  almost  pure  henna  by  Dictionary 
of  Color,  close  to  Hays’  russet  by  Ridgwav,  although  the  metallic 
finish  gives  it  greater  brilliance. 

We  have  visited  the  Whiting  Gardens  for  many  years,  and  in 
addition  to  the  pleasure  derived,  it  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
development  of  certain  trends.  One  of  these,  beautifully  accom¬ 
plished,  is  the  common  characteristic  shared  by  such  lovely  iris  as 
Veisiiea,  Rouge  Bouquet,  Cedar  Rose,  and  Priscilla.  To  obtain 
stems  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  whipping  winds  and  beating 
rains,  they  have  definitely  worked  toward  stalks  of  medium  height, 
good  branching,  strength  of  stem,  and  a  quality  of  substance  and 
texture  in  the  flowers  that  could  take  punishment  without  marring. 
What  they  may  lack  in  pure  length  of  stem,  they  more  than  make 
up  in  placement  of  bloom  and  a  certain  grace  of  carriage.  They  are 
a  definite  asset  from  the  landscape  point  of  view  for  the  real  satis¬ 
faction  of  bringing  down  their  lovely  colors  to  a  lower  level,  while 
their  finish  and  texture  make  them  superb  subjects  for  the  front  of 
the  border.  What  good  are  four-foot  stems  when  they  lie  fiat  across 


a  garden  path?  The  second  trend  which  has  become  outstanding  is 
that  of  pure  seifs  of  good,  clear  color  with  a  sleek,  smooth  finish  at 
the  haft  so  evident  in  Garden  Glory,  Amaranth,  and  Vatican 
Purple.  This  season  it  appears  in  many  of  the  new  seedlings,  espe¬ 
cially  in  two  new  blues,  No.  4342,  and  a  very  deep  one,  No.  4335, 
both  described  earlier,  and  in  a  number  of  clear  yellows  of  very 
pure  color,  satiny  smooth,  with  wide,  flaring  falls,  and  a  certain 
crispness  of  texture  that  seems  the  very  essence  of  good  breeding. 


This  article  is  largely  a  compilation  of  notes  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Ricker ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wine  gar,  Omaha,  Neb. 
— Ed. 


NOTES  ON  IRIS  IN  ENGLAND 

N.  Leslie  Cave 
Surrey,  England 

®  Your  members  may  be  interested  to  hear  how  some  American- 
raised  iris,  and  others  of  our  own,  have  behaved  this  year.  Recently 
I  visited  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gardens  at  Wisley,  saw 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Anley’s  lovely  iris  garden  at  Woking,  and  called 
in  at  the  June  Show  in  the  R.  II.  S.  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  so  I  am 
writing  now  before  the  impressions  made  by  certain  flowers  have 
faded. 

First,  a  word  about  the  weather.  The  iris  were  fairly  fortunate 
this  year.  We  had  gales,  and  fierce  ones,  but  they  had  blown  them- 
selves  out  before  blossoming  time,  and  for  the  first  half  of  their 
season  the  plants  basked  in  warm  (i.e.,  warm  for  this  climate)  sun¬ 
shine.  Showers  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  flowering  period, 
but  these  were  not  severe,  and  the  cool  weather  helped  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season. 

To  take  Wisley  first :  before  coming  to  the  iris,  it  must  be  noted 
that  owing  to  shortage  of  labor  none  of  the  plants  has  been  divided, 
many  are  therefore  congested,  and  for  this  reason  some  are  flower¬ 
less.  Our  own  varieties  have  suffered  most  as  they  have  been  in  situ 
longer.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  newer  Americans  had  been  presented 
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to  the  Garden  by  Mr.  Pilkington,  Mr.  Wyn  Hellings,  and  others  not 
so  long  ago,  they  were  in  better  form  and  their  rhizomes  were  not 
climbing  about  over  one  another.  Several,  in  fact,  had  been  in  the 
ground  only  two  years,  so  they  were  showing  almost  at  their  best. 

Now  for  the  iris.  The  two  varieties  raised  in  the  U.  S.  A.  which 
brought  the  house  down  were  Sonny  Boy,  which  called  across  the 
garden,  and  Amigo.  No  wonder  you  think  so  highly  of  the  latter ; 
it  certainly  is  a  cheerful  little  fellow  and  its  coloring  is  so  rich  and 
clear.  I  fell  hard  for  it.  Sonny"  Boy  was  given  the  Award  of  Merit, 
which  it  deserved.  Copper  Piece  (one  flower  spike  in  three  clumps) 
tantalizes  me.  Its  color  is  intense  and  unique  and  that  blaze  of  blue 
on  the  falls  is  striking,  but  I  have  seen  it  looking  well  (in  health) 
only  once.  Do  you  find  that  it  lacks  stamina,  or  does  it  object  to  our 
climate?  Rosy  Wings,  which  has  already  gained  an  Award,  was 
looking  fine,  as  it  was  at  Woking.  It  is  a  distinct  and  good  iris. 
Legend,  while  its  branching  is  superb,  appeared  a  little  dull  in 
color.  There  are  many  red-purple  iris  that  are  brighter,  although 
it  is  certainly  rich.  Piute  looked  sumptuous.  The  sun  was  behind 
it,  and  the  effect  was  a  rich  plush  red.  Black  Wings  was  fair,  but 
it  has  not  the  velvet  of  Maisie  Lowe  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson)  ;  neither 
is  it  so  deep  in  color.  I  should  like  to  see  Black  Valor.  Among  the 
less  good  were  Magnetawan  and  Yucatan,  which  wobble  on  their 
stalks  and  have  poorly  shaped  blooms.  Dubrovnik  was  putting  on 
a  brave  show,  but  it  appeared  rather  flimsy,  and  this  I  confirmed 
when  I  saw  it  again  at  the  R.  II.  S.  Show.  A  pity,  as  it  is  of  a  novel 
color.  China  Lantern  was  passable.  Cheerio ’s  Brother  did  not 
look  any  great  improvement  on  his  taller  relative,  who  was  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine. 

Among  the  pale  bines,  Shining  Waters  was  looking  better  than 
it  did  last  year,  but  it  is  obviously  not  happy  over  here.  The  two 
best  bines  were  easily  Aline  and  Miss  Pesel ’s  Blue  Sentinel,  a 
very  shapely  medium-sized  flower  nearly  as  blue  as  Aline.  Has  any 
iris  been  raised  vet  which  is  bluer  than  this  beauty?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  know  its  name.  The  Rev.  Canon  Meyer  has  three  lovely 
blues,  St.  Osyth,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Elizabeth.  The  first-named  is 
short,  beautifully  rounded,  and  a  real  ice-blue  which  does  not  fade. 
It  is  my  personal  favorite  of  the  three.  St.  Mary  is  taller  and  not 
quite  so  blue,  while  St.  Elizabeth  is  huge,  rather  close-branched 
and,  I  have  been  told,  a  little  difficult  to  grow.  It  is  a  well-formed 
flower  with  plenty  of  substance. 
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While  at  Wisley  I  made  a  point  of  inspecting  very  closely  Mabel 
Ciiadburn  and  Joan  Lay.  They  are  quite  distinct.  The  first  is 
large  without  being  huge,  has  beautifully  rounded  flowers  which 
are  delightfully  but  delicately  ruffled,  and  its  yellow  color,  while 
slightly  paler  than  that  of  Joan  Lay,  has  a  peculiarly  luminous 
quality.  It  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  Joan  Lay,  which  is  in  effect  a 
taller,  deeper,  and  better-shaped  Golden  Hind.  Your  new  yellows 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Mabel  Ciiadburn  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  but  both  are  “must  have’s.”  Miss  Pesel’s  Watermeads 
is  quite  distinct,  buff  with  a  violet  suffusion  in  the  falls,  a  sturdy, 
broad-petaled  flower.  Mrs.  Murrell’s  White  City  was  superb  this 
year,  tall,  very  rounded  out  and  smooth.  It  has  a  decidedly  blue 
cast,  but  is  most  impressive.  It  is  easily  our  best  white;  in  fact,  it 
and  Gudrun  were  the  only  two  whites  I  noticed.  I  was  glad  to  read 
Dr.  Franklin  Cook’s  praise  of  it  in  your  October  1942  issue. 

The  high  spot  of  my  short  iris  tour  was  Mrs.  Anley’s  garden, 
which  is  on  light  soil  on  a  hill.  All  her  iris  were  bursting  with 
health — even  W.  R.  Dykes  had  no  flecks  and  looked  positively  ro¬ 
bust !  This  is  probably  due  to  the  hop  manure  used  to  “brace”  the 
soil.  It  seems  to  suit  the  plants  “down  to  the  ground.”  I  noted 
Charm  and  Lighthouse  and  admired  the  color  of  both  and  the 
breadth  of  petal  of  the  latter.  Sandia  was  fairly  attractive,  and 
Portola  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  variegatas  I  have  seen. 
Aida  was  very  disappointing,  almost  muddy  in  color.  At  the  Show, 
which  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Old  Hall,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  colors  as  the  glass  roof  has  been  “blacked  out”  with  blue 
paint.  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  was  much  impressed  by 
Moonglo,  a  fascinating  blend,  and  Rose  Violet,  rich  and  rosy,  but 
I  must  admit  that  my  first  sight  of  Wabash  left  me  cold.  It  did  not 
look  so  bright  or  so  clean  as  Cantabile.  However,  to  be  fair,  I  was 
informed  by  Mrs.  Murrell  that  this  is  not  so — that  it  is,  if  anything, 
brighter  than  the  older  variety  and  that  it  flowers  freely,  which 
Cantabile  does  not.  I  must  wait  and  see  it  in  the  open  air. 

Mrs.  Anley’s  garden  contains  a  number  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Long’s 
seedlings,  some  named,  many  under  number,  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  size,  their  substance,  and  the  breadth  of 
their  falls.  Till  now  they  have  not  been  obtainable,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  soon  they  will  be  introduced.  They  will,  I  am  rash 
enough  to  prophesy,  make  a  name  for  themselves. 
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I  particularly  noticed  an  extraordinarily  broacl-petaled  bright 
mauve  with  a  suffusion  of  clear  red-brown,  particularly  at  the  haft, 
and  with  almost  perfect  form.  Another  outstanding  one  was  a  tall 
copper-red,  not  too  deep,  but  very  bright  and  with  hardly  any  blue 
influence.  This  fairly  scintillated  in  the  sun.  Still  another  was 
rather  like  a  much  larger,  lighter  Evolution  with  a  golden  instead 
of  brown  suffusion  and  very  clean  in  color.  An  orange-tan  seedling 
of  Mr.  Long’s,  while  not  large,  made  Aida  look  quite  dull.  He  also 
has  one  seedling  on  the  lines  of  Lighthouse,  but  deeper  in  color  and 
with  more  substance.  I  saw  also  a  very  clear-colored  amoena,  much 
broader  in  petal  than  Wabash,  but  short,  and  there  was  another  one, 
a  pale  blue,  to  rave  over.  The  individual  flowers  were  difficult  to  find 
fault  with ;  they  were  very  smooth,  shining  in  color,  and  of  perfect 
form,  but  (yes,  there  is  a  “but,”  as  with  all  iris)  it  has  few  branches 
and  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  robust  grower.  However,  I  hope  to 
see  it  next  year  when  I  may  be  better  able  to  report  on  its  habits. 
1  did  not  see  his  Killiney,  a  large  mauve  which  gained  the  Iris  So¬ 
ciety’s  Bronze  Medal,  nor  did  I  see  many  of  his  other  named  sorts. 
I  saw  them  when  they  won  their  honors,  but  that  was  too  long  ago 
for  me  to  be  able  to  describe  them  faithfully.  He  has  gained  many 
awards  and  is,  I  feel  certain,  our  leading  iris  breeder.  His  Treasure 
Ship  must  be  the  gaudiest  yellow ;  it  fairly  blazes.  I  did  see  his 
Clothing  of  Delight,  a  paler,  more  graceful  Baldwin,  and  his 
Rose  of  England,  decidedly  pinker  than  most,  and  I  liked  both.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Long. 

Well,  the  iris  have  gone,  and  with  them,  the  Russell  lupins,  but 
now  the  roses  are  out  and  the  tall  spires  of  the  delphiniums  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  borders  a  cloud  of  blue.  When  these  are  over,  we  shall  de¬ 
scend  to  handsome  but  less  thrilling  things  such  as  phlox  and 
Michaelmas  daisies.  All  the  time  those  pods  on  the  iris  will  be 
fattening  and  promising  lots  of  seed  and  new  flowers  and  (perhaps) 
new  colors.  Roll  on,  1944. 
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HOW  RED  CAN  WE  GET  IRIS? 
E.  G.  Lapham 


®  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain  prominent  member  of  onr  So¬ 
ciety  is  out  gunning  for  the  first  hybridizer  who  gets  a  really  red 
iris.  I  fear  I  would  stir  up  his  ire,  especially  since  I  am  seeking  just 
such  an  iris — a  very  brilliant,  or  should  I  sav,  a  light  red  shade. 
I  am  utterly  truthful  when  I  say  I  was  a  bit  apprehensive  during 
the  past  season  lest  he  get  hold  of  some  unattached  B’s  and  CPs  and 
start  an  iris  trek  to  the  East  and  get  a  glimpse  of  my  seedling  patch 
over  by  the  factory.  All  that  would  have  saved  me  would  have  been 
that  he  have  a  heart  attack  before  he  could  get  his  gun  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

My  iris  traveling  has  been  limited  and  I  may  have  missed  a  lot 
redder  iris  than  I  have  seen,  bnt  I  have  seen  enough  at  Paul  Cook’s 
and  in  my  own  seedling  rows  to  convince  me  that  real  self  reds  are 
just  around  the  corner.  Iris  history  from  the  days  of  Seminole  and 
Morning  Splendor,  Ethel  Peckham  and  Rubeo  to  those  now 
grown  shows  a  mighty  progress  both  in  rich  reds  and  in  bright  reds. 
Cook  has  some  wonderful  things  in  rich  reds,  and  I  know  his  color 
taste  runs  to  the  richer  things.  He  sees  lots  of  good  red  color  in 
Redward,  and  the  reports  on  it,  now  that  it  is  out  in  the  world,  sus¬ 
tain  his  preferences.  Just  to  show  me,  though,  what  he  can  do  in 
brights  he  has  confounded  me  with  Flamely. 

The  blending  of  three  of  my  red  lines  last  year  gave  me  a  medium 
rich  red  which  showed  a  decided  advance  over  my  named  iris.  It  is 
one  that  would  better  please  those  who  prefer  the  deeper  reds  as 
the  best  of  hundreds  raised  from  Christabel  and  Red  Gleam.  This 
seedling  is  a  rich,  deep  self,  but  with  plenty  of  yellow  in  it  instead 
of  being  a  deep  red-purple.  As  most  of  my  recent  work  with  reds 
has  involved  the  use  of  numbered  seedlings,  I  am  not  going  sagely  to 
hand  out  much  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for  breeding  reds.  As  a 
starter  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  together  the  best  collection  of 
red  iris  you  can  secure  and  cross  them.  Then  you  will  be  a  crosser 
like  me;  not  a  terrifically  scientific  fellow  who  stays  awake  nights 
getting  reds  from  red  and  white,  yellow  and  red,  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps 
I  depend  a  bit  on  a  mystic  dragonfly,  bnt  that  is  another  story. 

My  most  brilliant  red  iris  to  date  is  a  seedling  of  AVakarusa  and 
Edward  Lapham.  It  has  no  blue;  it  has  no  blackish  lustre.  Let  us 


hope  it  was  not  the  confounded  season  we  had  that  produced  this 
coloring  for  the  1943  model  only.  But  if  it  sticks,  it  is  something. 
If  not,  my  alibi  is  already  on  paper!  As  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out, 
it  lies  between  carrot  red  and  grenadine  red.  I  like  the  sound  of 
grenadine  a  lot  better  than  carrot,  so  I  make  it  grenadine  red.  If  I 
am  using  a  bit  of  poetic  license,  I  do  not  require  as  large  a  dose  as 
my  poetry  does. 

I  seem  to  have  run  out  of  red  ink  so  will  have  to  hand  a  bouquet 
to  David  Hall  on  his  “Flamingo  Pinks.”  After  my  visit  to  his 
garden  this  year,  it  looked  like  he  had  scuttled  the  ship  of  Capt. 
Kidd  and  his  gory  crew  and  gone  in  very  largely  for  the  parlor 
pinks.  However,  if  Dave  Hall  is  looking  this  way,  or  gets  this  far  in 
the  reading  of  these  comments,  I  might  say  that  I,  too,  am  still 
struggling  for  real  pinks.  No  one  is  out  gunning  for  me  in  this 
sector. 


ADIOS:  A  LATE  IRIS  DRIFT 

Louise  Blake 


■  It  takes  a  lot  of  engineering  to  make  gardeners  understand  that 
a  late  iris  is  a  good  investment.  In  a  recent  letter  Bob  Schreiner 
states  the  problem  carefully,  “As  a  whole,  late  iris  do  not  enjoy  the 
popularity  they  should.”  Of  course,  they  don’t.  I  worked  20  years 
with  iris  before  I  discovered  why.  I  asked  these  late  iris,  Why  don’t 
you  get  to  the  Iris  Parade  on  time?  Why  wait  for  the  guests  to 
leave?  Why  not  come  before  beauty  and  glamour  change  into  dis¬ 
order  and  decay? 

«/ 

At  last  came  the  answer.  Nearly  three  weeks  had  slipped  out  of 
May  and  my  1943  iris  season  seemed  definitelv  closed.  One  night  a 
storm  raged  with  wind,  hail,  and  driven  rain.  In  the  morning  the 
sun  and  I  were  out  together,  for  my  job  was  cutting  dried  stalks  and 
clearing  the  disorder  left  by  my  iris  aristrocrats  as  they  are  not 
particularly  tidy  in  their  leave-taking.  I  had  a  wonderful  surprise 
awaiting  me.  Four  late  iris — Egelberg’s  Angelus,  Grinter’s  Gar¬ 
den  Magic,  Grant’s  Sunday  Best,  and  Cassebeer’s  Adios — un¬ 
daunted  by  the  storm,  were  in  perfect  bloom.  Though  they  were 
scattered,  they  were  dazzling  in  their  magic.  These  late  iris  asked 
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me,  Why  not  give  us  space  for  an  Iris  Parade  of  our  own?  Why  let 
guests  leave  before  our  show  begins?  Do  you  realize  the  beauty  and 
glamour  you  are  missing? 

I  had  my  answer,  and  that  morning  I  planned  Adios :  a  Late  Iris 
Drift.  At  first  it  had  the  contour  of  the  eleagnus  hedge  which  forms 
the  background,  but  as  my  enthusiasm  grew,  the  drift  also  grew. 
Today  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  between  an  Oregon  pear  and  a 
Carolina  ham  and  contains  over  one  hundred  iris  listed  as  late  mid¬ 
season,  late,  or  very  late.  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  the  best  of 
the  old  and  the  best  of  the  new.  I  have  made  mistakes  that  will  be 
corrected  during  the  parade  of  the  Adios  Drift.  The  present  plant¬ 
ing  includes : 

Adios,  Arab  Chief,  Dividend,  Mexico,  Oregon  Trail,  Illusion, 
Ranger,  Peach  Glow,  Whiting  No.  4164,  Pot  O’Gold,  Whiting  No.  4057, 
Packard  Blue,  Desert  Dawn,  Gilead,  Mountain  Sunset,  William  A. 
Setchell,  Tuscany  Gold,  Claude  Aurea,  Sunday  Best,  Commando, 
Debrill  Hart,  Elsa  Sass,  Burning  Bronze,  Late  Sun,  Siegfried,  Lori 
May,  Ming  Yellow,  Platinum  Beauty,  Waverly,  Cortez,  Gallant 
Leader,  Madame  Ulmann,  Spun  Gold,  Depute  Nomblot,  Sunny  Yale, 
Black  Valor,  Bonsor,  Sundance,  Gay  Vagabond,  Noontide,  Balmung, 
Glen  Ellen,  Florentine,  Naranja,  Angelus,  Nylon,  Monadnock, 
Casque  D’Or,  Silent  Waterfall,  Garden  Magic,  Rameses,  Fairy  Lus¬ 
tre,  Aline,  Dark  Knight,  Belmont,  Athala,  Adelanto,  Egel.  No.  179, 
Sunset  Tan,  Setting  Sun,  Exclusive,  Fiesta,  Storm  King,  Golden 
Eagle,  Silver  Susie,  Charm,  Red  Valor,  Tiger  Tiger,  Lighthouse, 
Grand  Canyon,  Sea  Otter,  Golden  Glow,  West  Point,  Shah  Jehan, 
Mata  Hari,  Janice,  City  of  Lincoln,  Golden  Bear,  Orchid  Lady,  Sa¬ 
hara,  Regal  Beauty,  Mary  E.  Nicholls,  Salar,  Cinnamon  Bear,  Ra¬ 
diant  Knight,  Treasure  Island,  Morocco  Rose,  Stained  Glass,  Dawn 
of  Gold,  Anne  Newhard,  Avondale,  Crimson  Tide,  Ilall  No.  4317, 
Omega,  Claret,  Narada,  Miobelle,  Snow  King,  Raejean,  Frieda 
Mohr,  Golden  Majesty,  Missouri,  Wabash.  Triptych,  Three  Sisters. 


TOOLS,  SOIL,  PESTS,  ETC. 
David  F.  Hall 


■  I  find  I  am  constantly  learning  from  other  gardeners  and  by 
trial  and  error  on  my  own  home  grounds,  better  garden  practices 
and  little  short  cuts.  As  briefly  as  possible,  I  am  going  to  describe 
a  few  of  them  that  have  made  my  work  easier  in  the  hope  that  some 
readers  may  find  them  helpful. 

We  all  have  our  pet  garden  tools,  and  practice  with  them  makes 
perfect.  We  have  to  be  shown  before  we  will  change  to  another  un¬ 
familiar  garden  tool  and  one  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  awk¬ 
ward  at  first.  I  have  four  pet  tools  with  which  I  do  about  95  per 
cent  of  my  garden  work.  First ,  the  conventional  long  handed  shovel. 
Second ,  a  five-pronged  cultivator  with  a  handle  similar  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hoe  handle,  which  can  be  purchased  in  most  hardware  stores. 
The  more  you  use  this  tool,  the  more  you  find  you  can  do  with  it. 
You  can,  by  turning  it  sideways,  remove  a  weed  growing  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  an  iris ;  if  the  weed  is  beyond  the  plant, 
you  can  remove  it  by  pushing  it  away.  I  am  a  first  believer  in  culti¬ 
vation  to  conserve  moisture  and  stimulate  growth.  By  stern  neces¬ 
sity,  I  must  practice  it  for  I  have  no  water  in  two  of  my  gardens. 
This  tool  is  the  best  I  have  found  for  this  purpose.  If  you  use  it 
to  break  up  the  earth’s  crust,  following  heavy  showers,  you  will 
not  be  bothered  with  weeds.  It  will  get  them  before  they  get  their 
toes  in.  Third,  a  hoe  with  a  blade  about  six  inches  wide  and  one- 
and-a-half  inches  deep,  commonly  known  as  an  onion  hoe,  which  can 
still  be  purchased  at  many  hardware  stores.  It  is  much  lighter  to 
handle  and  can  be  used  in  more  places  in  the  garden  than  the  old- 
fashioned  deep-bladed  hoe.  Fourth,  an  iris  digger.  AVe  frequently 
want  to  remove  a  rhizome  from  a  clump  of  iris.  A  trowel  is  too 
dull  to  cut  it  out  easily  and  the  handle  often  bends  as  we  try  to 
pry  the  rhizome  out  after  it  is  cut  loose.  A  knife  can  sever,  but 
can’t  pry  it  out.  Furthermore,  if  you  pull  very  hard  on  the  rhizome, 
you  may  break  off  many  of  the  roots.  The  best  tool  I  have  for  this 
purpose  is  an  invention  of  the  Whitings  of  Iowa.  To  make  one  like 
it,  take  a  piece  of  a  narrow  auto  spring  about  18  inches  long  (a 
narrow  piece  of  spring  is  better  than  a  wide  one)  ;  put  the  point 
of  the  spring  on  an  emery  wheel  and  sharpen  it  to  a  knife-like  edge. 
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If  there  is  a  blacksmith  nearby,  have  him  bore  two  holes  through 
the  spring  and  fasten  a  wooden  handle  on  it.  With  this  tool,  you 
can  separate  a  single  rhizome  from  a  clump  and  pry  it  ont  quickly, 
without  breaking  off  many  roots  and  without  disturbing  the  rest 
of  the  clump.  The  slight  curve  in  the  spring  makes  it  easier  to  use 
than  a  straight  piece  of  steel. 


Soil 


If  you  are  struggling  with  heavy  clay  soil  and  trying  to  lighten 
it  with  sand,  gravel,  ashes,  peat  moss,  etc.,  I  suggest  you  discontinue 
this  procedure  and  purchase  some  good  garden  soil  that  can  be 
secured  in  most  localities  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  square  yard 
and  cover  your  clav  with  about  six  inches  of  it.  In  most  cases,  you 
will  find  this  the  quickest  and  most  economical  way  in  the  end.  It 
will  also  at  the  same  time*raise  your  beds  and  improve  the  drainage. 
You  may  be  surprised  at  the  large  area  a  six-cubic-yard  load  will 
cover  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Iris,  like  most  plants,  will  produce 
more  and  better  flowers  and  increase  more  rapidly  in  rich  than  in 
lean  soil.  An  excellent  garden  fertilizer  is  well  decayed  cow  manure, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  discretion.  Some  gardeners  are  afraid  to 
use  it  with  iris  for  fear  it  will  cause  rot.  I  know  of  four  iris  fanciers 
who  have  used  it  liberally  for  several  years  with  excellent  results 
and  who  had  no  more  iris  rot  than  usual.  I  used  it  three  years  ago 
on  my  home  garden,  and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  Iris 
do  best  in  a  sunny,  well-drained  location  with  fairly  rich  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  lacking  in  any  necessary  element  of  plant  food,  that  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  added.  The  idea  somewhat  prevalent  that  we  should 
not  stimulate  the  growth  of  iris  with  fertilizers  is,  in  my  opinoin, 
a  mistake. 


If  we  want  to  produce  fine  specimen  bloom,  the  plants  must  have 
plenty  of  plant  food  available.  Bone  meal,  while  rather  expensive 
to  use  on  a  large  scale,  is  safe  and  beneficial  in  nearly  all  cases.  If 
your  garden  is  not  producing  good  growth,  have  the  soil  analyzed 
to  see  just  what  is  lacking.  While  it  may  cost  from  three  to  five 
dollars,  it  may  save  you  money  in  the  end.  One  friend  followed 
this  suggestion  and  the  report  advised  him  that  his  soil  needed 
everything  under  heaven  except  more  sand.  In  such  a  case,  again 
a  few  loads  of  good  garden  soil  hauled  in  is  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  solution. 
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Winter  Protection 


Where  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  Illinois,  iris 
produce  better  bloom  when  given  some  winter  protection,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  rhizomes  transplanted  during  the  preceding 
two  or  three  months  he  given  some  protection  to  prevent  heaving. 
Low  temperatures  do  not  seem  to  affect  iris,  except  a  few  tender 
varieties,  but  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  do  the  damage,  and 
anything  that  will  shade  the  plant  will  be  helpful.  Just  what  is 
best  to  use  depends  on  what  is  available.  I  have  tried  marsh  hay, 
straw,  and  excelsior,  with  corn  stalks  to  hold  them  down.  For  the 
past  15  years,  1  have  used  only  leaves,  any  kind,  but  oak  leaves  are 
preferred  as  they  don’t  pack  so  tightly  as  do  most  other  kinds. 

The  village  collects  truck  loads  of  leaves  in  the  streets  and  alleys 
and  is  pleased  to  find  a  nearby  place  to  dispose  of  them,  so  they 
don’t  cost  anything.  In  one  garden  where  I  have  room,  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  I  put  them  on  a  pile  of  compost.  In  the  other  two  gar¬ 
dens,  I  burn  them  each  spring.  Early  in  the  fall,  I  throw  leaves 
between  the  rows  of  iris,  then  with  a  bamboo  rake  or  old  broom,  I 
bring  the  leaves  up  close  to  the  plants.  I  do  not  put  many  leaves  on 
tops  of  established  plants,  but  do  cover  those  transplanted  that 


season. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  from  smothering  plants,  and  regardless  of 
cost,  prefer  leaves  to  anything  else  I  have  used.  To  prevent  the 
leaves  from  being  blown  away,  1  use  chicken  wire  over  the  beds, 
fastening  it  down  with  wire  markers.  This  wire  is  rolled  up  and 
stored  each  spring,  and  while  the  initial  cost  is  quite  a  little,  the 
wire  will  last  for  many  years.  A  substitute  for  wire  is  to  sprinkle 
some  earth  over  the  leaves,  just  enough  to  hold  them  in  place.  It 
doesn’t  take  much. 


Borers 

These  night-flying  moths  about  an  inch  long  and  the  color  of 
the  bark  of  an  elm  tree,  lay  their  eggs  on  weeds,  grasses,  shrubs, 
evergreen  trees,  and  iris  late  in  September  and  early  October  in 
this  latitude.  Their  eggs  are  too  small  to  be  noticed.  They  hatch 
out  the  following  spring  after  about  ten  days  of  warm  weather  and 
start  out  in  search  of  some  plant  to  their  liking.  I  have  found  them 
in  plants  in  the  center  of  the  iris  seed  bed  where  there  was  nothing 
but  bare  ground  when  their  eggs  were  laid,  which  seems  to  prove 
they  travel  a  considerable  distance  when  very,  very  small.  They 


rarely  bother  iris  in  open  fields  or  in  gardens  ten  or  more  feet  away 
from  shrubs,  evergreens,  fences,  etc.  The  tiny  white  borers  search 
out  the  tenderest  part  of  the  iris  fan,  the  newest  growth,  bore  in 
and  can’t  be  reached  by  contact  sprays.  They  work  in  the  fold  of 
the  iris  leaf  or  fan,  and  as  the  fan  grows,  these  ragged  edges  show. 
Wet  spots  are  also  a  sign  that  borers  are  present.  The  best  way  to 
keep  them  in  check  is  to  go  over  the  garden  about  once  a  week  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  after  they  put  in  an  appearance 
and  with  a  sharp  paring  knife  or  scissors  cut  off  the  fan  wherever 
yon  notice  one  has  been  working. 

If  there  is  no  indication  of  the  borer  where  the  cut  is  made,  you 
have  it  in  the  part  cut  off.  If  it  is  lower  in  the  fan,  you  will  see  at 
the  point  where  the  cut  is  made  evidence  of  his  presence;  in  such 
case,  take  a  second  cut  a  few  inches  lower.  You  will  soon  learn 
about  how  low  down  the  borer  has  worked.  Cutting  off  the  fan 
doesn’t  seem  to  damage  the  plant  appreciably  as  it  soon  sends  np 
new  growth. 

If  you  discover  a  borer  in  a  small  valuable  plant,  you  may  kill 
the  little  fellow  by  pinching  the  iris  fan  as  hard  as  you  can  in  the 
spot  where  you  think  he  is;  you  can’t  pinch  hard  enough  to  damage 
the  fan.  But  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  procedure  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  borers  and  is  less  certain  to  get  them  than  cutting  off  a  part 
of  the  fan.  These  little  borers  are  cannibals  and  you  very  rarely 
find  more  than  one  in  a  fan.  In  sections  where  the  borer  is  a  nui¬ 
sance,  don’t  give  your  neighbors  iris  without  first  securing  a  solemn 
pledge  that  they  will  search  out  and  destroy  the  pests  each  spring. 
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IRIS  RATINGS,  1943 


TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Permanent  Ratings — 20  or  more  rotes  necessary 


Number  Number 


Name 

Originator 

Rating  Votes 

Regions 

High 

Low 

Blue  Shimmer 

J.  Sass 

89  41 

11 

95 

81 

California  Peach 

Salbach 

87  37 

11 

90 

82 

Captain  Wells 

P.  Cook 

89  38 

10 

93 

80 

Cedar  Rose 

Whiting 

87  31 

10 

92 

80 

Chicory  Blue 

Douglas 

87  21 

11 

92 

82 

Copper  Pink 

Kellogg 

88  28 

6 

90 

85 

Copper  Rose 

P.  Cook 

89  36 

10 

91 

85 

Daybreak 

Kleinsorge 

89  49 

13 

92 

85 

Display 

Grant 

88  24 

6 

91 

82 

Ella  C allis 

II.  P.  Sass 

87  22 

10 

93 

80 

Flora  Zenor 

J.  Sass 

86  54 

11 

93 

78 

Fort  Knox 

Mil  liken 

89  21 

8 

94 

80 

Fortune 

Kleinsorge 

87  32 

7 

90 

83 

Gilt  Edge 

Whiting 

86  25 

9 

89 

80 

Golden  Eagle 

Hall 

87  43 

11 

92 

80 

Grand  Canyon 

Kleinsorge 

87  44 

11 

93 

80 

Icy  Blue 

Weed 

87  38 

11 

95 

82 

Indiana  Night 

P.  Cook 

90  30 

8 

95 

85 

Indiana  Sunset 

Lap ham 

87  20 

4 

94 

80 

L.  Merton  Gage 

Lapham 

87  38 

9 

92 

78 

Mary  Vernon 

McKee 

88  28 

8 

91 

84 

Melanie 

Hillson 

88  31 

11 

90 

83 

Mulberry  Rose 

Schreiner 

88  30 

10 

92 

82 

Persian  Prince 

II.  P.  Sass 

87  41 

11 

92 

80 

Raejean 

Whiting 

87  35 

7 

91 

80 

Samovar 

Hall 

86  36 

10 

94 

80 

Sea  Blue 

Whiting 

87  28 

7 

93 

82 

Snow  Carnival 

Graves 

90  25 

11 

96 

87 

Snow  Velvet 

II.  P.  Sass 

88  26 

7 

95 

84 

Starless  Night 

J.  Sass 

88  23 

9 

94 

78 

The  Admiral 

Hall 

88  48 

11 

93 

80 

Tiseiomingo 

Caldwell 

90  20 

10 

95 

87 

Winter  Carnival 

Schreiner 

91  36 

10 

96 

85 
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OTHER  TALL  BEARDED  RATINGS 
(At  least  five  votes  received ) 


Number 


Name 

Originator 

Rating 

Votes 

High 

Low 

Action  Front 

P.  Cook 

91 

8 

95 

87 

Adventure 

Grant 

88 

9 

91 

75 

Alastor 

Spender 

89 

6 

93 

85 

Alba  Superba 

J.  Sass 

90 

19 

96 

85 

Aleppo  Plain 

J.  Sass 

87 

7 

90 

85 

Alza  Hola 

Snyder 

89 

6 

93 

86 

Annabel 

Whiting 

87 

9 

89 

84 

Anna  Gage 

Gage 

88 

5 

91 

85 

Anne  Newhard 

Wiesner 

88 

5 

91 

86 

Autumn  Sunset 

Lapham 

88 

6 

90 

82 

Azure  Skies 

Pattison 

89 

13 

92 

83 

Bertiia  Gersdorff 

J.  Sass 

88 

7 

94 

85 

Blue  Diamond 

Nicholls 

85 

5 

90 

78 

Blue  Zenith 

Whiting 

86 

10 

89 

82 

Boss 

Washington 

88 

7 

90 

83 

Bright  Melody 

Snyder 

89 

8 

93 

84 

China  Lady 

Milliken 

87 

6 

92 

80 

Claret  Velvet 

Weed 

86 

8 

88 

84 

Coritica 

H.  P.  Sass 

89 

7 

90 

88 

Dixie  Sunshine 

Milliken 

87 

6 

92 

80 

Down  East 

Tobie 

89 

8 

93 

88 

Dreamcastle 

P.  Cook 

92 

5 

95 

90 

Elegans 

Smith 

87 

8 

89 

84 

Elmohr 

Loomis 

91 

26 

95 

86 

Etoile  d’Or 

Douglas 

89 

13 

92 

87 

Firecracker 

Hall 

88 

7 

92 

85 

Flamely 

P.  Cook 

88 

5 

89 

85 

Francelia 

McKee 

91 

9 

92 

88 

Frosty  Blue 

Whiting 

87 

6 

90 

82 

Gypsy  Baron 

Schreiner 

86 

10 

90 

85 

Grace  Ballard 

H.  P.  Sass 

88 

12 

92 

85 

IIoosier  Sunrise 

Lapham 

89 

12 

94 

86 

T  DANHA 

Ivleinsorge 

89 

5 

94 

84 

Ilse  Louise 

Smith 

87 

6 

90 

86 
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Name 

Java  Sky 
Joy 

Kentucky  Beauty 
Lady  Naomi 
Lake  Huron 
Late  Sun 
Leilani 
Lori  May 
Lothario 
Louise  Blake 
Maiden  Blush 
Majenica 
Mandalay 
Minnie  Colquitt 
Mirabelle 
Miss  Bishop 
Moonbeam 

Moonlight  Madonna 

Moonlit  Sea 

Ned  Lefevre 

Nightfall 

Nightingale 

Noonday"  Sky 

Northman 

Ola  Iyala 

Ormaco 

Overture 

Peach  Gloyv 

Peggy  Wallace 

Persian  Prince 

Pink  Reflection 

Priscilla 

Red  Amber 

Redward 

Redyen 

Remembrance 

Rose  Top 

Sharkskin 


Originator 

Rating 

Wareham 

88 

Carpenter 

88 

Carpenter 

86 

Fay 

87 

J.  Sass 

88 

DeForest 

88 

Washington 

89 

DeForest 

89 

Schreiner 

88 

Smith 

87 

I).  Hall 

87 

P.  Cook 

89 

Hall 

89 

H.  Sass 

88 

Whiting 

86 

J.  Sass 

88 

H.  P.  Sass 

88 

J.  Sass 

88 

J.  Sass 

86 

Lapham 

87 

Hall 

88 

Hall 

88 

Weed 

87 

Douglas 

89 

J.  Sass 

90 

Kleinsorge 

88 

Hall 

88 

Kleinsorge 

86 

Wiesner 

88 

II.  Sass 

87 

P.  Cook 

90 

Whiting 

88 

Loomis 

88 

P.  Cook 

88 

McKee 

89 

Hall 

88 

H.  P.  Sass 

89 

Douglas 

89 
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Number 

Votes 

High 

Low 

10 

96 

85 

7 

89 

85 

7 

88 

80 

11 

93 

78 

11 

92 

80 

15 

92 

84 

6 

92 

87 

6 

89 

88 

6 

89 

86 

5 

89 

86 

5 

89 

85 

9 

92 

84 

8 

91 

85 

19 

95 

84 

8 

89 

83 

12 

89 

85 

6 

91 

86 

20 

94 

82 

21 

92 

73 

8 

92 

83 

12 

90 

85 

10 

90 

86 

9 

90 

82 

9 

93 

86 

30 

93 

86 

7 

90 

86 

5 

90 

87 

5 

88 

83 

7 

90 

87 

5 

90 

84 

10 

92 

86 

11 

92 

84 

12 

90 

87 

5 

90 

86 

5 

89 

87 

13 

91 

85 

11 

92 

86 

-  8 

90 

87 

Name 

Originator 

Rating 

Number 

V  otes 

High 

Low 

Silver  Lustre 

Carpenter 

89 

7 

90 

87 

Sunset  Serenade 

J.  Sass 

91 

15 

95 

87 

Tiie  Guardsman 

Grant 

86 

5 

92 

75 

The  Sentinel 

Hall 

87 

10 

89 

85 

Three  Oaks 

Whiting 

87 

5 

90 

82 

Three  Sisters 

DeForest 

87 

12 

90 

83 

Vatican  Purple 

Whiting 

88 

8 

91 

84 

Veishea 

Whiting 

86 

5 

90 

83 

Vision  Fugitive 

AVa  relia  in 

90 

7 

97 

85 

White  City 

Murrell 

88 

6 

96 

84 

W IIITE  W EDGEWOOD 

Grant 

89 

8 

92 

88 

OUR  MEMBERS  WRITE 


So.  California  Replies 

■  There  are  two  intimations  in  the  latest  Bulletin  to  the  effect 
that  we  in  California  do  not  grow  iris  of  Eastern  origination  long 
enough  for  them  to  become  acclimated,  that  if  we  kept  them  “two  or 
three  years”  they  would  “perform  as  well,  and  sometimes  better, 
than  in  their  original  home.”  If  that  be  true,  many  of  them  must 
be  poor  in  their  own  home  for  I  believe  all  iris  that  are  reported  as 
being  outstanding  in  the  East  are  given  plenty  of  time  to  prove 
themselves  in  California.  Hardly  anyone  would  throw  out  a  new 
iris  short  of  a  three-year  trial.  1  grew  Valor  seven  vears  without  a 
flower  and  Meldoric  about  the  same  length  of  time  with  one  poor 
stalk.  Everyone  in  Southern  California  lias  had  similar  experiences. 
Some  iris  pass  the  test  with  honors — a  notable  one  is  the  old  Persia 
that  blooms  faithfully  everywhere.  There  are  certain  years,  or  sea- 
sons,  like  the  spring  following  the  freeze,  when  Eastern  iris  put  on 
their  Sunday  best.  Sacramento  is  several  hundred  miles  north  and 
the  climate  there  may  be  more  like  that  to  which  Eastern  iris  are 
accustomed,  but  there  are  more  iris  growers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 
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Mr.  Gaulter  charges  Happy  Days  with  being  subject  to,  and  a 

possible  carrier  of,  leaf  spot.  In  my  Alhambra  garden  I  had  no  leaf 

spot,  a  condition  which  I  believed  was  due  to  the  disintegrating 

limestone  in  the  soil.  Here,  this  season,  I  had  considerable  leaf  spot, 

and  on  reading  Mr.  Gaulter ’s  comment  I  went  immediately  to  look 

at  Happy  Days  and  was  amused  to  find  it  absolutely  free  of  that 

«/ 

disfiguring  disease !  Indeed,  very  few  varieties  in  the  whole  garden 
were  so  clean.  I  have  never  cared  for  Happy  Days,  but  I  believe  in 
giving  the  devil  his  due! 

I  rather  resent  Mr.  Harold  Johnson’s  inference  that  iris  lack¬ 
ing  distinction  are  good  enough  for  Southern  Californians. 

Lena  Lothrop. 

San  Bernardino ,  Calif. 


Iris  Highlights  of  1943 

■  In  iris  time  it  was  a  real  hardship  to  obey  our  government’s  re¬ 
quest  to  refrain  from  traveling  unnecessarily,  but  recompense  came 
in  the  many  charming  new  varieties  found  blooming  in  nearby  gar- 
dens. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  finds  of  the  year  was  Barrimohr,  origi¬ 
nated  by  William  Miller  and  named  for  his  garden  in  Barrington 
and  for  the  seed  parent,  William  Mohr.  For  this  lovely  bloom. 
Mother  Nature  chose  her  material  of  “old  violet'’  (using  the  term 
as  we  say  “old  rose’’  or  “old  gold’’  to  indicate  a  softened  tone  of 
color).  She  cut  it  wide  and  full  so  that  both  standards  and  falls 
are  beautifully  ruffled.  The  falls  are  longer  than  wide  and  taper 
attractively  at  the  lower  edge.  They  are  similar  in  basic  shape  to 
those  of  Ormohr,  but  in  this  case,  are  softly  ruffled  rather  than  tail¬ 
ored  in  the  manner  of  Ormohr ’s.  Not  quite  satisfied,  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  added  further  embellishment — she  dipped  her  brush  into  a 
purple  of  redder  hue  and  brushed  it  broadly  down  the  center  of  the 
falls  so  that  the  tones  blended  into  a  smooth  whole.  There  are  no 
markings  to  betray  the  William  Mohr  ancestry.  To  my  eyes,  the 
plant’s  only  fault  was  an  overlapping  of  the  large  flowers,  but  an¬ 
other  year’s  bloom  may  remedy  this,  and,  in  anv  case,  its  charm  and 
beauty  are  sufficient  compensation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Fay  telephoned  me  to  come  and  see  Barri¬ 
mohr  in  their  garden,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  trip  to  Wilmette 
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through  a  rain  storm  that  met  me  half  way  and  lingered  on  so  that 
we  admired  Barrimohr  and  some  of  Mr.  Fay’s  seedlings  in  a  driz- 
zle  or  worse. 

Mr.  Fay  has  a  delightful  white  which  he  has  named  Katherine 
Fay,  for  his  mother.  This  larger  flower  is  pleasingly  ruffled  and 
nicely  formed.  Its  ivory  haft  is  wide  and  the  bit  of  beard  which 
shows  is  white.  Four  branches  are  well  placed,  and  the  eight  flowers 
promise  a  long  season. 

Another  seedling  of  Mr.  Fay’s  (No.  41-22)  which  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  visitors  is  a  deep  yellow.  Always  noticeable, 
it  is  particularly  cheerful  to  look  at  on  a  gloomy  day. 

No.  41-21  is  a  pale  blue,  much  beruffled  flower  of  lovely  form  and 
unusual  substance.  The  large  flowers  crowd  each  other  a  bit  at  the 
top  of  34-inch  stalks,  but  in  every  other  way  it  has  great  charm. 

So,  too,  has  the  medium-sized,  ruffled  white,  No.  39-13,  a  gem  for 
the  front  of  the  border  with  its  very  pleasing  form,  excellent  branch¬ 
ing,  and  unmarred  white  coloring. 

Mr.  Lapham’s  lovely  new  pink  blend,  L.  Merton  Gage,  is  per¬ 
haps  his  finest  introduction — surely  his  finest  pink  and  one  of  the 
finest  pinks  I  know.  It  bloomed  in  Mr.  Fay’s  garden  two  or  three 
days  earlier  than  in  my  own,  and  its  luscious  soft  apricot  pink 
color  was  eye-satisfying.  It  is  a  large  flower,  beautifully  formed 
(as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  on  page  17  of  Bulletin  No.  89  will 
show),  with  softly  blended  coloring.  Its  only  markings  are  the  har¬ 
monious  and  inconspicuous  reticulations  on  the  broad  haft. 

In  Mr.  Fay’s  charming  garden,  Copper  Pink  grew  beside  L.  Mer¬ 
ton  Gage,  and  the  coloring  was*  very  close.  Copper  Pink  was  a  very 
slight  tone  deeper,  and  its  color  was  a  pinker  pink,  while  L.  Merton 
Gage’s  was  slightly  more  apricot —  but  the  differences  were  minute. 
Copper  Pink  was  less  pleasing  to  me  because  of  a  brownish  cast  on 
the  fall  at  the  haft. 

In  Dr.  Cook’s  garden,  Moonlit  Sea  was  in  full  bloom  when  I 
visited  it.  Darker  than  medium  blue,  with  a  white  haft  that  extends 
in  a  tongue  part  way  down  the  falls  and  with  well-defined  yellow 
haft  edges,  the  flower  was  most  unusual — unique  rather  than  beauti¬ 
ful,  I  would  say. 

In  Mr.  Hall’s  colorful  garden,  his  newly  christened  Overture 
(last  year,  No.  42-20)  was  blooming  well.  It  is  a  pleasing  pale  pink, 
tall,  with  short  and  high  branching  and  nice  form  and  substance— 
the  best  of  last  year’s  crop  of  pinks  in  Mr.  Hall ’s  garden,  I  thought, 
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then  and  again  this  year.  However,  one  that  Mr.  Hall  likes  very 
much  I  missed  seeing  both  years.  Dream  Girl,  another  newly 
named  pink,  seemed  to  me  less  good. 

No.  42-14,  another  pink  but  of  a  decidedly  different  hue,  is  charm¬ 
ing.  Of  pale  raspberry  color,  it  has  lovely  form,  and  the  color  grows 
on  one.  About  30  inches  tall,  it  bears  a  large  flower  that  draws  the 
eye  time  and  again. 

I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  Indiana  Night  here  and  found  it  de¬ 
lightful.  The  bluer  color  is  much  more  lovely,  to  me,  than  Sable’s 
dark  beauty,  and  its  self-coloring  pleased  me  much  more  than 
Nightfall’s  bicolor  beauty.  Loveliest  of  the  deep  blue-purples! 
But  Mr.  Hall  has  a  new  seedling  that  is  very  close  in  coloring,  1 
would  say  (they  were  in  different  gardens).  No.  43-06  was  very 
lovely,  but  probably  so  close  to  Indiana  Night  that  it  will  not  be 
introduced. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  season,  to  me,  was  the  sight  of  Ola 
Ivala,  Mr.  Jacob  Sass’  new  and  very  lovely  deep  rich  yellow.  A  self, 
with  the  deeper  orange  beard  the  only  break  in  color,  it  has  nicely 
ruffled  standards  and  well-flared  falls;  it  is  a  striking  flower. 

Another  J.  Sass  iris  not  far  away  was  Aleppo  Plain,  a  dark  pli- 
cata,  with  quite  red  markings,  although  Mr.  Hall’s  Firecracker 
was  redder  still.  Aleppo  Plain  had  nice  form  and  seemed  well 
branched.  Dr.  Grant’s  Adventure  was  another  plicata — pale  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  with  sanded  standards  and  ivory  falls  with  brown 
markings,  a  large  and  nice  flower.  Moonlight  Madonna  was  very 
similar  to  Elsa  Sass. 

Among  the  varieties  I  especially  liked  in  my  own  garden  this 
year,  and  have  not  already  mentioned,  Majenica,  Mr.  Paul  Cook’s 
beautiful  pink,  ranks  high.  This  iris  must  not  yet  be  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  or  the  Bulletins  would  certain  have  carried  more  notes 
about  it,  I  feel  sure.  It  is  perhaps  the  pinkest  pink  iris  I  know, 
almost  a  self,  the  falls  somewhat  deeper  and  with  a  velvety  quality 
not  often  found  in  the  lighter  colored  iris,  although  Spun  Gold  has 
it,  too  (and  this  year  seemed  to  have  everything  else,  also;  it  was 
most  beautiful).  But  to  get  back  to  Majenica,  it  is  almost  salmon 
in  tone;  very  smooth  with  a  wide  haft  and  well-rounded  falls.  It 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  vigorous  grower  here. 

Copper  Rose,  another  of  Mr.  Cook’s  introductions,  is  charming, 
too,  in  coppery  tones,  as  is  Mr.  Hall’s  Stardom,  one  of  my  favorites. 

Dr.  Loomis’  Pink  SQ  71  is  one  of  the  nicer  Seashell  seedlings; 


very  tall  and  well  branched,  it  yet  isn’t  so  nice  as  beautiful  TQ  70, 
but  since  the  latter  did  not  bloom  in  my  garden  this  year,  I  was 
very  happy  with  the  former. 

Red  Amber,  another  of  Dr.  Loomis’  iris,  is  quite  different  from 
any  other  I  can  think  of — light  red  or  deep  pink,  one  scarcely  knows 
which  to  call  it.  A  smooth,  refined  flower  with  nice  form  and  ex¬ 
cellent  substance,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  has  a  long  blooming 
season. 

Edward  Lapham  and  Red  Gleam,  in  the  deeper  reds,  added  bril¬ 
liance  to  the  picture,  and  Claret  Velvet,  still  deeper  and  with 
much  more  purple  in  its  color,  was  very  pleasing  with  its  widely 
flared,  velvety  falls  and  very  firm  substance. 

Icy  Blue,  very  smooth  in  its  clear,  pale  blue  coloring,  makes  a 
pleasing  foil  for  any  of  these  reds.  It  is  tall  and  well  branched. 

I  shall  not  be  betraying  a  militarv  secret  if  I  mention  that  we 
had  an  unusual  spring  this  year,  with  oceans  of  rain  and  but  little 
sunlight  :  a  cold,  late  spring.  As  a  consequence,  many  varieties  that 
usually  seem  to  have  good  substance  betrayed  themselves,  with 
standards  blowing  about  or  soft,  or  with  too  early  wilting.  This 
was  particularly  true  early  in  the  season  ;  later  blooms  seemed  less 
affected.  So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  color :  the  earliest  blooms  of  cream 
colored  varieties  came  practically  white,  while  late  blooms  of  the 
same  varieties  had  their  usual  colors.  Melitza,  wherever  seen,  was 
a  dullish  cream,  but  in  my  own  garden,  where  it  bloomed  a  few  days 
later  than  in  the  sandy-soiled  Wilmette  gardens,  the  last  bloom  or 
two  showed  a  trifle  more  pink  than  any  seen  elsewhere  this  year. 

One  or  two  varieties  mentioned  here  seemed  to  be  slightly  soft  in 
substance,  but  because  of  the  unusual  season  and  the  probability  that 
another  year  will  find  them  amply  firm,  it  seemed  fairer  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  fact, 

Mrs.  Fred  H.  Glutton. 

Highland  Park,  III. 


COMMENTS  ON  VARIETIES 


Antigone 

One  of  the  few  yellow  iris  that  behaved  this  year  in  my  garden,  where 
it  made  colorful  clumps.  But  as  an  exhibition  stalk,  it  is  surpassed  by 
many  recent  American  introductions. — K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Aubanel 

The  color  carries  well  from  a  distance. — Valeria  Bonnell,  Lincoln ,  Neb. 
Aztec  Copper 

An  out-of-the-ordinary  iris  that  I  think  everyone  would  want. — Carl  C. 
Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

When  one  tires  of  its  novel  coloring,  it  becomes  dull  and  uninteresting. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Azure  Skies 

All  blue  frills  with  no  other  color  to  mar  the  blueness.  Charming. — Mrs. 
P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Really  a  delightful  creation  and  makes  a  grand  display  in  the  garden. 
- — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

As  nice  a  bit  of  fluff  as  can  be  found  for  the  garden. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 
N.  Y. 

Ballet  Girl 

Fittingly  named.  Not  new,  but  the  jaunty,  flaring  form,  delicate  color, 
and  excellent  substance  combine  for  a  delightful  clump.- — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Bertha  Gersdorff 

I  wish  to  offer  a  correction  of  the  following  statement  which  appeared 
on  page  63,  Bulletin  No.  90,  July  1943:  “Bertha  Gersdorff  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  this  class — a  sort  of  blue  and  yellow  confection  .  .  Since  I 
named  this  for  Mr.  Sass,  I  wish  to  correct  the  statement.  It  is  not  a 
blue  and  yellow,  but  a  distinct  pink  and  yellow  that  is  neither  a  plicata 
nor  a  variegata  as  we  know  these;  rather  it  is  of  a  type  which  I  would  like 
to  see  classified  as  “picotee.”  The  blue  and  yellow  of  the  same  pattern  is 
Moonlit  Sea,  T  believe. — Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff ',  Washington,  D.  C. 

Birchbark 

A  fine  white  of  rounded  form  and  best  substance.  In  a  hot  blow,  it  held 
up  when  most  others  melted.  It  is  hardy  and  grows  well. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Bird  of  Dawning 

In  its  second  year  of  blooming,  this  iris  was  somewhat  larger  and  on  a 
taller  stalk.  The  color  was  the  same,  a  smooth,  very  pale  pink  without 
lines.  The  beard,  in  striking  contrast,  is  brilliant  orange-apricot.  Later 
I  saw  a  stalk  of  Loomis’  “Seashell,”  and  although  I  might  have  discovered 
some  points  of  difference  if  I  had  had  these  two  iris  side  by  side,  they 
seemed  identical  to  me — the  same  even,  pale  color;  the  same  bright  beard; 
the  same  lovely  bud  showing  its  heart  of  pink. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Blue  Glow 

Another  one  of  Col.  Nicholls’  desirable  late  flowering  iris.  Might  be 
called  an  improved  West  Point. — F.  W.  Cassebeer ,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Shimmer 

I’ve  been  told  it  grows  up,  but  as  I’ve  seen  it  for  two  years  even  on 
established  plants,  its  blooms  are  really  monstrosities.  As  one  catalog  puts 
it,  it  really  “stands  out  in  the  garden,”  but,  to  me,  not  pleasingly. — K.  D. 
Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Bronzinq 

A  neglected  iris  listed  by  few  dealers.  It  cannot  be  planted  haphazardly 
and  stuck  anywhere,  but  given  the  proper  environment,  it  always  attracts 
considerable  attention. — K.  I).  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Boy 

Fine,  brilliant  coloring,  brown  and  orange;  brings  to  mind  Radiant,  but 
the  color  is  more  elusive.  Will  make  a  fine  garden  iris  for  this  lovely 
color. — Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Brown  Thrasher 

The  beautiful  clump  in  Mr.  McKee’s  garden  justified  in  full  all  that  has 
been  written  in  praise  of  this  fine  iris.  Apparently,  it  needs  to  be  well 
established  to  flower  at  its  best. — Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

A  smooth  brown  blend  with  life  in  its  appealing  color.  This  was  very 
fine  in  a  clump  at  Mr.  McKee’s. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Slow  to  start,  but  when  finally  established,  one  of  the  finest  iris  in  any 
color  class. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Buckskin 

A  very  beautiful  tan,  good  grower,  and  popular. — C.  H.  Caldwell,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

California  Peach 

Interesting  for  its  unusual  peach  and  apricot  color.- — Harold  W.  Knowl¬ 
ton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

I  like  this  color  very  much.  Some  iris  have  a  special  quality  about  them, 
and  I  must  include  this  one  in  that  special  class. — William  J.  McKee, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

An  iris  of  the  Salar  type  but  with  different  and  more  even  coloring. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Wells 

A  larger  version  of  Crimson  Sun.  Hardly  any  perceptible  difference 
in  color. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y . 

Caroline  Burr 

This  iris  was  by  far  the  finest  creamy  white  I  saw  during  the  season. 
Excellent  form  and  substance. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Casque  D’Or 

I  think  there  are  better  variegatas;  however,  many  liked  it  in  my  gar¬ 
den.— Car?  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Cast  alia 

A  blue  indispensable.  In  an  entirely  new  garden,  every  transplanted 
root — and  there  were  many — bloomed  on  tall,  tine  stalks. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

An  older  variety  that  is  still  among  the  best  for  giving  a  light  blue  mass 
effect.  It  never  has  received  the  recognition  it  really  deserved. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Copper  Lustre 

Has  bloomed  only  once  in  five  years. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Copper  Pink 

Good  form,  good  branching,  and  extra  good  color  value. — Mrs.  M.  A. 
Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Might  well  be  our  best  pink  if  it  were  not  for  the  brown  markings  at 
the  haft.- — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Copper  Rose 

I  like  it  better  every  time  I  see  it.  Colors  are  similar  to  Prairie  Sun¬ 
set,  but  deeper  and  clearer,  and  the  falls  are  broader  and  rounder.- — Harold 
II7.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

Dainty  Bess 

This  table  iris  blooms  with  the  tall  bearded  and  still  holds  its  own. 
On  slender  stalks  the  trim  light  blue  blossoms  with  firm  standards  and 
flaring  falls  make  a  charming  addition  to  any  garden. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tin- 
ley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Day  Dawn 

Excpiisite  coloring  as  the  name  suggests.  Rather  narrow  falls. — Mrs. 
M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Daybreak 

Performed  splendidly  in  several  gardens.  A  very  fine  pink  blend  that  is 
a  top-notcher  in  this  color  class. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Though  not  really  pink  in  effect,  Daybreak  is  a  beautiful  blend  that 
ranks  with  the  best  there  is. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Deep  Velvet 

This  would  be  an  addition  to  any  iris  collection.  Fulfills  its  reputation; 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  in  this  color  group. — Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Lom¬ 
bard,  III. 

Suffered  more  winter  injury  than  any  other  iris — whole  clumps  rotted 
away. — K.  I).  Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

This  deep  violet  blend  is  unique  for  color  and  belongs  in  every  collection 
of  new  iris. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 
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Display 

And  does  it !  But  it  should  never  lie  in  a  large  clump  as  the  effect  is 
too  overpowering. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island ,  N.  Y. 

Strangely  enough,  this  deep  rich  red  iris  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
on  a  dull,  cloudy  day.  Too  bad  that  its  stalk  is  not  taller. — F.  W.  Casse- 
beer,  N.  Y. 

Dream  Girl,  Overture,  Premier 

All  of  the  new  colors  in  the  flesh  pinks  that  are  interesting. — Hubert 
A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Dunkerque 

A  colorful  yellowish  tan  blend  from  Mr.  Cousins  in  Canada.  While 
close  to  Buckskin  in  tone,  it  is  brighter  and  yellower. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 

N.  Y. 

Edna  Hicks 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  iris  in  my  garden  this  year.  Placed  where 
it  caught  the  early  sun,  the  very  large  blooms  of  blended  red-purple  and 
pansy  tones  were  rich  and  satisfying.  The  beard  is  heavy  brownish  gold. 
An  early-blooming,  long-lasting  clump.— Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Reading,  Mass. 

A  truly  colorful  iris.  Perhaps,  best  described  as  several  shades  lighter 
than  Itasca. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Lapham 

Many  reds  have  a  brown  tone,  and  I  consider  this  the  best  brown  tone 
I  have  seen. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ella  Callis 

A  brilliant  flower  when  it  first  opens,  but  the  color  fades  very  badly 
in  the  hot  sun. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  bright  bicolor — lemon  yellow  and  orange  yellow — that  is  desirable 
in  spite  of  its  coarseness  because  of  its  apparent  vigor  and  excellent  garden 
effect. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Elmohr 

Handsome,  tall,  with  huge  blooms;  the  wine  red  coloring  of  Joycette, 
which  grew  next  to  it,  but  form,  texture,  and  markings  of  William  Mohr. 
Seems  very  hardy  in  Nebraska.  An  excellent  iris. — Valeria  Bonnell, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  large,  well-formed  flower  of  reddish  mulberry  with  a  pink  glow 
shining  through  it  that  gives  light  and  brilliance;  the  most  colorful  Wil¬ 
liam  Mohr  progeny. — William,  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Again  it  was  sensational. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Bound  to  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  iris  fanciers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  near  future. — F.  W.  Cassebeer, 
N.  Y. 

Ellen 

Pale  blue  flower  of  fine  form  and  a  texture  that  sparkles. — Harold 
W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

Eric  the  Red 

A  large,  red-violet  Siberian.  The  effect  is  cpiite  red ;  very  pleasing. — 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Reading,  Mass. 
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Etoile  D’Or 

A  line  deep  yellow  with  brown  overlay;  good  branching. — Harold  W. 
Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell ,  Me. 

In  the  competition  of  line  and  liner  yellows,  this  seems  near  the  top. 
Clear,  rich  color  with  no  veining;  growth  and  branching,  excellent. — Mrs. 
P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

A  very  promising  tall  yellow. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Fair  Elaine 

Exceptionally  beautiful  this  year. — Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Lombard ,  III. 
Fairy  Lustre 

This  with  Snoqualmie  and  Iyaty  are  the  only  really  cream  iris  I  have 
seen. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Fantasy 

A  new  pink  that  looks  like  a  winner.  Seen  on  a  short  stalk  and  under 
difficult  conditions,  its  color  and  substance  are  outstanding. — Hubert  A. 
Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Flora  Zenor 

Its  medium-sized  flowers  are  extremely  interesting  for  its  color — white 
washed  with  shrimp  pink. — Harold  W.  Knoivlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

Especially  good  in  the  Wills  garden  and  mine.  I  believe  this  iris  has 
more  garden  effect  than  any  of  the  introduced  pinks  in  that  particular 
color  field.  Its  one  fault  of  too  small  a  flower  is  made  up  by  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  are  nicely  spaced  and  many  are  in  bloom  at  one  time.— A.  1). 
Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Flora  Zenor  Seedlings 

Because  of  a  February  thaw  followed  by  zero  weather  without  snow, 
and  a  devastating  hail  in  April,  the  Sass  gardens  were  practically  without 
bloom  this  season.  However,  here  and  there  a  few  twisted  blossoms  tried 
to  come  out.  In  the  rows  of  Flora  Zenor  seedlings,  there  were  many 
which  had  enough  fall  left  to  show  that  the  pink  was  carrying  on.  “We 
have  waited  30  years  for  this,”  said  Mr.  Sass,  “we  can  wait  one  year  more.” 
- — Mrs.  YI.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Fortune 

Some  coppery  brown  blended  with  the  yellow  gives  us  a  different  color 
in  this  very  flaring,  heavy  substanced  flower.  Should  be  very  effective 
in  a  clump. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Reminiscent  of  some  the  fine  bronzy-yellow  breeder  tulips  developed  in 
Holland  just  before  the  world  conflict. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Glory 

Very  velvety,  very  red  iris  whose  rich  coloring  and  absence  of  lines  place 
it  as  one  of  the  very  best. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Gayoso 

The  logical  successor  to  Golden  Hind.  Just  as  bright  in  color  but  a 
much  better  flower  all  around.  Should  become  very  popular,  especially 
with  landscape  gardeners. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 
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Gipsy  Baron 

Heavy  red-purple  streaking  over  white,  with  a  dull  gold  beard.  The 
effect  is  too  sombre.  Unique  rather  than  beautiful. — Hubert  A.  Fischer, 
Lombard,  III. 

Golden  Fleece 

A  temperamental  iris  that  rotted  both  in  fall  and  spring,  but  which 
managed  to  throw  up  one  bloom  stalk  that  made  it  well  worth  growing.  It 
is  at  its  best  as  an  exhibition  stalk  for  its  garden  effect  is  just  another 
yellow. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Hind 

Still  one  of  the  clearest,  richest  yellows  among  many  excellent  newer 
ones. — Valeria  Bonnell,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Golden  Spike 

The  biggest  disappointment  of  the  year  in  my  garden  :  62  rhizomes  and 
one  bloom  stalk  eight  inches  tall.  But  what  a  robust  grower! — K.  D. 
Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Canyon 

A  different  blend — plum  and  coppery  tones  and  a  little  blue  spot  below 
the  beard.  The  finely  formed  blooms  are  slightly  ruffled,  adding  life  to 
the  subdued  coloring.  This  was  lovely  with  Daybreak. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Helen  McGregor 

I  consider  this  pale  blue  one  of  the  outstanding  new  varieties  of  the 
year.  It  has  broad ,  well-rounded  falls  and  standards  which  have  beauti¬ 
fully  ruffled  edges.  An  iris  a  little  different  in  form  from  any  I  have 
seen. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hindu  Queen 

Incorrectly  called  Indian  Queen  on  page  88  of  the  July  1943  Bulletin. 
The  standards  are  a  medium  brown,  orange,  and  gold,  and  the  rose-brown 
falls  have  a  touch  of  violet  in  the  center  just  like  Dubrovnik.  Flowers 
are  of  good  size  and  branching  is  excellent.  This  iris  is  especially  luminous 
with  sunlight  coming  through  the  flower  and  made  a  colorful  clump  in  the 
originator’s  (Jesse  Wills’)  garden  at  Nashville. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Inspiration 

The  bright  red-purple  color  is  outstanding,  a  clean  color;  has  good 
branching. — Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

An  interesting  visitor  from  “down  under.”  This  New  Zealand  introduc¬ 
tion  has  a  very  large  flower  of  magenta  rose  with  a  bright  golden  beard. 
Arresting  in  the  garden;  shows  a  lot  of  color.  Fine,  tall  stalk. — Hubert 
A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Very  large  blooms  of  full,  broad  form  and  rich,  silky,  carmine-rose 
almost  raspberry  color,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  bronze.  The  beard  is 
yellow.  A  distinctive  iris  you  can  always  name. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass. 

Planted  near  several  deep  rose-colored  iris,  it  showed  greater  brilliance 
of  color  than  any  of  them. — Valeria  Bonnell,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Iowa  Maid 

Light  rose  standards  with  deep  rose  falls.  Lovely  color  effect  both  near 
and  far. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs ,  Iowa. 


Java  Sky 

Iris  should  not  be  judged  on  one-year  plants  except  for  individual  bloom. 
I  believe  that  the  bloom  of  Java  Sky  may  be  described  as  a  rosy  Aztec 
Copper,  with  my  preference  going  to  the  latter.  I  do  not  like  the  uniform 
width  of -its  falls,  not  exactly  doggy,  but  leaving  the  impression.  But  as 
a  clump,  it  may  prove  an  entirely  different  proposition. — K.  I).  Smith, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


A  subtle  and  refined  blend,  not  dull.  I  have  compared  it  in  Mrs.  Blake’s 
garden  with  varieties  nearest  to  it  in  color,  namely,  Aztec  Copper,  Sunset 
Tan,  and  Comrade.  It  really  combines  the  colorings  of  all  three  of  these 
iris,  and  is  an  artist’s  flower  in  every  sense. — F.  IF.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 


Joy 

A  brilliant  blend  of  many  colors  in  a  delightful  small  iris. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Reading ,  Mass. 

Those  who  liked  Golden  Light  in  the  past  will  be  especially  pleased  with 
this  small,  gay  iris. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

L.  Merton  Gage 

Fine  growth  on  a  first-year  plant.  Tall  stalk  with  rounded  blooms  of 
excellent  substance,  well  spaced.  A  creamy  pink  with  the  pink  deepening 
at  the  tips  of  the  falls.  It  should  be  placed  where  stronger  colors  will 
not  subdue  the  charming  color.  It  made  me  think  of  a  gladiolus. — Mrs . 
P.  E.  Corey,  Reading,  Mass. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  like  this  iris,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
attention  currently  being  focused  on  all  pink-toned  iris,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  it  would  receive  much  notice.  To  my  mind,  the  blossoms  totally 
lack  the  delicacy  of  form  so  necessary  to  give  appeal  to  flowers  with  such 
fleeting  coloring. — F.  IF.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Naomi 

A  good,  large  lavender  plicata.  Like  Blue  Shimmer  and  most  large 
plicatas,  it  lacks  substance. — Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

Lake  Huron 

A  medium  blue  bicolor  reminiscent  of  the  old  Farr  variety  Blue  Jay. 
The  color  is  really  blue;  however,  the  falls  have  a  tendency  to  pinch,  and 
the  white  in  the  throat  detracts. — Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Leilani 

At  Nashville  in  the  Douglas  garden  this  iris  was  planted  in  just  the 
correct  position  so  that  it  was  on  display.  And  it  did !  Its  orange-pink 
cast  had  definite  color  appeal,  and  it  was  bright,  not  having  the  muddy 
cast  it  had  at  Lowell  in  ’42.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  a  slow  increase!*, 
which  will  handicap  it  to  a  great  degree.  If  it  were  a  robust  grower,  I’d 
wager  it  would  prove  a  sensation. — K.  I).  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Lori  May 

A  charming  pink  blend  with  attractive  deeper  shadings  such  as  are  found 
in  Mr.  DeForest’s  other  iris  Salar  and  Tonga.  It  is  entirely  different 
from  any  of  the  many  pink-toned  iris  recently  introduced,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  desirable  of  all  of  them. — -F.  IF.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 


Lothario 

A  nice  large  ainoena,  on  the  order  of  Amigo,  which  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  in  the  next  few  years. — Hubert  A.  Fisher,  Lombard,  111. 

Madame  Maurice  Lassailly 

This  iris  deserves  to  rank  among  the  first  ten  and  I  think  it  the  best 
Dykes’  award  Cayeux  ever  received.  Unfortunately,  it  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  list  of  commercial  dealers. — K.  I).  Smith,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Majenica 

Lovely,  salmony  blend.  Large,  rounded  blooms  that  lasted  long.  Fine 
growth.  Sets  seed  willingly. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Reading ,  Mass. 

Mandalay 

A  pink  blend  of  medium  size,  excellent  form,  and  a  color  tone  that  is 
very  appealing. — William  J .  McKee,  Worcester ,  Mass. 

Matterhorn 

Rots  or  absolutely  refuses  to  grow  in  the  East. — K.  T).  Smith,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Melanie 

A  delicate  combination. — C.  H.  Caldwell,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Tall  orchid-pink  self.  The  branching  is  close,  but  the  blooms  are  well 
spaced.  The  growth  is  very  fine  with  excellent  foliage  and  increase.  A 
satisfying  iris. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Reading,  Mass. 

Melitza 

Every  grain  of  pollen  works  to  produce  other  “pinks,”  but  Melitza  is 
still  the  most  charming! — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Reading ,  Mass. 

Minnie  Colquitt 

Heavy  substance  which  suits  its  heavy,  striking  marking.  It  stood  up 
through  two  days  of  hard  rain  and  then  two  days  of  hot  sun  without  harm¬ 
ful  effects. — Valeria  Bonnell,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Bishop 

A  deliciously  cool  white  with  smoothly  gilded  haft. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey, 
Reading,  Mass. 

Missouri 

Does  well  in  Southern  California  and  is  a  grand  iris  which  I  feel  deserved 
the  Dykes’  Medal  more  than  several  others  which  received  that  honor. — 
Carl  C.  Taylor ,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Though  not  a  self,  the  brightness  of  its  blue  color  still  pleases  me.  A 
good,  reliable  variety  that  deserves  to  be  grown  with  the  best  of  the  newer 
ones. — F.  W .  Cassebeer,  N.  Y . 

Moonbeam 

Smooth,  ruffled  pale  yellow,  lighter  on  the  falls.  All  points  extra  good. 
— Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Moonlight  Madonna 

A  lovely  iris,  colors  similar  to  Elsa  Sass,  but  larger  and  a  better  flower. 
— Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

A  first  glimpse  gave  the  impression  that  this  was  a  super-super  Elsa 
Sass. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y . 
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Moonlit  Sea 

Not  beautiful,  but  noteworthy  for  its  sharply  contrasted  colors  of  clear 
blue  and  yellow. — Harold  W.  Knowlton ,  Centre  Lovell ,  Me. 

Mount  Cloud 

Another  neglected  iris — the  one  white  that  put  on  a  display  and  was  not 
hurt  by  winter  injury.  Especially  good  in  the  Editor’s  garden  planted  in 
combination  with  Lord  Dongan. — K.  1).  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

This  fine  tall  blue-white  iris  never  fails  to  put  on  a  show  in  my  garden. 
It  and  Gudrun  are  the  only  whites  that  have  always  escaped  winter  injury. 
I  wish  that  some  of  the  magnificent  newcomers  were  as  reliable. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer ,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Hermon 

Tall,  well-branched  stalks  with  blooms  of  fine  substance  and  pleasing 
ruffled  form.  A  silvery  white  with  a  wire  edge  of  silver  which  sparkles. 
Stood  up  in  a  hot  wind  that  filled  the  basket  with  spent  blooms.- — Mrs. 
P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Mulberry  Rose 

A  new  color  and  a  robust  grower.  Should  prove  popular. — K.  D.  Smith, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  iris — large,  showy  blossoms 
of  a  striking  color  on  tall,  vigorous  stalks. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Nightfall 

Almost  identical  in  color  to  Anne  Newthard,  but  the  latter’s  standards 
are  edged  with  a  fine  dark  hair  line.  Nightfall’s  blossoms  are  slightly 
larger. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Noonday  Sky 

A  light  lavender  blue  of  fine  form  and  substance  that  everyone  seems  to 
have  overlooked.  Especially  good  in  my  garden  in  mass. — K.  D.  Smith, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Ola  Kala 

One  of  the  best  deep  yellows. — Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

A  rich  deep  yellow  of  good  form  and  substance.  Outstanding. — Hubert 
A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

The  individual  blooms  at  Nashville  and  New  York  were  outstanding, 
and  it  gives  promise  of  being  the  leader  in  the  deep  yellow  group. — K.  D. 
Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Glow 

At  its  best  in  a  large  clump — much  more  brilliant  than  Radiant,  one  of 
its  parents. — K.  T).  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Orchid  Lady 

In  the  July  1943  Bulletin,  on  page  83,  Mr.  Gaulter  compares  this  iris 
with  Miss  California.  However,  Mr.  Salbach,  the  originator,  writes 
me  that  they  are  not  at  all  alike. — K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Peggy  Wallace 

Unusual  soft  gray  effect  in  the  garden,  distinct  and  fine. — Harold  W. 
Knowlton,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 


Persian  Prince 

An  inferior  City  of  Lincoln. — K.  I).  Smith ,  Staten  Island ,  N.  Y. 
Pink  Ruffles 

A  charming'  intermediate  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention  because 
of  its  real  pink  color  and  fluffy  flowers.  Good  doer  in  Southern  California. 
— Carl  C.  Taylor ,  San  Bernardino ,  Calif. 

Prairie  Sunset 

One  of  the  grandest  clumps  and  should  prove  the  most  popular  of  our 
Dykes  iris. — K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island ,  N.  Y. 

Pretty  Penny 

At  Spartanburg,  it  gave  the  impression  of  a  much  better  Lancaster.— 
K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island ,  N.  Y. 

Priscilla 

The  whitest  iris  I  have  seen;  not  large  but  very  dainty  and  appealing. — 
William  J.  McK  ee,  W  orcester,  Mass. 

Raejean 

A  fine  two-toned  yellow. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs ,  Iowa 
Red  Bonnet 

This  is  a  very  pretty  red.  Rather  a  short  stalk,  as  I  saw  it,  but  has  an 
unusual  carrying  quality  as  to  color. — Hubert  A.  Fishcer,  Lombard ,  III. 

Red  Gleam 

Best  as  a  small  clump ;  too  large  a  clump  gives  a  blotch  of  color. — 
K.  I).  Smith,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

R  EDWARD 

Of  all  the  leading  red  varieties  on  display  in  Mr.  Fishburn’s  garden  at 
Roanoke,  this  iris  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  reddest. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y . 

Remembrance 

Especially  good  in  Louise  Blake’s  “Hall  of  Fame.” — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Rubient 

Another  iris  with  a  clean  haft.  Smooth  wine  purple  with  ruffled  form 
and  an  appealing  border  on  the  falls. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Sable 

Some  things  are  worth  waiting  for  even  if  it  does  take  four  years.  But 
when  one  gets  a  clump  with  stalks  42  inches  in  height,  the  long  wait  is 
forgotten. — K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sequatchie  (Caldwell  No.  42-72) 

All  metallic  coppery  rose-brown,  gleaming  in  the  sun.  The  medium¬ 
sized  blooms  had  crisp,  flaring  form.  A  smooth  infusion  of  violet,  like 
the  feathers  on  a  pigeon’s  neck,  centered  the  falls.  A  different  blend  with 
more  metallic  sheen  than  any  iris  I’ve  ever  seen.  A  honev. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Soldier  Boy 

I  wonder  who  honestly  can  like  this  iris. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten  Island, 

N.  Y. 
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Sousun 

Lemon  cream.  A  coo]  iris  of  flaring  form  with  a  lemon  beard. — Mrs. 
P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Tanager 

A  cheerful  and  desirable  rosy  pink  blend.  The  coloring  is  reminiscent 
of  Portland,  but  considerably  pinker. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading ,  Mass. 

The  Admiral 

A  clean,  rich  violet-blue  flower  with  firm  substance  and  good  branching. — 
Harold  TP.  Knowlton ,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

Lovely  blue  with  pleasing  finish  and  good  stem. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  Red  Douglas 

In  my  garden,  it  is  a  lovely  red  color  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  purple. 
Too  floriferous  for  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  has  poor  substance  in 
hot  sun. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  Sentinel 

Brilliant  orange  copper  with  an  intense  beard.  The  color  is  lovely  and 
carries  well  in  the  garden.  The  branching  could  be  better  as  the  flowers 
bunch  at  the  top. — Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Lombard,  III. 

Its  grand  color  alone  is  enough  to  put  this  iris  across. — F.  W.  Cassebeer , 
N.  Y. 

Three  Oaks 

An  alluring  blend  of  pinkish  tan  with  a  blue  blaze  down  the  center  of 
each  fall.  Named  for  Mrs.  Blake’s  garden. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa 

Tiffany 

After  having  gone  through  the  various  stages  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Sass  yellow  plicatas,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tiffany  is  the 
only  one  having  garden  value. — K.  D.  Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tishomingo 

Exceptionally  fine  and  one  of  the  best  iris  I  have  seen  this  year. — 
William  J.  McK  ee,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  magnificent  lavender  iris.  It 
stands  quite  apart  from  any  other  variety. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Tycoon 

Those  who  hold  that  the  blossoms  of  the  Siberian  iris  are  too  small 
should  try  this  one.  They  will  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  them. — F.  W. 
Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Vatican  Purple 

Large,  blue-purple  ruffled  flowers  with  blue  beard  lightly  tipped  yellow. 
The  tall,  well-branched  stalks  are  heavy  with  bloom.  Fine  mass  effect. — 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Violet  Sa^mphona7^ 

Good  branching  and  has  broad  petals  with  a  self  color  of  which  I  am 
fond.  Grows  well. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
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White  Prince 

All  agree  the  flowers  lack  substance;  yet,  in  my  garden,  in  large  mass 
planting,  it  made  one  of  the  grandest  garden  effects  imaginable.  Because 
of  its  excellent  branching  with  the  flowers  nicely  spaced  and  a  soft  cast  of 
yellow  to  the  bloom,  it  carried  well  and  really  put  on  a  show. — K.  I).  Smith , 
Staten  Island ,  N.  Y. 

White  Wedgewood 

A  good  blue-white  with  heavy  substance. — Harold  W.  Knowlton ,  Centre 
Lovell,  Me. 

Buttrick  No.  3-12 

Smoothly  formed  flax  blue  with  a  deeper  blue  flush  on  the  falls.  Flaring 
form,  good  substance. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey ,  Beading ,  Mass. 

Caldwell  No.  41-1 

A  very  rich  bronze  red.  Full  formed  blooms  on  a  well-spaced  stalk.— 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Cassebeer  No.  C-7  (Golden  Spangle) 

Yellow  with  a  white  spot  on  the  falls;  good  branching. — Harold  W. 
Knowlton ,  Centre  Lovell,  Me. 

A  yellow  of  fine  growth;  tall,  well  branched,  with  ten  blooms.  The 
falls  have  a  white  spot  in  the  center;  the  beard  is  orange. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Cassebeer  No.  101 

This  Adios  by  Junaluska  seedling  bloomed  rather  late  and  may  best 
be  described  as  a  larger  and  redder  Adios.  Its  unique  “Jacob’s  Coat” 
red  falls  are  especially  brilliant  on  a  dull  day,  giving  it  great  carrying 
power.  Undoubtedly,  the  Editor’s  outstanding  seedling. — K.  D.  Smith, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y . 

Cayeux  Iris 

I  would  like  them  better  if  they  gave  better  performance  as  a  whole  in 
Southern  California.  They  seem  quite  susceptible  to  rot.  However, 
Seduction  succeeds  well  with  me,  and  I  like  it.  Those  that  have  not 
performed  well  include  Paillasse,  Malibran,  Aigue  Marine,  Madame 
Maurice  Lassailly,  and  Florentine. — Carl  C.  Taylor,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

P.  Cook  27-39 

Between  Copper,  Rose  and  Garden  Flame  in  color.  It  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  clump  at  Roanoke  and  I  believe  I  prefer  it  to  any  of  Mr.  Cook’s 
introductions  to  date.- — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Essig  No.  1196F 

Cream  lightly  washed  yellow,  large  full  blooms  with  orange  beard.  No. 
88-1439B  of  similar  coloring.  These  are  lovely  in  light  shade. — Mrs.  P.  E. 
Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

Hall  No.  40-52 

A  sharp,  bright  variegata  which  I  greatly  prefer  to  City  of  Lincoln. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Hall  No.  42-17 

On  the  order  of  Copper  Cascade,  but  rosier  and  brighter.  For  a  low 
colorful  clump,  it  is  excellent. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 
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Loomis  No.  TQ  70 

Well  worth  introducing  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  who  saw  it  grown 
in  the  Editor’s  garden.  (See  frontispiece  July  1943  Bulletin.) — K.  D. 
Smith ,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

There  seems  to  be  little  to  choose  in  color  among  the  three  pink-bud 
iris— Loomis  TQ-70,  Flora  Zenor,  and  Mr.  Hall’s  Overture — but  there 
are  considerable  differences  in  form.  Loomis  TQ-70  has  a  tine,  large, 
globular  flower  of  excellent  substance  well-branched  on  a  stalk  of  medium 
height.  Flora  Zenor’s  flower  is  longer  and  narrower,  shaped  something 
like  City  of  Lincoln  and  is  well  placed  on  tall  stalks.  Overture  is  more 
flaring  than  either  of  the  others  and  more  top-branched  on  a  comparatively 
short  stalk, — at  least  that  was  the  impression  it  gave  me  at  Roanoke. — 
F.  W .  C asseh  eer,  N.  Y. 

McClanahan  No.  4203 

The  name  Honeyrust  under  which  this  iris  has  been  registered  is 
descriptive  of  its  coloring.  The  firm  standards  are  golden  tan;  the  velvety 
falls,  broad  and  flaring,  are  the  bright  brown  known  in  the  commercial 
world  of  fabrics  as  “rust.”  The  haft  is  orange-yellow  with  brown  lines. 
The  flower  is  large  and  stands  wind,  sun,  and  rain.  The  stalk  is  sturdy 
and  well-branched.  A  good  new  iris  in  a  rich,  unusual  color — Mrs.  M.  A. 
Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

McKee  No.  4029 

A  light  mahogany  with  very  velvety  falls  without  a  mark,  the  velvet 
extending  right  into  the  throat.  It  beckoned  in  the  rain.  Should  be  very 
bright  in  the  sun. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading,  Mass. 

A  medium-sized  flower  of  deep  mahogany  red.  The  standards  are 
firmly  arched,  the  falls  broad  and  flaring  with  extremely  heavy,  velvety 
texture.  Excellent  substance  and  stalk  36  inches.  A  dark  self  with  a  sheen 
which  gives  life  and  brilliance  to  the  flower.  An  outstanding  iris  of  un¬ 
usual  refinement.— Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowry,  Newton,  Mass. 

Nicholls  No.  24587 

A  fine  dark  intense  purple  self  with  unique  erect  standards  that  fold 
sideways  from  the  midrib.  Should  be  introduced. — K.  D.  Smith,  Staten 
Island ,  N.  Y. 

A  medium-sized  late  bloomer  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  its  dark 
velvety  color. — F.  W.  Casseheer ,  N.  Y . 

Oncobreds 

Some  Love,  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Present,  all  performed  beautifully  in 
New  England.  The  extremely  severe  winter  had  a  stimulating  effect,  and 
the  bloom  stalks  were  taller  than  usual. — William  J.  McKee,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

I  have  found  all  of  Mr.  White’s  oncobreds  unique  and  interesting 
though  not  so  hardy  and  robust  as  one  could  wish.  My  personal  favorites 
are  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Oyez,  Some  Love,  Enchanted,  and  Present. — 
F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

H.  Sass  No.  20-42 

A  very  fine  Prairie  Sunset  seedling.  A  little  more  ruffled  and  of 
deeper  sunset  tones. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
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H.  Sass  No.  40-371 

Deep  pure  yellow.  The  midrib  is  unusual — translucent,  giving  the  effect 
of  palest  green.  Lovely  ruffled  form. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs , 
Iowa 

J.  Sass  No.  41-11 

Tan  standards,  yellow-red  flaring  falls.  A  sturdy-looking  iris  with  an 
orange  effect. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

H.  Sass  No.  42-40 

Free-blooming,  ruffled  yellow  with  deeper  yellow  brushed  on  falls.  Fine 
color  value. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

K.  Smith  No.  2-27  (Lake  George) 

A  medium  blue  characterized  by  its  purity  of  color  and  toughness  of 
substance.  A  very  promising  iris. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

K.  Smith  No.  3-3  (Cool  Harbor) 

Looks  like  Mr.  Smith’s  most  perfect  iris  to  date.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
Caroline  Burr,  which  it  closely  resembles,  though  it  is  larger,  slightly 
deeper  and  more  even  in  color,  and  well-nigh  ideal  in  form.  An  iris  of 
great  distinction. — F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 

Washington  No.  12-41 

A  lemony  yellow  of  fine  flaring  form  with  ruffled  standards  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  branched  stalk  carrying  12  blooms. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey,  Beading, 
Mass. 

Whiting  No.  4126 

Midwest  Gem  by  Prairie  Sunset  seedling.  Exquisite  pale  sunset 
coloring — pinkish  tan,  central  lighting  of  golden  yellow,  orange  beard. — 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Whiting  No.  4127 

A  very  smooth  blend  that  seems  the  best  deep  pink  I’ve  seen.  Rounded, 
slightly  ruffled  form,  yellow  haft  with  inconspicuous  bronze  veining;  three 
branches.  It  had  no  pollen,  but  set  seed  readily. — Mrs.  P.  E.  Corey ,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass. 

Whiting  No.  4274 

An  exquisite,  high-class  red;  like  Garden  Gloria  but  has  lighter  tones. 
— Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Whiting  No.  4327 

Large,  ruffled,  pale  gold  flowers  with  blue  blaze  on  the  falls. — Mrs  M.  A 
Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Whiting  No.  4348 

A  very  pleasing  purplish  blue.  Large  velvety  flowers  with  broad,  flaring 
falls;  bright  orange  beard.  Tall,  sturdy,  floriferous  stalks. — Mrs.  M.  A. 
Tinley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Wills  No.  25A-1-39 

A  very  tall,  bold  iris  on  the  order  of  Buckskin,  but  is  larger  and  better. 
— F.  W.  Cassebeer,  N.  Y. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

All  of  the  dealers  listed  below  are  members  of  The  American 

Iris  Society.  If  you  are  buying  Iris  for  your  garden,  it  should  be 
your  particular  pleasure  to  make  your  purchases  from  the  dealers 
who  have  worked  with  and  supported  your  Society.  Your  officers 
and  directors  invite  your  particular  attention  to  this  list.  They  also 
ask  a  favor.  When  you  order,  tell  the  dealer  you  saw  his  name  in 
the  Bulletin  and  do  him  a  favor  by  not  asking  for  a  catalog 
unless  you  mean  business. 

FAIRMOUNT  CARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Oriental  Poppies 

Introducer  of  many  of  the  best  iris 
and  hemerocallis 

MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Lowell,  Mass. 

MILLIKEN  CARDENS 

We  suggest  Fort  Knox  (yellow) 
Sheriffa  (metallic  purple) 

385  W.  Colorado  Street 

ARCADIA  CALIFORNIA 

KENWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Iris,  Hemerocallis,  Peonies,  Poppies 
MRS.  J.  F.  EMIGHOLZ 

R.  R.  10,  Sta.  M.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

OAKHURST  CARDENS 

512  West  Foothill  Boulevard 

Arcadia,  California 

IRIS— AMARYLLIS— RARE  BULBS 

LONCFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Williamson  dC  Cook  Originations 

Iris ,  Hemerocallis  and  Peonies 

BLUFFTON  INDIANA 

OVER-THE-CARDEN-WALL 

Iris  Oriental  Poppies 

Hemerocallis  Peonies 

"THE  KELLOGGS” 

North  Granby  Conn. 

Maple  Valley  Iris  Cardens 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting 

Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

MAPLETON  IOWA 

MORCAN’S  CARDENS 

Successors  to  J.  H.  Grinter  Gardens 

LATEST  and  BEST  in  IRIS 

66th  and  Blue  Ridge  Blvd.  Route  3 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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THE  IRIS  CARDEN 


Only  the  Finest  Bearded  Iris 


DOROTHY  STONER 
MERRIAM  KANSAS 


Schreiners’  Iris  Cardens 

“An  Iris  Lover’s  Catalog” 
Featuring  the  100  Best  Iris 

Box  100,  Riverview  Station 
ST.  PAUL  MINNESOTA 

Choice  Daffodil  Seedlings 

from  Kenyon  Reynold’s  Garden  and 
Iris  Introductions  from  Pacific  Coast 

LENA  LOTHROP 

1505  Glasgow  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


ANSON  W.  PECKHAM 

SELECT  IRISES 

Our  own  Introductions  and  other  top 
quality  varieties  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

The  Lodge 
Skylands  Farm 

SLOATSBURG  NEW  YORK 


IRIS  -  PEONIES 

Hemerocallis,  Poppies 
Large  collection - 1600  vars. 

Catalog  No.  3  on  Request 

C.  F.  WASSENBERG 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 

EVERYTH  I  NC 
Worthwhile  in  Irises 

ROBERT  WAYMAN 
Bayside,  Long  Island  New  York 


CARL  SALBACH 

IRIS,  GLADIOLUS,  DAHLIAS 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
650  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 


IRIS  CHECK  LIST 
1939 

Lists  19,000  names  of  iris  and  parent¬ 
ages;  over  500  pages. 

$3  to  members ;  $4  to  non-members 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  American  Iris  Society,  821  Wash¬ 
ington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Membership  is  by  the  CALENDAR  year.  Annual  Membership  is 
three  dollars;  Triennial  Membership  is  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
Life  Membership  is  fifty  dollars. 

Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  American  Iris 
Society  and  send  to  Mr.  Howard  Watkins,  Secretary,  821  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Please  follow  the  in¬ 
struction.  It  will  help  us  all  in  the  record  keeping. 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  Manual  of  the  American  Peony  Society  is  a  handbook  of  peony 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  publication. 

A  limited  stock  is  still  available  and  another  drastic  reduction  in 
price  has  been  made.  Membership  in  the  Society  and  a  copy  of  the 
Peony  Manual  can  be  had  for  $4.65,  or  the  Manual  will  be  sent  postpaid 
while  the  supply  lasts  for  $1.65.  Circular  of  contents  sent  on  request. 
This  is  a  wonderful  buy  and  stock  should  be  depleted  rapidly.  Better  get 
a  copy  while  they  are  still  available.  No  second  edition  to  be  printed. 

Four  informative  bulletins  are  issued  yearly  and  are  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  If  interested,  write  for  copy.  Make  all  remittances  to  the  American 
Peony  Society  and  mail  to 


W.  F.  CHRISTMAN,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 


YEAR  BOOKS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  YEARBOOKS,  1936,  1937,  1938— 

50c  a  copy 

DAFFODIL  YEARBOOK,  1942— #1.00 

The  1942  issue  is  a  joint  publication  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  contains  the  latest  in  daffodil  news  from  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  United  States. 

LILY  BULLETIN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  1941— 25c 

AMERICAN  LILY  YEARBOOKS,  1939,  1940— #1.00  a  copy 

1942 — Price  #1.25 

Your  pleasure  in  iris  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  good  look  at  other  fields. 
The  books  listed  above  offer  you  best  opportunities,  and  at  bargain  prices.  Much 
information  in  contained  in  each  book,  and  there  is  no  duplication.  Write  for 
information  about  membership  in  the  Society. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  send  to 
821  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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